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spirited and enterprising publisher, who has spared no expense to render it 
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was written has shown a profound knowlege of human nature, by tracing the 
character of man through^iU its various shades and peculiarities, and display, 
ing the feelings of the human heart in its most pnvate movements.' — Cumber- 
land Pacquet. 
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SERMONS. 



SUMxMARY OF SERMON VIII. 

JVDE, — VERSES 22, 23. 

PART I. 

Man has but one entrance into the world, but a thousand 
exits. And as in the natural, so it is in the spiritual state: 
nothing but the union of faith and obedience can secure our re^ 
generation ; but there are a thousand passages turning to dark- 
ness. There are various stages and descents to death, as there 
are degrees of torment in the kingdom of sorrow : yet for every 
one of these stages of sin, God hath measured out a proportion- 
of mercy. If sin abounds, grace shall much more abound. Yet 
there are some sins for which God hath not appointed a remedy : 
some men have sinned like the fallen angels, and have outrun 
the conditions of grace* This is a state to be avoided with all 
care and anxiety. The aim of this discourse stated ; — to remon- 
strate on the several states of sin and death, and to show the 
remedies which God hath proportioned for them ; that we may 
observe the evils of the least, and so avoid the intolerable mis- 
chiefs of the greater ; lest we fall into such sins as the eternal- 
God will never pardon. 

I. Of some have compassion. These reduced to four heads 
or orders of men and actions : all which have their proportional 
remedies. 

TAY. VOL. III. A 
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2 SUMMARY OF 

1. The first are those that sin without obseryation of their 
peculiar state ; either because they are uninstructed in the spe- 
cial cases of consciencey or because they do an evil against 
which there is no express commandment. Millions are in a 
state of sickness and danger, who are made to believe that they 
are in perfect health ; and they do actions concerning which 
they never made a question whether they were just or not, nor 
were ever taught by what names to call them : this explained. 
Others sin, because the crime is not under the restraint of an 
express commandment, and there is no letter of the law to con- 
demn them by an express sentence : this enlarged on. 2. Men 
sin without an express prohibition, when they commit a thing 
that is like to a forbidden evil. When St. Paul had reckoned 
many works of the flesh, he adds, etnd such like ; that is, all 
that have the same unreasonableness and carnality : this ex- 
plained. 3. A man is guilty, even when no law names his 
action, if he does any thing that is a cause or an effect, a part 
or unhandsome adjunct, of a forbidden instance: this explained. 
4. Besides the express laws of our religion, there is a universal 
line and limit to our passions and designs, which is called the 
^*fMLhgy of Christianity y that is, the proportion of its sanctity, 
and the strictness of its holy precepts. This is not forbidden ; 
but does it become you ? Is it decent in a Christian to live in 
plenty and ease, and heap up money, and never to partake of 
Christ's passions ? this subject dilated on. It is but reasonable 
that we should take account of our lives by the proportions, 
as well as by the express rules of our religion ; for that which 
in the accounts of men is called reputation and public honesty, 
is the same which in religion we call analogy and proportion : 
this point enlarged on. 

JI. The next sort of those who are in the state of sin, and 
yet to be handled gently and with compassion, are those who 
entertain themselves with the beginnings and little entrances of 
sin : this point enlarged on : the compassion to be used to such 
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SERMON VIII. 3 

persons is the compassion of a severe tutor or of a physician. 
Chastise thy infant sin by discipline and acts of virtue. He 
that means to be temperate, and to avoid the crime and die* 
honor of drunkenness, must not love to partake of the songs, or 
bear a part in the foolish scenes of laughter which distract wis- 
dom, and fright her from the company. Danger of admitting 
the first entrances of sin described, and illustrated by a beauti- 
ful simile. 

III. There are some who are very much to be pitied and 
assisted, because they are going into hell, and, as matters stand 
with them, they cannot, or they think they cannot, avoid it. 
There are persons whose life is wholly in dependence on the 
will of others ; and if the prince or patron be vicious and im- 
perious, it is the loss of his dependent's fortune not to lose his 
soul : state of such persons enlarged on. So also it is when 
ignorant people are catechised into false doctrine, and know 
nothing but such principles as weaken the nerves and enfeeble 
the joints of holy living ; they never heard of any other. State 
of those considered who follow great and evil examples, who 
are engaged in the public sins of a kingdom, which they under- 
stand not, and either must venture to be undone on the strength 
of their own little reasonings, or else must go where the popular 
misery has made the way plain before their eyes, though it be 
uneven and dangerous to their consciences. Many, if they be 
left alone, out of the sight of their tempter, go whither their edu- 
cation or custom carries them : but it is not in some natures 
to deny the face of a man and the boldness of a sinner, espe- 
cially when it is not their interest to do so. These men are. 
in a pitiable condition, and are to be helped by the following 
rules : — 

1. Let ev^ry man consider that he has two relations to serve, 
and he stands between God and his master, or his nearest rela- 
tive: in such cases it comes to be disputed, which interest b to 
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4 SUMMARY OF 

b^ preferred ; which of the persons is to be displeased, God or 
hb master, God or his prince, God or his friend. If we be 
servants of the man, let us remember that we are also servants 
of God : this topic enlarged on. 

2. The next advice to persons thus tempted is, that they 
should learn to separate duty from mistaken interest : let them 
both be served in their just proportions, when we have learned 
to make a difference. Take the counsel of the son of Sirach : 
'Accept no person against thy soul, and let not the reverence 
of any man cause thee to fall.' 

3. When passion mingles with duty, and is a necessary in- 
strument of serving God, let not passion run its own course, 
and pass on to liberty, and thence to license and dissoluteness : 
this explained. 

4. Let every such tempted person remember, that all evil 
comes from ourselves, and not from others ; and therefore all 
pretences and prejudices, all commands and temptations, all 
opinions and necessities, are but instances of our weakness, and 
arguments of our folly: for unless we listed, no man could 
make us drink beyond our measures ; and if I tell a lie for the 
advantage of my master or my friend, it is because I prefer a 
little money or flattery before my honor and innocence : this 
topic dilated on to the end. 

PART II. 

IV. The last sort of those that sin, and yet are to be treated 
with compassion, is of them that interrupt the course of an ho- 
nest life with single acts of sin ; whose resolution stands fair, and 
whose hearts sojourn in religion, or rather dwell there ; though, 
like evil husbands, they go abroad and enter into places of 
dishonor and unthriftiness. Such as these all histories remem- 
ber with a sad character : instance of David. God has given 
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OS precepts of sach holioess and pmty, meekne* and humilitjr* 
as haf^e ao pattero but ChnsC, no precedent bat bis own pu- 
rity : and tberefore it is intended that we fhonld not lire a life 
whose acticms aie chequered with white and black, half sin and' 
half Tirtne. It is not meant by this that a man's life most be 
as pare as the san : bat it may be like the moon, in which there 
aie spots, bot they are no deformity ; a leswoing only and an 
abatement of light : this enlarged on. The danger of allowing 
oaraelires to enter on the confines of rice, to see the bean* 
ties, as it were, of the enemy's country, described : compa- 
rison of Dinah, Jacob's daughter. When men thus fall, not by 
design, but by folly ; not by malice, but by surprise ; not by 
the strength of the will, but by the weakness of grace ; they are 
to be treated with great compassion, and to be assisted by the 
following considerations and exercises : — 

1. First, we should consider, that for a good man to be 
orertaken in a single crime, is the greatest dishonor and ui»» 
tfariftiness in the world. ' As a fly in a box of ointment, so is 
a little folly to him who is accounted wise.' Evil of this di- 
lated on. Every crime committed interrupts the acceptation 
of grace, and makes the man to enter into a state of enmity 
with God. Sins once pardoned return again to all the pur- 
poses of mischief, if we, by a new sin, forfeit God's former 
loTing-kindness. Such imprudence compared with theirs, who 
throw away in one night the wealth of long saying. They sow 
much and gather little, stay long and return empty, &c. This 
consideration ought to be efTectiye in restraining us from sins, 
if the particulars be summed up : for he that hath lired well, 
and then falb into a deliberate sin, is infinitely dishonored, is 
most imprudent, unsafe, and unthankful. 

2. Let persons tempted to single instances of sin in a lau- 
dable life, be very careful that they suffer not themseWes to be 
drawn aside by the eminence of great examples : instances 
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cited. Exhortation, that we should first be as devout as Da- 
vid, and as good a Christian as St. Peter, and then we shall 
not dare, with design, to do that into which they fell by sur- 
' prise : and if we should fall as they did, then, when we have 
repented like them, it may be said of us, that we did fall and 
break our bones, but God did heal and pardon us. 

3. Remember, that since no man can please God, or be par- 
taker of any promises, or reap the reward of any actions in the 

, returns of eternity, unless he performs to God an intire duty, 
according to the capacities of a man so taught, tempted, and 
assisted, such a person must take care that he be not cozened 
with the duties and performances of any one relation. Some 
there are who think that all religion consists in prayer, or 
in public and private offices of devotion : others judge them- 
selves as they are spoken of by their betters : some have been 
admired abroad, in whom their own family never saw any 
thing excellent, &c. 

4. He that hath passed many stages of a good life, to pre- 
vent his being tempted to a single sin, must be very careful 
that he never entertain his« spirit with the remembrance of past 
sins, nor amuse it with fantastic apprehension of the pre- 
sent. When the Israelites fancied the relish of the flesh-pots, 
they longed to return and taste : this topic enlarged on. We 
cannot stand, unless we be watchful in this particular. 

These are the sorts of men who are to be used with compas- 
sion, concerning whom we are to make a difference, as says 
the text. Danger of the sins above-mentioned, and methods 
of our treating them in others, still farther dilated on. 

II. Others save with fear, pulling them out of the fire. 
Some sins there are, which in their own nature are damnable ; 
and some are such as will certainly bring a man to damnation : 
this topic dilated on. If any man hath fallen, by great and 
repeated crimes, into a sinful habit, his case is little less than 
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desperate : but that little hope which remains, has its degree, 
according to the infancy or the growth of the habit. 

1. For all sins less than habitual, it is certain a pardon is 
ready on repentance ; that is, to all that sin in ignorance, infir- 
mity, or inadvertency; in small instances, or infrequent returns; 
with involuntary actions, or imperfect resolutions : but humi- 
lity, and prayer, and watchfulness, are the direct instruments 
of the expiation of such sins. 

2. But then, secondly, whosoever sins without these abating 
circumstances, that is, in great instances, where his under- 
standing cannot be deceived ; or in the frequent repetitions of 
any sin, where his choice cannot be surprised ; where there is 
a love of the sin, and a power over his resolutions ; — in these 
cases it is a miraculous grace, and an extraordinary change, 
that must turn the current of iniquity : and pardon is more un- 
certain, and repentance more difficult, and the man must be 
made miserable, that he may not be accursed for ever. 1. His 
pardon is uncertain, because there arc some sins unpardonable, 
and they are not all particularly named, &c. 2. It may also 
be, that the time of pardon is past. 3. Pardon of such ha- 
bitual sins is uncertain, because life itself is so ; and such sins 
require much time for expiation. 4. Every delay of return is, 
in the case of habitual sins, an approach to desperation ; be- 
cause the nature of habits is like that of crocodiles, which 
grow as long as they live, &c. But as the pardon of these 
sins is uncertain, so the conditions of restitution are hard even 
to them who shall be pardoned. St. James (ch. iv. 1. 3.) 
plainly declares the possibility of pardon to great sins, these 
specified : and also (ch. v. 20.) implies it to an habitual sinner. 
But then, the way that he appoints for the restitution of such 
persons, is humiliation, penances, and afflictions, resisting the 
devil, returning to God with weeping and mourning, &c. (ch. 
iv. and v.) These are harder conditions than God requires in 
the former cases ; and are a kind of fiery trial. 
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Some additiooal cautions giTon; since the nature of these 
sins is such, that they may increase in weight and duration ; 
and then they will increase in mischief and fatal effects ; and so 
go beyond the text. One more topic dilated on ; namely, that 
there are some single actions of sin, of so great malice, that in 
their own nature they are beyond the limit of gospel pardon : 
several such enumerated. Conclusion. 
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nd of some have compassion, making a difference : And others 

save with fear, pulling them out of the fire. 

* 

PART I. 

!VIan hath but one entrance into the world, but a thousand 
ys to pass from thence. And as it is in the natural, so it is 
the spiritual : nothing but the union of faith and obedience 
1 secure our regeneration, and our new birth, and can bring 
to see the light of heaven ; but there are a thousand passages 
turning into darkness. And it is not enough, that our bodies 

exposed to so many sad infirmities and dishonorable imper- 
tions, unless our soul also be a subject capable of so many 
eases, irregular passions, false principles, accursed habits and 
Tees of perverseness, that the very kinds of them are redu- 
le to a method, and make up the part of a science. There 

variety of stages and descents to death, as there are diver- 
r of torments, and of sad regions of misery in hell, which is 

centre and kingdom of sorrows. But that we may a little 

esh the sadnesses of this consideration ; for every one of 

te stages of sin, God hath measured out a proportion of 

cy ; for, ' If sin abounds, grace shall much more abound ;* 

^ God hath concluded all under sin,' not with purposes to 
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destroy us, but ut omnium misereatur, ' that he might have 
mercy on all ;* that light may break forth from the deepest 
inclosures of darkness^ and mercy may rejoice on the recessions 
of justice, and grace may triumph on the ruins of sin, and God 
may be glorified in the miracles of our conversion, and the 
wonders of our preservation, and glories of our being saved. 
There is no state of sin, but, if we be persons capable (accord- 
ing to God's method of healing) of receiving antidotes, we shall 
find a sheet of mercy spread over our wounds and nakedness. 
If our diseases be small, almost necessary, scarce avoidable; 
then God does, and so we are commanded to cure them, and 
cover them with a veil of pity, compassion, and gentle reme- 
dies : if our evils be violent, inveterate, gangrened, and incor- 
porated into our nature by evil customs, they must be pulled 
from the flames of hell with censures, and cauteries, and punish- 
ments, and sharp remedies, quickly and rudely ; their danger is 
present and sudden, its effect is quick and intolerable, and there 
are no soft counsels then to be entertained ; they are already in 
the fire, but they may be say^d for all that. So great, so in- 
finite, so miraculous is God's mercy, that he will not give a 
sinner over, though the hairs of his head be singed with the 
flames of hell. God's desires of having us to be saved continue, 
even when we begin to be damned ; even till we will not be 
saved, and are gone beyond God's method, and all the reve- 
lations of his kindness. And certainly that is a bold and a 
mighty sinner, whose iniquity is swelled beyond all the bulk 
and heap of God's revealed loving-kindness : if sin hath swelled 
beyond grace, and superabounds over it, that sin is gone beyond 
the measures of a man ; such a person is removed beyond all 
the malice of human nature, into the evil and spite of devils 
and accursed spirits ; there is no greater sadness in the world 
than this. God hath not appointed a remedy in the vast trea- 
sures of grace for some men, and some sins : they have sinned 
like the fallen angels, and having overrun the ordinary evil in- 
clinatioils of their nature, they are without the protection of 
the Divine mercy, and the conditions of that grace, which was 
designed to save all the world, and was sufficient to have saved 
twenty. This is a condition to be avoided with the care of 
God and his angels, and all the whole industry of man. In 
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order to which end, my purpose now is to remoDstrate to yoo 
the several states of sin and death, together with those remedies 
which God had proportioned out to them ; that we may observe 
the evils of the least, and so avoid the intolerable mischiefs of 
the greater, even of those sins which still are within the power 
and possibilities of recovery ; lest insensibly we fall into those 
sins, and into those circumstances of person, for which Christ 
Berer died, which the Holy Ghost never means to cure, and 
which the eternal God never will pardon : for there are of this 
kind more than commonly men imagine, whilst they amuse 
their sfurits with gaieties and false principles, till they have run 
into horrible impieties, from whence they are not willing to 
withdraw their foot, and Grod is resolved never to snatch and 
force them thence. 

L * Of some have compassion.' — And these I shall reduce 
to four heads or orders of men and actions ; all which have 
their proper cure proportionable to their proper state, gentle 
remedies to the lesser irregularities of the soul. 1. The first 
are those, that sin without observation of their particular state ; 
eidier because they are uninstnicted in the special cases of con- 
science, or because they do an evil, against which there is no 
express commandment. It is a sad calamity, that there are so 
many millions of men and women that are entered into a state 
of sickness and danger, and yet are made to believe they are in 
p^ect health ; and they do actions, concerning which they 
sever made a question whether they were just or no, nor were 
ever tanght by what names to call them. For while they ob- 
serve that modesty is sometimes abused by a false name, and 
eailed clownishness and want of breeding ; and contentedness 
and temperate living is suspected to be want of courage and 
ttoble thoughts, and severity of life is called imprudent and un- 
sociable ; and simplicity and hearty honesty is counted foolish 
and impolitic: they are easily tempted to honor prodigality 
and foolish dissolution of their estates with the title of liberal 
and noble usages. Timorousness is called caution, rashness is 
called quickness of spirit, covetoasness'is frugality, amorous- 
ness is society and gentile, peevishness and anger is courage, 
flatt^y is humane and courteous : and under these false veils 
virtue i^pa away (like truth from under the hand of them that 
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fight for her), and leaves vice dressed up with the same ima* 
gery, and the fraud not discovered till the day of recom|>ense8, 
when men are distinguished by their rewards. But so men 
thiak they sleep freely, when their spirits are laden with a 
lethargy ; and they call a hectic fever the vigor of a natural 
heat, till nature changes those less discerned states into the 
notorious images of death. Very many men never consider, 
whether they sin or no in ten thousand of their actions, every 
one of which is very disputable, and do not think they are 
bound to consider : these men are to be pitied and instructed ; 
they are to be called on to use religion like a daily diet ; their 
consciences must be made tender, and their catechism enlarged ; 
teach them, and make them sensible, and they are cured. 

But the other sins in this place are more considerable : men 
sin without observation, because their actions have no re- 
straint of an express commandment, no letter of the law to con* 
demn them by an express sentence. And this happens, when 
the crime is comprehended under a general notion, without the 
instancing of particulars ; for if you search over all the Scrip- 
ture, you shall never find incest named and marked with the 
black character of death ; and there are divers sorts of uncleaur 
ness to which Scripture therefore gives no name, because she 
would have them have no being. And it had been necessary 
that God should have described all particulars, and all kinds, 
if he had not given reason to man ; for so it is fit that a guide 
should point out every turning, if he be to teach a child or a 
fool to return unto his father's roof. But he that bids us avoid 
intemperance for fear of a fever, supposes you to be sufficiently 
instructed that you may avoid the plague ; and, when to look 
on a woman with lust is condemned, it will not be necessary to 
add, ** You must not do more," when even the least is for- 
bidden ; and when to uncover the nakedness of Noah brought 
a universal plague on the posterity of Cham, it was not neces- 
sary that the lawgiver should say, " You must not ascend to 
your father's bed, or draw the curtains from your sister's retire- 
ments." When the Athenians forbade to transport figs from 
Athens, there was no need to name the gardens of Alcibiades ; 
much less was it necessary to add, that Chabrias should send 
no plants to Sparta. Whatsoever is comprised under the ge- 
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oeral notion, and partakes of the common nature and the same 
iniquity, needs no special prohibition ; unless we think we can 
mock God, and elude his holy precepts with an absurd trick of 
mistaken logic. I am sure that will not sare us harmless from 
a-thunderbolt. 

2. Men sin without an express prohibition, when they commit 
a thing that is like a forbidden evil. . And when St. Paul had 
reckoned many works of the flesh, he adds, ' and such like,' 
all that hare the same unreasonableness and carnality. For 
thus polygamy is unlawful : for if it be not lawful for a Chris- 
tian * to put away his wife, and marry another, unless for adul- 
tery/ much less may he keep a first, and take a second, when 
the first is not put away. If a Christian may not be drunk with 
wine, neither may he be drunk with passion ; if he may not kill 
his neighbor, neither then must he tempt him to sin, for that 
destroys him more; if he may not wound him, then he may 
not persuade him to intemperance and a drunken fever ; if it be 
not lawful to cozen a man, much less is it permitted that be 
make a man a fool, and a beast, and exposed to every man's 
abase, and to all ready evils. And yet men are taught to start 
at the one half of these, and make no conscience of the other 
half; whereof some have a greater baseness than the other that 
are named, and all have the same unreasonableness. 

3. A man is guilty, even when no law names his action, if 
he does any thing that is a cause or an eflfect, a part or unhand- 
some adjunct, of a forbidden instance. He that forbade all in- 
temperance, is as much displeased with the infinite of foolish 
talk that happens at such meetings, as he is at the spoiling of 
the drink, and the destro3ring the health. If God cannot en- 
dnre wantonness, how can he suffer lascivious dressings, tempt- 
ing circumstances, wanton eyes, high diet ? If idleness be a 
sin, then all immoderate misspending of our time, all long and 
tedious games, all absurd contrivances how to throw away a 
precious hour, and a day of salvation also, are against God, 
and against religion. He that is commanded to be charitable, 
it is also intended he should not spend his money vainly, but 
be a good husband and provident, that he may be able to 
give to the poor, as he would be to purchase a lordship, or pay 

daughter's portion. And on this stock it is that Christian 
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religion forbids jeering and immoderate laughter, and reckons 
'jestings' amongst the * things that are unseemly.' This also 
would be considered. 

4. Besides the express laws of our religion, there is a uni* 
versal line and limit to our passions and designs, which is called 
** the analogy of Christianity ;" that is, the proportion of its 
sanctity, and the strictness of its holy precepts. This is not 
forbidden ; but does this become you ? Is it decent to see 
a Christian live in plenty and ease, and heap up money, and 
never to partake of Christ's passions ? There is no law against 
a judge's being a dresser of gardens, or a gatherer of sycamore 
fruits ; but it becomes him not, and deserves a reproof. If I 
do exact justice to my neighbor, and cause him to be punished 
legally for all the evils he makes me suffer, I have not broken 
a fragment from the stony tables of the law : but this is against 
the analogy of our religion ; it does not become a disciple of so 
gentle a Master to take all advantages that he can. Christ, 
that quitted all the glories that were essential to him, and that 
grew up in his nature when he lodged in his Father's bosom ; 
Christ, that suffered all the evils due for the sins of mankind, 
himself remaining most innocent ; Christ, that promised perse- 
cution, injuries, and affronts, as part of our present portion, and 
gave them to his disciples as a legacy, and gave us his Spirit to 
enable us to suffer injuries, and made that the parts of suffering 
evils should be the matter of three or four Christian graces, of 
patience, of fortitude, of longanimity, and perseverance ; he 
that of eight beatitudes, made that five of them should be in- 
stanced in the matter of humiliation and suffering temporal in- 
convenience ; — that blessed Master was certainly desirous that 
his disciples should take their crowns from the cross, not from 
the evenness and felicities of the world ; he intended we should 
give something, and suffer more things, and forgive all things, 
all injuries whatsoever. And though together with this may 
consist our securing a just interest; yet, in very many circum- 
stances, we shall be put to consider, how far it becomes us to 
quit something of that, to pursue peace ; and when we have 
secured the letter of the law, that we also look to its analogy ; 
when we do what we are strictly bound to, then also we must 
ooDsider what becomes us^ who are disciples of such a Master, 
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who are instructed with such principles, charmed with so se- 
Tere precepts, and invited with the certaintyof infinite rewards. 
Now, although this discourse may seem new and strange and 
very severe, yet it is infinitely reasonable, because Christianity 
is a law of love and voluntary services; it can in no sense be 
confined with laws and strict measures : well may the ocean 
receive its limits, and the whole capacity of fire be glutted, and 
the grave have his belly so full that it shall cast up all its 
bowels, and disgorge the continued meal of so many thousand 
years : but love can never have a limit ; and it is indeed to be 
swallowed up, but nothing can fill it but God, who hath no 
bound. Christianity is a law for sons, not for servants ; and 
God, that gives his grace without measure, and rewards withont 
end, and acts of favor beyond our askings, and provides for us 
beyond our needs, and gives us counsels beyond command- 
ments, intends not to be limited out by the just evennesses and 
stricken measures of the words of a commandment. Give to 
God 'full measure, shaken together, pressed down, heaped up, 
and running over ;' for God does so to us : and when we have 
done so to him, we are infinitely short of the least measure of 
what God does for us; 'we are still unprofitable servants.' 
And therefore, as the breaking any of the laws of Christianity 
IM'OYokes God to anger, so the prevaricating in the analogy of 
Christianity stirs him up to jealousy. He hath reason to suspect 
oor hearts are not right with him, when we are so reserved in 
the matter and measures of our services ; and if we will give 
God but just what he calls for by express mandate, it is just in 
him to require all of that at our hands without any abatement, 
and then we are sure to miscarry. A nd let us remember, that 
vHien God said he was * a jealous God,' he expressed the mean- 
ing of it to be, he did ' punish to the third and fourth genera- 
tion.' ** Jealousy is like the rage of a man ;" but if it be also 
like the anger of God, it is insupportable, and will crush us into 
the ruins of our grave. 

But because these things are not frequently considered, there 
are rerj many sins committed against religion, which, because 
the commandment hath not marked, men refuse to mark, and 
^iok God requires no more. I am entered into a sea of matter, 
wiudi I most not now prosecute ; but I shall only note thb to 
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you, that it is but reasonable we should take accounts of our 
lives by the proportions, as well as by the express rules, of our 
religion, because in human and civil actions all the nations of 
the world use to call their subjects to account. For that which 
in the accounts of men is called reputation and public honesty, 
is the same which in religion we call analogy and proportion ; 
in both cases there being some things which are besides the no-* 
tices of laws, and yet are the most certain consignations of an 
excellent virtue. He is a base person that does any thing 
against public honesty ; and yet no man can be punished, if 
he marries a wife the next day after his first wife's funeral : and 
so he that prevaricates the proportions and excellent reasons of 
Christianity, is a person without zeal and without love ; and, 
tinless care be taken of him, he will quickly be without reli* 
gion. But yet these, I say, are a sort of persons, which are 
to be used with gentleness, and treated with compassion ; for 
no man must be handled roughly to force him to do a kindness ; 
and coercion of laws and severity of judges, Serjeants, and exe- 
cutioners, are against offenders of commandments ; but the way 
to cure such persons, is the easiest and gentlest remedy of all 
others. They are to be instructed in all the parts of duty, and 
invited forward by the consideration of the great rewards which 
are laid up for all the sons of God, who serve him without con*- 
straint, without measures aud allays, even as fire burns, and as 
the roses grow, even as much as they can, and to all the extent 
of their natural and artificial capacities. For it is a thing fit 
for our compassion, to see men fettered in the iron bands of 
laws, and yet to break the golden chains of love ; but all those 
instruments, which are proper to enkindle the love of God and 
to turn fear into charity, are the proper instances of that com- 
passion which is to be used towards these men. 
. II. The next sort of those who are in the state of sin, and yet 
to be handled gently and with compassion, are those who enter- 
tain themselves with the beginnings and little entrances of sin ; 
which as they are to be more pitied, because they often come 
by reason of inadvertency, and an unavoidable weakness in 
many degrees ; so they are more to be taken care of, because 
they are undervalued, and undiscernibly run into inconvenience. 
When we see a child strike a servant rudely, or jeer a silly 
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person, or wittingly cheat his play-fellow, or talk words light 
as the skirt of a summer garment ; we laugh, and are delighted 
with the wit and confidence of the hoy, and encourage such 
hopeful beginnings ; and in the mean time we consider not that 
from these beginnings he shall grow up, till he become a ty» 
rant, an oppressor, a goat, and a traitor. Nemosimul malus^t^ 
et m{ihu esse cemitur ; sicui nee scorpiis turn innascuntur sti^ 
muUi cumpungunt; "No man is discerned to be vicious so 
soon as he is so ;" and vices have their infancy and their childr 
hood ; and it cannot be expected that in a child's age should 
be the vice of a man ; that were monstrous, as if he wore a 
beard in his cradle ; " and we do not believe that a serpent's 
sting does just then grow, when he strikes us in a vital part ;" 
the venom and the little spear were there, when it first began to 
creep from its little shell. And little boldnesses and looser 
words, and wranglings for nuts, and lying for trifles, are of the 
same proportion to the malice of a child, as impudence, and 
duels, and injurious law-suits, and false witness in judgment, 
and perjuries, are in men. And the case is the same when men 
enter on a new stock of any sin : the vice is at first apt to be 
put out of countenance, and a little thing discourages it, and it 
amuses the spirit with words, and fantastic images, and cheap 
instances of sin ; and men think themselves safe, because they 
are as yet safe from laws, and the sin does not as yet outcry the 
healthful noise of Christ's loud cryings and intercession with his 
Father, nor call for thunder or an amazing judgment ; but, ac- 
cording to the old saying, " The thorns of Dauphine will never 
fetch blood, if they do not scratch the first day;" and we shall 
find that the little indecencies and riflings of our souls, the first 
openings and disparkings of our virtue, differ only from the 
state of perdition, as infancy does from old age, as sickness from 
death ; it is the entrance into those regions, whither whosoever 
passes finally, shall lie down and groan with an eternal sorrow. 
Now in this case it may happen, that a compassion may ruin a 
man, if it be the pity of an indiscreet mother, and nurse the 
sin from its weakness to the strength of habit and impudence. 
The compassion that is to be used to such persons, is the com- 
passion of a physician or a severe tutor : chastise thy infant- 
sin by discipline and acts of virtue ; and never begin that way, 
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from whence you must return with some trouble and much 
shame ; or else, if you proceed, you finish your eternal ruin. 

He that means to be temperate, and avoid the crime and dis- 
honor of being a drunkard, must not love to partake of the 
songs, or to bear a part in the foolish scenes of laughter, which 
distract wisdom, and fright her from the company. And Las- 
▼in a, that was chaster than the eider Sabines, and severer than 
her philosophical guardian, was well instructed in the great lines 
of honor and cold justice to her husband: but when she gave 
way to the wanton ointments and looser circumstances of Baise, 
and bathed often in Avemus, and from thence hurried to the 
companies and dressings of Lucrinus, she quenched her honor, 
and gave her virtue and her body as a spoil to the follies and 
. intemperance of a young gentleman.* For so have I seen the 
little purls of a spring sweat through the bottom of a bank, and 
intenerate the stubborn pavement, till it hath made it fit for the 
impression of a child's foot ; and it was despised, like the de- 
scending purls of a misty morning, till it had opened its way, 
and made a stream large enough to carry away the ruins of the 
undermined strand, and to invade the neighboring gardens; bat 
then the despised drops were grown into an artificial river, and 
an intolerable mischief. So are the first entrances of sin stopped 
with the antidotes of a hearty prayer, and checked into sobriety 
by the eye of a reverend man, or the counsels of a single ser- 
mon : but when such beginnings are neglected, and our religion 
hath not in it so much philosophy as to think any thing evil 
as long as we can endure it, they grow up to ulcers and pesti- 
lential evils ; they destroy the soul by their abode, who, at their 
first entry, might have been killed with the pressure of a little 
finger. 

'Apx^v laffBeu 9o\b \Stov ijk rtXtvr^v, 

Those men are in a condition, in which they may, if they 
please, pity themselves ; keep their green wound from fester- 
ing and uncleanness, and it will heal alone : N(m procul ah' 
sunt, • They are not far' from the kingdom of heaven, but they 
are not within its portion. And let me say this, that although 
little sins have not yet made our condition desperate, but left it 

* '< Casta nee/' &c.— Martial, lib* i. 
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easily recoTerable ; yet it is a condition that is quite out of 
God's favor : although they are not far advanced in their pro- 
gress to ruin, yet they are not at all in the state of grace ; and, 
therefore^ though they are to be pitied and relieved accordingly, 
yet that supposes the incumbency of a present misery, 

III. There are some very much to be pitied and assisted, be- 
cause they are going into hell, and, as matters stand with them, 
they cannot, or they think they cannot, avoid it. Quidam ad 
•liemmm dormiuMt wmmum, ad alietium edmnt appetitum: amare 
€i adiue (ret otanium maxime liberas) jubentur: '* There are 
some persons whose life is so wholly in dependence from others, 
that they sleep when others please, they eat and drink according 
to their master's appetite or intemperance : they are commanded 
to love or hate, and are not left free in the very charter and 
privileges of nature." Miserum est^ servire sub dominis parum 
fdidbms. For suppose the prince or the patron be vicious; 
suppose he calls his servants to bathe their souls in the goblets 
of intemperance ; if he be also imperious, (for such persons 
love not to be contradicted in their vices) it is the loss of that 
mail's fortune not to lose his soul ; and it is the servant's ex- 
cise, and he esteems it also his glory, that he can tell a merry 
tale, how his master and himself did swim in drink, till they 
both talked like foob, and then did lie down like beasts. JPa- 
cntiis ^iiot taqminat, 4Bquat: there is then no difference, but 
thai the one is the furest bull, and the master of the herd. 
And how many tenants and relatives are known to have a ser- 
vile conscience, and to know no affirmation or negation but 
audi as shall serve their landlord's interest ! Alas ! the poor 
men live by it, and they must beg their bread, if ever they turn 
recreant, or shall offer to be honest. There are some trades 
whose very foundation is laid in the vice of others ; and in 
many others, if a thread of deceit do not quite run through all 
their negotiations, they decay into the sorrows of beggary;^ 
and, therefore, they will support their neighbor's vice, that 
he may support their trade. And what would you advise those 
men to do, to whom a fedse oath is offered to their lips and a 
dagger at their heart? Their reason is surprised, and their 
dioice b seised on, and all their consultation is arrested ; and 
if they did not prepare beforehand, and stand armed with reli- 
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gion and perfect resolution, would not any man fall, and think 
that every good man will say his case is pitiable 1 Although do 
temptation is bigger than the grace of God, yet many tewtp- 
tations are greater than our strengths ; and we do not live at 
the rate of a mighty and a victorious grace. 

Those persons which cause these vicious necessities on their 
Jbrethreh, will lie low in hell; but the others will hav&but 
small comfort in feeling a lesser damnation. 

Of the same consideration it is, when ignorant people are 
catechised into false doctrine, and know nothing but such prin- 
ciples which weaken the nerves and enfeeble the joints of 
holy living ; they never heard of any other. Those that follow 
great and evil examples, the people that are engaged in the 
public sins of a kingdom, which they understand not, and 
either must venture to be undone on the strength of their own 
Jittle reasonings and weak discoursings, or else must go 91U1 
itur, non qua eundum est, there where the popular misery hath 
.made the way plain before their eyes, though it be uneven and 
dangerous to their consciences. In these cases I am forced to 
reckon a catalogue of mischiefs ; but it will be hard to cure 
any of them. Aristippus, in his discourses, was a great flat- 
terer of Dionysius of Sicily, and did own doctrines which might 
give an easiness to some vices, and knew not how to contra- 
dict the pleasures of his prince, but seemed like a person dis- 
posed to partake of them, that the example of a philosopher 
and the practice of a king might do countenance to a shameful 
life. But when Dionysius sent him two women-slaves, fair 
and young, he sent them back, and shamed the- easiness of his 
doctrine by the severity of his manners ; he daring to be vir- 
tuous when he was alone, though, in the presence of him whom 
he thought it necessary to flatter, he had no boldness to own 
the virtue. So it is with too many : if they be left alone, and 
that they stand unshaken with the eye of their tempter, or the 
authority of their lord, they go whither their education or their 
custom carries them ; but it is not in some natures to deny the 
face of a man and the boldness of a sinner, and, which is yet 
worse, it is not in most men's interest to do it. These men are 
in a pitiable condition, and are to be helped by the following 
rules. 
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1. Let every man consider that he hath two relations to 
serve, and he stands between God and his master and his near- 
est relative ; and in such cases it comes to be disputed whether 
interest be preferred, which of the persons is to be displeased, 
God or my master, God or my prince, God or my friend. If 
we be servants of the man, remember also that I am a servant 
of God : add to this, that if my present service to the man be 
a slavery in me, and a tyranny in him, yet God*s service is a 
noble freedom. And Apollonius said well, '' It was for slaves to 
lie, and for freemen to speak the truth." *If you be freed by the 
blood of the Son of God, then you are free indeed :' and then 
consider how dishonorable it is to lie, to the displeasure of God, 
and only to please your fellow- servant. The difference here is 
so great, that it might be sufficient only to consider the anti* 
thesis. Did the man make you what you arc ? Did he pay his 
blood for you, to save you from death? Does he keep you 
from sickness ? True : you eat at his table ; but they are of 
God's provisions that he and you feed of. Can your master 
free you from a fever, when you have drunk yourself into it; 
and restore your innocence, when you have forsworn yourself 
for his interest ? Is the charge reasonable ? He gives you meat 
and drink, for which you do him service : but is not he a ty- 
rant and an usurper, an oppressor and an extortioner, if he will 
force thee to give thy soul for him, to sell thy soul for old 
shoes and broken bread ? But when thou art to make thy ac- 
counts of eternity, will it be taken for an answer. My patron 
or my governor, my prince or my master, forced me to it ? or, 
if it will not, will he undertake a portion of thy flames ? or, if 
that may not be, will it be, in the midst of all thy torments, 
any ease to thy sorrows to remember ail the rewards and 
clothes, all the money and civilities, all the cheerful looks and 
familiarity and fellowship of vices, which, in your lifetime, 
made your spirit so gay and easy ? It will, in the eternal loads 
of sorrow, add a duplicate of groans and indignation, when it 
shall be remeiAbered for how base and trifling an interest, and 
Qn what weak principles, we fell sick and died eternally. 

2. The next advice to persons thus tempted is, that they 
would learn to separate duty from mistaken interest, and let 
them be both served in their just proportions, when we have 
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learned to make a difference. A wife is bound to her husband 
in all his just designs, and in all noble usages and Christian 
comportments: but a wife is no more bound to pursue her 
husband's vicious hatreds, than to serve and promote his un- 
lawful and wandering loves. It is not always a part of duty 
to think the same propositions, or to curse the same persons, or 
to wish him success in unjust designs : and yet the sadness of 
it is, that a good woman is easily tempted to believe the cause 
to be just; and when her affection hath forced her judgment, 
her judgment for ever after shall carry the affection to all its 
erring and abused determinations. A friend is turned a flat- 
terer, if he does not know that the limits of friendship extend 
no farther than the pale and inclosures of reason and religion. 
No master puts it into his covenant that his servant shall be 
drunk with him, or give in evidence in his master's cause, ac- 
cording to his master's scrolls : and, therefore, it is besides and 
against the duty of a servant to sin by that authority ; it is as 
if he should set mules to keep his sheep, or make his dogs to 
carry burdens ; it is besides their nature and design. And if 
any person falls under so tyrannical relation, let him consider 
how hard a master he serves, wher« the devil gives the employ- 
ment, and shame is his entertainment, and sin is his work, and 
hell is his wages. Take, therefore, the counsel of the son 
of Sirach : * Accept no person against thy soul, and let not 
the reverence of any man cause thee to fall.'* 

3. When passion mingles with duty, and is a necessary in- 
strument of serving Ood, let not passion run its own course, 
and pass on to liberty, and thence to license and dissolution ; 
but let no more of it be entertained than will just do the work. 
For no zeal of duty will warrant a violent passion to prevari- 
cate a duty. I have seen some officers of war, in passion and 
zeal of their duty, have made no scruple to command a soldier 
with a dialect of cursing and accents of swearing, and pre- 
tended they could not else speak words effective enough, and 
of sufficient authority : and a man may easily be overtaken 
in the issues of his government while his authority serves 
itself with passion ; if he be not curious in his measures, his 

* Ecclus. iv. 22. 
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passion also will serve itself on the authority, and ovemile the 
ntler, 

4. Let every such tempted person remember, that all evil 
comes from ourselves, and not from others ; and, therefore, all 
pretences and pejudices, all commands and temptations, all 
opinions and necessities, are but instances of our weakness, and 
arguments of our folly ; for, unless we listed, no man can make 
US drink beyond our measures ; and if I tell a lie for my mas- 
ter's or my friend's advantage, it is because I prefer a little end 
of money or flattery before my honor and my innocence. They 
are huge follies which go up and down in the mouths and heads 
of men : ** He that knows not how to dissemble, knows not 
how to reign :" He that will not do as his company does, must 
go out of the world, and quit all society of men. We create 
necessities of our own, and then think we have reason to serve 
their importunity. Non ego mm ambitioius, sed nemo aliter 
Romm poteit vivere ; non ego sumptuosuSn sed urbs ipm magnas 
tmpemas exigit. Non est meum vitium quod iracundus sum, 
puni nondum constitui cerium vita genus ; adolescentia lute 
fmcii: ** The place we live in makes us expensive, the state of 
life I have chosen renders me ambitious, my age makes me 
angry or lustful, proud or peevish." These are nothing else but 
resolutions never to mend as long as we can have excuses for 
our follies, and until we can cozen ourselves no more. There is 
no such thing as necessity for a prince to dissemble, or for a 
servant to lie, or for a friend to flatter, for a civil person and a 
sociable 4o be drunk ; we cozen ourselves with thinking the 
fiuilt is so much derivative from others, till the smart and the 
shame falls on ourselves, and covers our heads with sorrow. 
And unless this gap be stopped, and that we build our duty on 
our own bottoms, as supported with the grace of God, there is 
no vice but may find a patron, — and no age, or relation, or 
state of life, but will be an engagement to sin ; and we shall 
think it necessary to be lustful in our youth, and revengeful in 
oar manhood, and covetous in our old age ; and we shall per- 
ceive that every state of men, and every trade and profession, 
lives on the vices of others, or on their miseries, and, therefore, 
they will think it necessary to promote or to wish it. If men 
were temperatOi physicians would be poor; and unless some 
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[Nrinceswere ambitious, or others injurious, there would be no 
employment for soldiers. The vintner's retail supports the meet 
chant's trade, and it is a vice that supports the vintner's retail; 
and if all men were wise and sober persons, we should have 
fewer beggars and fewer rich. And if our lawgivers should 
imitate Demades of Athens, who condemned a man that lived 
by selling things belonging to funerals, as supposing he could 
not choose but wish the death of men, by whose dying he got 
his living ; we should find most men accounted criminals, be- 
cause vice is so involved in the affairs of the world, that it is 
made the support of many trades, and the business of great 
multitudes of men. Certainly from hence it is that iniquity 
does so much abound ; and unless we state our questions right, 
and perceive the evil to be designed only from ourselves^ and 
that no such pretence shall keep off the punishment or the 
shame from ourselves, we shall fall into a state which is only 
capable of compassion, because it is irrecoverable ; and then wt 
shall be infinitely miserable, when we can only receive a use- 
less and ineffective pity. Whatsoever is necessary cannot be^ 
avoided ; he, therefore, that shall say, he cannot avoid his sin, 
is out of the mercies of this text : they who are appointed 
guides and physicians of souls, cannot, to any purposes, do 
their offices of pity. It is necessary that we serve God, and 
do our duty, and secure the interest of our souls, and be as 
careful to preserve our relations to God as to our friend or 
prince. But if it can be necessary for any man, in any condif 
tion, to sin, it is also necessary for that man to perish. 



SERMON VIII. 



PART II. 



IV. The last sort of them that sin, and yet are to be treated 
with compassion, is of them that interrupt the course of an 
honest life with single acts of sin, stepping aside and ^ startin[(. 
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like a. broken bow;' whose resolution stands fair, and their 
bearts are towards God, and they sojourn in religion, or rather 
dwell there ; but that, like evil husbands, they go abroad, and 
enter into places of dishonor and unthriftiness. Such as these 
all stories remember with a sad character ; and every narratire 
concerning David, which would end in honor and fair report, is 
sullied with the remembrances of Bathsheba ; and the Holy 
Ghost hath called him * a man after God's own heart, save in 
the matter of Uriah :' there, indeed, he was a man after his 
own heart; even then, when his reason was stolen from him by 
passion, and his religion was sullied by the beauties of a fair 
woman. I wish we lived in an age, in which the people were to 
be ^treated with concerning renouncing the single actions of sin, 
and the seldom interruptions of piety. Men are taught to say, 
that every man sins in every action he does ; and this is one of 
the doctrines, for the believing of which he shall be accounted a 
good man : and on this ground it is easy for men to allow them- 
selves some sins, when, in all cases and in every action, it is 
unavoidable. - 1 shall say nothing of the question, save that the 
Scriptures reckon otherwise ; and in the accounts of David's 
life reckon but one great sin ; and in Zachary and Elizabeth 
give a testimony of an unblamable conversation ; and Hezekiah 
did not make his confession when he prayed to God in his sick- 
ness, and said, * he had walked uprightly before God :' and, 
therefore, St. Paul, after his conversion, designed and labored 
hard, and therefore, certainly, with hopes to accomplish it, that 
'* he might keep his conscience void of offence, both towards 
God and towards man ;' and one of Christ's great purposes is, 
* to present his whole church pure and spotless to the throne of 
grace ;' and St. John the Baptist offended none but Herod ; 
and no pious Christian brought a bill of accusation against the 
holy virgin-mother. Certain it is, that God hath given us pre- 
cepts of such a holiness and such a purity, such a meekness 
and such humility, as hath no pattern but Christ, no precedent 
but the purities of God : and, therefore, it is intended we should 
live witii a life, whose actions are not chequered with white and 
black, half sin and half virtue. God's sheep are not like Ja- 
cob's flock, 'streaked and spotted;' it is an in tire holiness 
that God reqnires, and will not endure to have a holy course 

TAY. VOL. III. B 
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interriipted bythe dishonor of a base and ignoble action. ' I d^ 
not mean that a man's life can be as pure as the sun, or tbt 
rays of celestial Jerusalem ; but like the moon, in which thert 
are spots, but they are no deformity ; a lessening only and an 
abatement of light, no cloud to hinder and draw a yeil before 
its face, but sometimes it is not so serene and bright as at other 
times. Every man hath his indiscretions and infirmities, his 
arrests and sudden incursions, his neighborhoods and semblances 
of sin, his little violences to reason, .and peevish melancholy, 
and humorous, fantastic discourses; nnaptness to a devoid 
prayer, his fondness to judge favorably in his own cases, little 
deceptions, and voluntary and involuntary cozenages, ignorances, 
and inadvertencies, careless hours, and unwatchful seasons. But 
no good man ever commits one act of adultery ; no godly man 
will, at any time, be drunk ; or if he be, he ceases to be a godly 
man, and is run into the confines of death, and is sick at heart, 
and may die of the sickness, die eternally. This happens more 
frequently in persons of an infant-piety, when the virtue is not 
corroborated by a long abode, and a confirmed resolution, and 
a usual victory, and a triumphant grace ; and the longer we 
are accustomed to piety, the more infrequent will be the littk 
breaches of folly, and a returning to sin. But as the needle oi 
a compass, when it is directed to its beloved star, at the firs^ 
addresses waves on either side, and seems indifferent in his 
courtship of the rising or declining sun ; and when it seems first 
determined to the north, stands awhile trembling, as if it suf- 
fered inconvenience in the first fruition of its desires, and stands 
not still in full enjoyment till after first a great variety of mo* 
tion, and then an undisturbed posture; so is the piety and se 
is the conversion of a man, wrought by degrees and several 
steps of imperfection : and at first our choices are wavering ; 
convinced by the grace of God, and yet not persuaded ; abd 
then persuaded, but not resolved ; and then resolved, but de^ 
ferring to begin ; and then beginning, but, as all beginnings 
are, in weakness and uncertainty ; and we fly out often into 
huge indiscretions, and look back to Sodom, and long to retom 
to Egypt : and when the storm is quite over, we find little bnb* 
blings and unevennesses on the face of the waters ; we often 
weaken our own purposes by the returns of sin ; and. we do Eel 
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call onnelves conquerors, till by the long poasetBion of virtues 
it is a strange and unusual, and, therefore, an uneasy and un- 
pleasant tking, to act a crinie. When Polemon of Athens^ by 
chance coming into the schools of Xenocrates, was reformed 
on the hearing of that one lecture, some wise men gave this 
eensore of him : . Peregrinatiu est hujtu animus in nequiiia; 
nan kabiiamt : ** His mind wandered in wickedness, and tra« 
yelled in it, but never dwelt there." The same is the case of 
some men ; they make inroads into the enemy's country, not 
like enemies to spoil, but like Dinah, to be satisfied with the 
^frpager beauties of the land, till their virtues are deflowered, 
askd they enter into tragedies, and are possessed by death and 
in^lerable sorrows. But because this is like the fate of 
Jacob's daughter, and happ^is not by design, but folly ; not 
by malice, but surprise ; not by the strength of will, but by the 
weakness of grace ; and yet carries a man to the same place 
whither a great vice usually does ; it is hugely pitiable, and 
the persons are to be treated with compassion, and to be as- 
sisted by the following considerations and exercises. 

f irsty let us consider, that for a g^ood man to be overtaken in 
a single crjime is the greatest dishonor and unthriftiness in the 
whole world. ' As a fly in a box of ointment, so is a little 
folly to him who is accounted wise,' said the son of Sirach, 
No naan diides a fool for his weaknesses, or scorns a child for 
playing, with flies, and preferring the present appetite before all 
the possibilities of to-^morrow's event ; but men wondered when 
they saw Socrates ride on a cane ; and when Solomon laid hi^ 
wisdopi at the foot of Pharaoh's daughter, and changed his 
glory for the interest of wanton sleep, he became the discourse 
of heaven and earth: and men think themselves abused, and 
th#jr.ej;pectation cozened, when they see a wise man do the 
actions, of a fool, and a good man seized on by the dishonors of 
KuiffkA, Sot the loss of iiis reputation is the least of his evil. 
It. 4s. the greatest improvidence in the world to let a healthful 
coaatijtution.be destroyed in the surfeit of one night. For al*^ 
thought F^^ ^ man, .by the grace of God and a long endeavor, 
hat||i ofitained the habit of Christian graces, every single sin 
doss -not spoil the habit of virtue, because that cannot be lost 
bat i|8 it wa3 gotten^ that is^ by parts and succession ; yet ^very 
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crime intemipto tbe acceptataon of the grace, and makes llie 
man to enter into the state of enmity and displeasure with Gpd. 
The habit is only lessened naturally, but the value of it is wholly 
taken away. And in this sense is that of Josephus, To yap hrt 
fUKfiois cat fieyoKois wapavoftelv ieroivpapL^ iarc which St. James 
well renders, * He that keeps the whole law, and offends in 
one point, is guilty of all ;'* that is, if he prevaricates in any 
commandment, the transgression of which, by the law, was 
capital, — he shall as certainly die as if he broke the whole law. 
And the same is the case of those single actions which the 
school calls deadly sins, that b, actions of choice in any sin 
that hath a name ; and makes a kind, and hath a distinct mas- 
ter. And sins once pardoned return again to all the purposes 
of mischief, if we, by a new sin, forfeit God*s former loving- 
kindness. ' When the righteous man turneth from his righteous- 
ness, and oommitteth iniquity, all his righteousness that he 
hath done shall not be remembered : in the trespass that he 
hath trespassed, and in the sin that he hath sinned, in them 
shall he die.'f Now then consider how great a fool he is, who, 
when he hath, with much labor and by suffering violence, -con- 
tradicted his first desires ; when his spirit hath been in agony 
and care, and, with much uneasiness, hath denied to please the 
lower man ; when, with many prayers and groans, and innu- 
merable sighs, and strong cryipgs to God, with ^arp suffer- 
ances and a long severity, he hath obtained of God to begin his 
pardon and restitution, and that he is in some hopes to return to 
God's favor, and that he shall become an heir of heaven ; when 
some of his amazing fears and distracting cares begin to be 
taken off; when he begins to think that now it is not certain 
he shall perish in a sad eternity, but he hopes to be saved, and 
ke considers how excellent a condition that is ; he hopes, when 
he dies, to go to God, and that he shall never enter into the 
possesBion of devib ; and this state, which is but the twilight 
of a glorious felicity, he hath obtained with great labor, and 
much care, and infinite danger: that this man should throw 
all thb structure down, and then, when he is ready to reap 
the fruits of his labors, by one indiscreet action to set fire 

* Chap. ii. 10. f Ezek. xviii. 24. 
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on his corn fields, and destroy all bis dear-earned hopes, for 
the madness and loose wanderings of an hour : this man is 
an indiscreet gamester, who doubles his stake as he thrives, 
and, at one throw, is dispossessed of all the prosperities of a 
lucky hand. 

They that are poor, as Plutarch observes, are careless of 
little things ; because, by saving them, they think no great 
moments can accrue to their estates ; and they, despairing to be 
ridi, think such frugality impertinent : but they that feel their 
banks swell, and are within the possibilities of wealth, think it 
useful if they reserve the smaller minutes of expense, knowing 
that every thing will add to their heap. But then, afler long 
sparing, in one night to throw away the wealth of a long pur- 
chase, is an imprudence becoming none but such persons who 
are to be kept under tutors and guardians, and such as are to 
be chastised by their servants, and to be punished by them 
whom they clothe and feed. 



iXXh «cal Hfunis 



Alaxp^y rot ^rjp6y re fUr§iPf Ktvt^ rt WMaBm,* 

These men sow much and gather little, stay long and return 
empty ; and after a long voyage they are dashed in pieces, when 
their vessels are laden with the spoils of provinces. Every 
deadly sin destroys the rewards of a seven years' piety. I add 
to this, that God is more impatient at a sin committed by his 
servants, than at many by persons that are his enemies ; and 
an uncivil answer from a son to a father, from an obliged per- 
son to a benefeuitor, is a greater indecency, than if any enemy 
should storm his house, or revile him to his head. Augustus 
Csesar taxed all the world, and God took no public notices of 
it ; bat when David taxed and numbered a petty province, it 
was not to be expiated without a plague ; because such persons; 
besides the direct sin, add the circumstance of ingratitude to 
God, who hath redeemed them from their vain conversation,' 
and from death, and from hell, and consigned them to the in- 
heritance of sons, and given them his grace and his Spirit, 
and many periods of comfort, and a certain hope, and visible! 

♦ Horn. II. B. 297. 
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earnests of immortality. Nothing is baser than that such a per- 
son, against his reason, against his interest, against his God, 
against so many obligations, against his custom, against his 
Tory halMts and acquired inclinations, should do an action 

Quam nia seductis nequeas committere Difis; 



which a Ruui must for ever be ashamed of, and, like Adam, 
mmU ran from God himself to do it, and depart from the stale 
m which he had placed all his hopes, and to which he had de- 
signed all his labors. The consideration is effiectrre enough^ If 
we son «p the particulars; for he that hath lired wetl, aal 
that falls into a deliberate sin, is infinildy dishonored, is moil 
impnident, most unsafe, and most unthaakfuL 

2. Let persons tempted to the single instances of sin is the 
■ndst of a laudable life, be rery careful that they suffer not 
AM»Mil^«> to be drawn aside by the eminence of great exam* 
pies. For some think drunkenness hath a little honesty derived 
unto it by the example of Noah ; and adultery is not so scan- 
dalous and intolerably didionorable, since Bathsheba bathed, 
and David was d^ed ; and men dunk a flight is nooowardioe, 
if a general tans his head and 



»■- 



WeD might all the gowned «« RoBMns lear, wkes Pompcj 
fled." AmA who is there that can hope to he more righlmHm 
than David, or stronger than Saamon, or have leas hypo cii sf 
than St. Pcler , or he BMMe tenuierate than Noah ? 
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lew penoBS who broke the thread of a &Br hSe m sndarwilh 
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craiei aut Ariitippm contra Mortm et consuetudiHem fecerunt, 
idem iibi ne arbitretur qui$ lioere : magnu enim illi et divinis 
kanii hanc licentiaM auequebantur ; **!( Socrates did auy 
unusual thing, it is uot for thee, who art of an ordinary virtue, 
to assume the same license; for he, by a divine and excellent 
life, hath obtained leave or pardon respectively '' for what thou 
must never hope for, till thou hast arrived to the same glories. 
First, be as devout as David, as good a Christian as St. Peter, 
tod then thou wilt not dare, with design, to act that which 
Ibey fell into by surprise ; and if thou dost fall as they did, by 
that time thou hast also repented.like them, it may be said con- 
4^riiing thee, that thou didst fall and break thy bones, but God 
did heal thee and pardon thee. Remember that all the damned 
Sfuls shall bear an eternity of torments for the pleasures of a 
short sinfulness ; but for a single transient action to die for ever, 
ktaii intoleipable exchange, and the effect of so great a folly, 
)hat whosoever falls into it, and then considers it, it will make 
llim mad and distracted for ever. 

fli. Remember, that since no man can please Ood, or be par- 
taker of any promises, or reap the reward of any actions in the 
returns of eternity, unless he performs to Ood, an intire duty, 
according to the capacities of a man so taught, and so tempted, 
and so assisted ; such a person must be curious, that he be not 
cofeaed with the duties and performances of any one relation. 
l» Some there are, that think all our religion consists in prayers 
luid public or private offices of devotion, and not in moral ac- 
iiiNUi, or intercourses of justice and temperance, of kindness and 
firieadships, of sincerity and liberality, of chastity and humility, 
^fiepentance and obedience. Indeed no humor is so easy to be 
counterfeited as devotion; and yet no hypocrisy is more com- 
tton among men, nor any so useless as to God ; for it being an 
SMldress to him alqne, who knows the heart and all the secret 
pmrposes, it can do no service in order to heaven, so long as it is 
without the power of godliness, and the energy and vivacity of 
aholy life. God will not suffer us to commute a duty, because 
all it his due ; and religion shall not pay for want of temper- 
ance. If the devoutest hermit be proud ; or he that * fasts 
jKhiioe in the week,' be uncharitable once ; or he that gives much 
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to the poor, gives also too much liberty to himself ; he hadt 
planted a fair garden , and invited a wild boar to refresh him- 
self under the shade of the fruit-trees ; and his goest, being 
something rude, hath disordered his paradise, and made it be- 
come a wilderness. 2. Others there are, that judge themselves by 
the censures that kings and princes give concerning them, of 
as they are spoken of by their betters; and so make false judg- 
ments concerning their condition. For, our betters, to whom 
we show our best parts, to whom we speak with caution and 
consider what we represent, they see our arts and our dressings, 
but nothing of our nature and deformities: trust not thei^ 
censures concerning thee ; but to thy own opinion of thyself' 
whom thou knowest in thy retirements, and natural peevbhness, 
and unhandsome inclinations, and secret baseness. 3. Some 
men have been admired abroad, in whom the wife and the ser- 
vant never saw any thing excellent : a rare judge and a good 
commonwealth's man in the streets and public meetings, and a 
just man to his neighbor, and charitable to the poor ; for in all 
these places the man is observed, and kept in awe by the sun, 
by light, and by voices ; but this man is a tyrant at home, an 
unkind husband, an ill father, an imperious master. And such 
men are like * prophets in their own countries,' not honored at 
home ; and can nevej* be honored by God, who will not endnr6 
that many virtues should excuse a few vices, or that any of hiii 
servants shall take pensions of the devil, and in the profession 
of his service do his enemy single advantages. 

4. He that hath passed many stages of a good life, to pre-» , 
vent his being tempted to a single sin, must be very careful that 
he never entertain his spirit with the remembrances of his past 
sin, nor amuse it with the fantastic apprehensions of the present; 
When the Israelites fancied the sapiduess and relish of the 
flesh-pots, they longed to taste and to return. 

So when a Libyan tiger, drawn from his wilder foragings, is 
shut up, and taught to eat civil meat, and suffer the authority of 
a man, he sits down tamely in his prison, and pays to his keeper 
fear and reverence for his meat : but if he chance to come again; 
and taste a draught of warm blood, he presently leaps into his 
natural cruelty. He scarce abstains from eating those hands 
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that brought him discipline and food.* So is the nature of a 
man made tame and gentle by the grace of God, and reduced to 
reason, and kept in awe by religion and laws, and, by an awfuf 
virtue, is taught to forget those alluring and sottish relishes of 
sin : but if he diverts from his path, and snatches handftils from 
the wanton vineyards, and remembers the lasciviousness of his 
unwholesome food, that pleased his childish palate ; then he 
grows sick again, and hungry after unwholesome diet, and longs 
fer the apples of Sodom. A man must walk through the 
world without eyes or ears, fancy or appetite, but such as are 
created and sanctified by the grace of God : and being once 
made a new man, he must serve all the needs of nature by the 
appetites and faculties of grace ; nature must be wholly a ser- 
vant ; and we must so look towards the deliciousness of our 
religion and the ravishments of heaven, that our memory must 
be for ever useless to the affairs and perceptions of sin. We 
cannot stand, we cannot live, unless we be curious and watchful 
in this particular. 

By these and all other arts of the spirit, if we stand on our 
guard, never indulging to ourselves one sin because it is but one, 
as knowing that one sin brought in death on all the world, and 
one sin brought slavery on the posterity of Cham ; and always 
fearing lest death surprise us in that one sin ; we shall, by the 
grace of God, either not need, or else easily perceive the 
effects and blessings of that compassion which God reserves, 
in the secrets of his mercy, for such persons whom his grace 
hath ordained and disposed with excellent dispositions unto life' 
eternal. 

These are the sorts of men which are to be used with com^ 
passion, concerning whom we are to make a difference ; * making 
a difference,' so says the text. And it is of high concernment 
that we should do so; that we may relieve the infirmities of th^ 

* Sioubi, desueta) sylvis, in carcere clause 
MaoBuevere ferae, et vultus posuere minaces^ 
Atque hominem didicere patl ; si torrida parvus 
Venit in ora cruor, redeunt rabiesque furorque, 
Admonitaeque tument gustato sanguine fauces; 
Ferret, et a trepido vix abstinet ire magistro. 

Pbars. iv. 237. 
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men, and rieliere their sicknesses, and transcribe the copy of tm 
diyine mercy, who loves not to * quench th'e smoking flax, nor 
break the bruised reed.' For although all sins are against 
6od*s commandments directly, or by certain consequents, by 
line, or by analogy ; yet they are not all of the same tincture 
and mortality.. 

Nee vincit ralio hoc, lantundem ut peccet idemque, 
Qui teneros caules alieni fre^erit horti, 
£t qui nocturiius Divum sacra Icgerit. 

" He that ro)>s a garden of coleworts, and carries away an arm- 
fal of spinach, does not deserve hell, as he that steals the chalioie 
from the church, or betrays a prince ;*' and therefore men are 
distinguished accordingly. 

Est inter Tanaim quiddam socerumqne Viselli. 

Hor. Sat. i. 1. 105. 

The poet that Sejanns condemned for dishonoring the me- 
mory of Agamemnon was not an equal criminal with Catiline 
or Gracchus : and Simon Magus and the Nicolaitans committed 
crimes which God hated more than the complying of St. Bar- 
nabas, or the dissimulation of St. Peter ; and therefore God 
does treat these persons severally. Some of these are restrained 
)ivith a fit of sickness, some with a great loss, and in these there 
ate degrees; and some arrive at death. And in this raaim^r 
W>d scourged the Corinthians, for their irreverent and disor- 
derly receiving the holy sacrament. For although even the 
iBast of the sins that I have discoursed of will lead to death 
eternal, if their course be not interrupted, and the disorder 
cbastised ; yet because we do not stop their progress instantly, 
God many times does, and visits us with proportionable judg- 
ments ; and so not only checks the rivulet from swelling into 
rivers and a vastness, but plainly tells us, that although smaller 
crimes shall not be punished with equal severity as the greatest, 
yet even in hell there are eternal rods as well as eternal scor- 
pions ; and the smallest crime that we act with an infant malice 
and manly delil>eration, shall be revenged with the lesser strokes 
of wrath, but yet with the infliction of a sad eternity*. Bat 
then that we also should make a difference, is a precept ^oob- 
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.ffltning chiiroh-di8cipliiie> and therefore not here proper to be 
^Mmsideredy but only as it may concern our own particulars 
.in the actions of repenti^ioey and our brethren in fraternal cor- 
^section. 
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RcgaU, peccatis qaft poenas irrog^et aeqnai, 
Ne Bcatioa dig^nuni horribili sectere flagello. 

Hor. Sat. I. 3. 116. 

Let us be sure that we neglect no sin, but repent for every 
one* and judge oarselves for every one> according to the pro- 
-portion of ike nialice> or the scandal, or the danger. And al- 
'thoog^ in this there is no fear that we would be excessive ; yet, 
when we are to reprove a brother, we are sharp enough, and, 
«ither by pride or by animosity, by the itch of government or 
the indignation of an angry mind, we run beyond the gentle- 
ness of a Christian monitor. We must remember, that by 
Christ's law some are to be admonished privately, some to be 
, 4ihasied and corrected publicly ; and, beyond these, there is an 
•abflciBsion, or a cutting off from the communion of faithful peo- 
ple, * a delivering over to Satan/ And to this purpose is that 
-old reading of the words of my text, which b still in some 
copies, cai rovs likv kXiyx^r^ btcLKpit^ofiitfovs, * Reprove them 
sharply, when they are convinced,* or ' separate by sentence/ 
.But because this also is a design of mercy acted with an in- 
stance of discipline, it is a punishment of the flesh, that the 
soul may be saved .in the day of the Lprd ; it means the same 
mih the usual reading, and with the last words of the text, 
and teaches us our usage towards the worst of recoverable 
sinners, 

II. * Others save with fear, pulling them out of the fire/ 
Some sins there are, which in their own nature are damnable, 
and some are such as will certainly bring a man to damnation : 
the first are curable, but with much danger; the second are 
desperate and irrecoverable. When a man is violently tempted, 
and allured with an object that is proportionable and pleasant 
to his vigorous appetite, and his unabated, unmortified nature, 
iUa man falls into death ; but ^et we |Hty him, as we pity a 
thief thai robs for his necessity : this man did not tempt him- 
self, but his spirit suffers violence, and his reason is invaded. 
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and his infirmities are mighty, and his aids not yet preyailiri)^ 
But whei\ this single temptation hath prevailed for a single in^ 
stance, and leaves a relish on the palate, and this produces 
another, and that also is fruitful, and swells into a family and 
kindred of sin, that is, it grows first into approbation, then to a 
dear assent, and an untroubled conscience, thence into fre- 
quency, from thence unto a custom, and easiness, and a habit ; 
this man is fallen into the fire. There are also some single acts 
of so great a malice, that they must suppose a man habitually 
sinful, before he could arrive at that height of wickedness. No 
man begins his sinful course with killing of his father or hi^ 
prince : and Simon Magus had preambulatory impieties ; he 
was covetous and ambitious long before he offered to buy the 
Holy Ghost. Nemo repentefuit turpissimus. And although 
such actions may have in them the malice and the mischief, the 
disorder and the wrong, the principle and the permanent effect 
of a habit and a long course of sin ; yet because they never, or 
very seldom, go alone, but after the predisposition of other 
ushering crimes, we shall not amiss comprise them under the 
name of habitual sins : for such* they are, either formally or 
equivalently. And if any man hath fallen into a sinful habit, 
into a course and order of sinning, his case is little less than de- 
sperate ; but that little hope that is remanent, hath its degree, 
according to the infancy or the growth of the habit. 

1. For all sins less than habitual, it is certain a pardon is 
ready to penitent persons ; that is, to all that sin in ignorance 
or in infirmity, by surprise or inadvertency, in smaller instances 
or infrequent returns, with involuntary actions or imperfect re- 
solutions. 'Encrc/varc rets x^*P°^ vfjLQv tt/jos tov avroKpuTopa 
©eov, iK€T€vovT€s avTov IXewy yeviffdai, et ri UKOVTes {ffiAprerCf 
said Clemens in his epistle: "Lift up your hands to Al- 
mighty God, and pray him to be merciful to you in all 
things, when you sin unwillingly;" that is, in which you sin 
with an imperfect choice. For no man sins against his will 
directly, but when his understanding is abused by an inevitable 
or an intolerable weakness, or their wills follow their blind 
guide, and are not the perfect mistresses of their own actions; 
and therefore leave a way and easiness to repent, and be 
ashamed of them, and therefore a possibility and readiness for 
pardon. And these are the sins that we are taught to pray to 
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6od that he would pardon, as he gives us our bread, that is, 
every day. For ' in many things we offend all,' said St. James; 
that is, in many smaller matters, in matters of surprise or in<- 
evitable infirmity. And therefore Posidonius said, that St. 
Austin was used to say, that *' he would not have even good 
and holy priests go from this world without the susception of 
equal and worthy penances :'' and the most innocent life in our 
account is not a competent instrument of a peremptory confi«- 
dence, and of justifying ourselves. * I am guilty of nothing,* said 
St. Paul ; that is, of no ill intent, or negligence, in preaching 
the gospel ; * yet I am not hereby justified ;' for God, it may be, 
knows many little irregularities and insinuations of sin. In this 
case we are to make a difference ; but humility, and prayer, 
and watchfulness, are the direct instruments of the expiation of 
such sins. 

But then, secondly, whosoever sins without these abating 
circumstances, that is, in great instances, in which a man's un- 
derstanding cannot be cozened, as in drunkenness, murder, 
adultery; and in the frequent repetitions of, any sort of sin 
whatsoever, in which a mail's^ choice cannot be surprised, and 
in which it is certain there is a love of sin, and a delight in it, 
and a power over a man's resolutions; in these cases it is a 
miraculous grace, and an extraordinary change, that must turn 
the current and the stream of the iniquity; and when it is 
begun, the pardon is more uncertain, and the repentance more 
difBcult, and the effect much abated, and the man must be 
made miserable, that he may not be accursed for ever. 

1. I say, his pardon is uncertain; because there are some 
sins which are unpardonable (as I shall show), and they are 
not all named in particular ; and the degrees of malice being 
uncertain, the salvation of that man is to be wrought with infi- 
nite fear and trembling. It was the case of Simon Magus : 
' Repent, and ask pardon for thy sin, if peradventure the 
thought of thy heart may be forgiven thee.'* * If peradventure ;' 
it was a new crime, and concerning its possibility of pardon no 
revelation had been made, and by analogy to other crimes it 
was very like an unpardonable sin ; for it was ' a thinking a 

• Acts viii. 22. 
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thought' against the Holy Ghost, and that was next to ' speak^ 
ing a word ' against him. Cain's sin was of the same nature: 
* It is greater than it can be forgiven :' his passion and his 
fear were too severe and decretory ; it was pardonable, but truly 
we never find that God did pardon it. 

2. But besides this, it is uncertain in the pardon, because it 
may be the time of pardon is past ; and though God hath par«* 
doned to other people the same sins, and to thee too sometimes 
before, yet, it may be, he will not now : he hath not promised 
pardon so often as we sin, and in all the returns of impudeoee, 
apostasy, and ingratitude ; and it may be, < thy day is past,' 
as was Jerusalem's in the day that they crucified the Saviour 
of the world. 

3* Pardon of such habitual sins is uncertain, because life is 
uncertain; and such sins require much time for their abolition 
and expiation. And therefore, although these sins are not 
necesmrio mariifera, that is, unpardonable; yet by conse- 
quence they become deadly ; because our life may be cut off 
before we have finished or performed those necessary parts of 
repentance which are the severe, and yet the only condition of 
getting pardon. So that you may perceive, that not only every 
great single crime, but the habit of any sin, is dangerous : and 
therefore these persons are to be * snatched from the fire,' if 
yon mean to rescue them : ix rov wpos 6.piraSoyres, .If you 
stay a day, it may be, you stay too long. 

4. To which I add this fourth consideration, that every de- 
lay of return is, in the case of habitual sins, an approach to 
desperation ; because the nature of habits is like that of croco- 
diles, they grow as long as they live ; and if they come to ob- 
stinacy or confirmation, they are in hell already, and can never 
return back. For so the Pannonian bears, when they have 
clasped a dart in the region of their liver, wheel themselves on 
the wound, and with anger and malicious revenge strike the 
deadly barb deeper, and cannot be quit from that fatal steel ; 
but, in flying, bear along that which themselves make the in- 
strument of a more hasty death : so is every vicious person 
struck with a deadly wound, and his own hands force it into 
the entertainments of the heart ; and because it is painful to 
draw it forth by a sharp and salutary repentance, he still 
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rolb tnd turns on hit wound, and carriet bit death in hb 
bowebt where it first entered by ohoice» end then dwelt by 
loverUid at lut thall finlth the tragedy by divine Judgmentt 
•od an unalterable decree. 

But u the panlon of thete tint it uncertain, to the oonditiont 
ef rettitution are hard even to them who thall be pardoned : 
their pardon, and themtelvet too, mutt be fetched from the fire; 
water will not do it ; teart and ineffective torrow cannot take off 
a habit or a great crime. 

nimlum fkollet, qui trlttla crimina c»dit 
Tolll flunlnea poite putalit aqua I 

Bion, teeing a prince weep and tearing hit hair for torrow, 
atked if baldnett would cure hit grief. Such pompout tor- 
rowt may be good indicet, but no perfect inttrumentt of resti- 
tution. St. Janiet plainly daclaret the pottibilitiet of pardon 
to great tint, in the catet of contention, adultery, lutt, and 
envy, which are the four great Indecenciet that are mott con- 
trary to Cbrittianity :* and in the fifth chapter,! ho impliet 
alto a pottibility of pardon to an habitual tinner, whom he 
oalla ri¥ itXai'fiiiyra diir6 rflt iioO riff diXi|6c/at, * one that errt 
from the truth,' that it, from the life of a Christian, the life of 
the Spirit of truth : and he addt, that tuch a perton may be 
reduced, and to be pardoned, though he have sinned long ; 
* he tliat convertt tuch a one, thall hide a multitude of tint.' 
But then the way that he ap|K>intt for the rettitution- of tuch 
pertont, it humility and humiliation, penances and sharp peni- 
tential sorrows, and afiiiotions, resisting the devil, returning to 
Ood, weeping and mourning, confessions and prayers, u you 
may read at large in the fourth and fifth chapters : and there it 
is that you sliall find it a duty, that such persons sliould * be 
aiBicted,' and should ' confess to their brethren :* and these 
are harder conditions than God requires in the former cases ; 
these are a kind of fiery trial. 

I have now done with my text ; and should add no morei 
but that the nature of these sins is such, that they may increase 
in their weight, and duration, and malice, and then they in- 

* Cbsp. iv. a.. t Ver. ult. 
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crease in mischief and fatality, and so go beyond the text. 
Cicero said well, Ipsa consuetudo assentiendi periculosa em 
videtur et lubrica :* ''the T^ry custom of consenting in the 
matters of civility is dangerous and slippery/' and will quickly 
engage us in error : and then we think we are bound to defend 
them ; or else we are made flatterers by it, and so become 
vicious : and we love our own vices that we are used to, and keep 
them till they are incurable, that is, till we will never repent of 
them ; and some men resolve never to repent, that is, they te* 
solve they will not be saved, they tread under foot the blood of 
the everlasting covenant. Those persons are in the fire too, 
but they will not be pulled out: concerning whom God's pro- 
phets must say as once concerning Babylon^ Curammus, et non 
est sonata ; derelinqtuimus earn : ' We would have healed 
them, but they would not be healed ; let us leave them in their 
sins, and they shall have enough of it.' Only this: those that 
put themselves out of the condition of mercy, are not to be en- 
dured in Christian societies ; they deserve it not, and it is not 
safe that they should be suffered. 

But besides all this, I shall name one thing more unto you ; 
for 

nunquam adeo foedis adeoque pudendis 



Utiniur exemplis, ut non pejora supersint. — Juv. viii, 183. 

There are some single actions of sin of so great a malice, 
that in ttieir own nature they are beyond the limit of gospel 
pardon : they are not such things, for the pardon of which God 
entered into covenant, because they are such' sins which put a 
man into perfect indispositions and incapacities of entering into 
or being in the covenant. In the first ages of the world atheism 
was of that nature, it was against their whole religion ; and the 
sin is worse now, against the whole religion still, and against a 
brighter light. In the ages after the flood, idolatry was also 
just such another : for God was known first only as the Crea- 
tor; then he began to manifest himself in special contracts 
with men, and he quickly was declared the God of Israel ; 
and idolatry perfectly destroyed all that religion, and therefore 

* Acad. Qaaest. lib. iv. 68. 
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was never pardoned intirely, but God did visit it on them that 
sinned ; and when he pardoned it in some degrees, yet he also 
punished it in some : and yet rebellion against the supreme 
power of Moses and Aaron was worse ; for that also was a. 
perfect destruction of the whole religion, because it refused to 
submit to those hands, on which God had placed all the reli- 
gion and all the government. And now, if we would know 
ia -the gospel what answers these precedent sins; I answer, 
first, the same sins acted by a resolute hand and heart are worse 
now than ever they were : and a third or fourth is also to be 
added ; and that is apostasy, or a voluntary malicious renoun- 
cing the faith. The church hath often declared that sin to be 
unpardonable. Witchcraft, or final impenitence and obstinacy 
in any sin, are infallibly desperate ; and in general, and by a 
certain parity of reason, whatsoever does destroy charity, or 
the good life of a Christian, with the same general venom and 
deletery as apostasy destroys faith : and he that is a renegado 
from charity, is as unpardonable as he that returns to solemn 
atheism or infidelity ; for all that is directly the sin against the 
Holy Ghost, that is, a throwing that away whereby only we 
can be Christians, whereby only we can hope to be saved. 
To ' speak a word against the Holy Ghost,' in the Pharisees 
was declared unpardonable, because it was such a word, which, 
if it had been true or believed, would have destroyed the whole 
religion ; for they said that Christ wrought by Beelzebub, and 
by consequence did not come from God. He that destroys all 
the whole order of priesthood, destroys one of the greatest 
parts of the religion, and one of the greatest effects of the Holy 
Ghost : he that destroys government, destroys another part. 
But that we may come nearer to ourselves : to ' quench the 
Spirit of God' is worse than to speak some words against 
him ; to ' grieve the Spirit of God' is a part of the same im- 
piety ; to ' resist the Holy Ghost' is another part : and if we 
consider that every great sin does this in proportion, it would 
concern us to be careful lest we fall into ^ presumptuous sins, 
lest they get the dominion over us.' Out of this that I have 
spoken you may easily gather what sort of men those are, who 
cannot be ' snatched from the fire ;' for whom, as St. John 
says, * we are not to pray ;' and how near men come to it, that 
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continue in any known sin. If I should descend to particulars, 
I might lay a snare to scrupulous and nice consciences. This 
only : every confirmed habitual sinner does manifest the divine 
justice in punishing the sins of a short life with a never-dying 
worm and a never-quenched flame ; because he hath an affec- 
tion to sin, that no time will diminish, but such as would in- 
crease to eternal ages ; and, accordingly, as any man hath a 
degree of love, so he hath lodged in his soul a spark, which, 
unless it be speedily and eflfectively quenched, will break forth 
into unqaenchable fire. 
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SUMMARY OF SERMON IX. 

MATTHEW, CHAP. XVI. — VERSE 26. 

PART I. 

When God's mercy had decreed to rescue mankiDd from 
misery y and so triumphed over his own justice, the excellent 
wisdom of God resolved to do it in ways contradictory to the 
appetites and designs of man, that it might also triumph over 
our weaknesses and imperfect conceptions. Jesus Christ hath 
preached a new philosophy, and cancelled all the old princi- 
pies ; he hath reduced the appetites of sense to the discourses of 
reason, and heightened reason to the sublimities of the Spirit ; 
for now sensual pleasures are not delightful; riches are but 
dross : now if you would enjoy life, you must die ; if you would 
be at ease, you must take up Christ's cross ; if you would be 
rich, you must abound in good works, &c. And therefore he 
having stated the question so, that either we must quit this 
world or the other, our affections to this or our interest in that, 
the choice is rendered easy by the words of the text ; because 
the distance is not less than infinite : the comparison is between 
heaven and hell, eternity and a moment, &c. What shall it 
profit a man ? or what shall a nuin give ? Is there any exchange 
for a man's soul ? The question is an avfyfois of the negative. 
Nothing can be given as a price to satisfy us for its loss. The 
Mood of the Son of God was given to recover it. When our 
aoals were forfeited to God, nothing less could pay the price ta 
him^ who was yet not concerned in the loss^ i^ve only as re« 
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garded his pity : this topic enlarged on. After which it is pro- 
posed to consider, first, the propositions of the exchange ; the 
world and a man's soul : secondly, what is likely to be ob- 
tained really of the world ; and what are really the miseries of a 
lost soul : thirdly, what considerations may be applied to our 
practice. 

1. First, then, suppose a man gets all the world; what is it 
that he gets ? It is a bubble and a phantasm, and hath no 
reality beyond a present transient use ; a thing that is impos- 
sible to be enjoyed, because its fruits and usages are transmitted 
to us by parts and by succession : this enlarged on. 

2. It may be considered, that he who is the greatest pos- 
sessor in the world, enjoys its best and most noble parts, only 
in common with inferior persons and the most despicable of his 
kingdom. The poorest artisan of Home, walking in Gsesar's 
gardens, had the same pleasures which they ministered to their 
lord. 

3. Suppose a man lord of all the world, yet since every thing 
is received, not according to its own greatness and worth, bat 
according to the capacity of the receiver, it signifies very little 
as to our content. He to whom the world can be given, to any 
purpose greater than a private estate can minister, most have 
new capacities created in him : this topic enlarged on. 

4. The greatest vanity of this world is remarkable in this ; 
that all its joys summed up together are not big enough to coun- 
terpoise the evil of one sharp disease, or to allay a single sor- 
row; whilst a holy conscience can sweeten the most bitter 
potion of this world, making tortures and death itself a subject 
of joy. 

5. Suppose a man lord of all this world, a universal mon- 
arch : this canpot minister content to him ; not that content 
whicb a poor contemplative man, by the strength of Christian 
philosophy, and the support of a very small fortune, daily en- 
joys. All his ^wer cannot command the sea, or mnke \m 
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children dutiful and wise : this enlarged on. Imagine a per- 
son as bleated as can beinipposed with regard to worldly interest ; 
when all his accounts are cast ap, he differs nothing from his 
sabjects or serrwns but in mere circumstance : be has more to 
wait at bis tables, more ceremonies of address, and higher titles ; 
but can a nmltittfde of dishes give him a good appetite ? or does 
not satiety cloy it ? this enlarged on. 

-6. But this supposition hath a lessening term. If a man 
ooald be* bom heir of all the world, it were something; but no 
man ever was so, except him who enjoyed it least. But in the 
supposition it is, ijf a man could gain the whole world; which 
supposes labor and sorrow, trouble and hazard, Sec. that besides 
the possession not being secured to us for a term of life, our lives 
aire almost expired before we become fixed in our purchase : 
tUs topic enlarged on. 

II. But still all this is only a supposition, like the putting 
of a case, or a fiction of law. • For if we consider how much 
•very man is likely to get really, and how much it is possible 
ftnr any man to get, we shall find the account far shorter yet, 
tad the purdiase most trifling and inconsiderable. For the 
world is enjoyed at the same time by all its inhabitants, and 
the same portion of it by several persons in their several capa- 
cities. A prince enjoys his whole kingdom, noW as all his 
people enjoy it, but in the manner of a prince ; the subject 
in the manner of subjects : this enlarged on. 

2. But consider how far short of the whole world the greatest 
prince that ever reigned did come. Instance of Alexander the 
Gteat. But why talk thus ? Every man that loses his soul for 
the world must not look to have the portion of a king : this 
enlarged on. 

8. Though these premises may suffice to show that the sup- 
posed purchase is but vain, yet even the possession of it, what- 
soever it be, is not pure and unmixed, but allayed with sorrow 
and uneasiness : this topic enlarged on. ^ 
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. 4, He Uiat enjoys a great portion of this world, hadi most 
commonly the allay of some great cross, which, although God 
'sometimes designs iu mercy to wean his affections from worldly 
things, is yet an inseparable appendant and condition of buma« 
nity. We shall generally find him to be most happy that hath 
most of wisdom and least of the world ; because he only hath 
the least danger and the most security. 

5. And, lastly, his soul so gets nothing, that wins all this 
world, if he loses his soul, that it is ten to one but he that 
gets the one, shall thereby lose the other : for to a great fortune 
sin is so adherent and insinuating, that it comes to him in the 
nature of civility. Its possessor will have no real friends to 
point out to him the danger of his ways. 

We may omit to speak of the habitual intemperance which 
is too commonly annexed to festive and delicious tables, where 
there is no other measure and restraint on the appetite, but its 
fulness and satiety. And although the grace of God b suffi* 
cient to great personages and masters of the world, yet it is a 
mercy mixed with danger. Happy are they who use the 
world, and abuse it not ; who possess a part of it, and love it 
for no other ends but the necessities of nature, and the discharge 
of religious and charitable offices. Conclusion. 

PART II. 

And lose his own soul? or what shall a man give in exchange 
for his soul? And now the question is finally stated; and the 
dispute is concerning the sum of affairs. Therefore when the 
soul is at stake, and that for its eternal interests, it is not good 
to be hasty without taking just measures of the exchange. But 
the nature of the bargain will be better understood, if we con- 
sider the soul that is exchanged; what it is in itself; what 
price the Son of God paid for it ; and what it is to lose it. 

I. First, if we consider what the soul is in its owq capacity 
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for bapfMoeiBy we shall €nd it to be of an excellency greater 
than tha enn, an image of the Divinity, &c. For the Scriptures 
infortu us that God nuide man after his awn image : this ex* 
plained. But the soal is all that whereby we may be, and 
wilhoat which we cannot be happy : this topic enlarged on. 
The excellency of the soul may be inferred from the considera*^ 
tion, that we ourselves cannot understand how excellently per- 
fect it is ; that being the best way of expressing our concep- 
tions of God himself: the means whereby the soul receives 
pleasure commented on. But the losing a soul is not a mere 
privation of those felicities, of which the soul is naturally de- 
signed to be a partaker, but it is an investing it with contrary 
objects, and cross effects, and contrary perceptions, &c. 

II. Secondly, if we consider the price paid by the Son of 
God for the redemption of a soul, we shall make a better esti- 
mate of it than from the weak discourses of our imperfect phi- 
losophy. Not the spoil of rich provinces, not the value of 
kingdoms, not the price of Cleopatra's draught, nor any thing 
which was unable to retard for one minute the term of its own 
natural dissolution, could be a price for the redemption of one 
perishing soul, &c. 

When God made a soul, it was only, Let us make man, Sec, 
He spake the word, and it was done. But when man had lost 
this soul, which the Spirit of God breathed into him, it was 
not so soon recovered : this enlarged on. 

A soul in God's account is valued at the price of the blood, 
and shame, and tortures of his beloved Son ; and yet we throw 
it away for the exchange of sins that a man is naturally 
ashamed to own : this topic enlarged on. And all vice is un- 
reasonable ; the most splendid temptation being nothing but a 
well-weaved fallacy, a mere trick, a sophism, and an abuse of 
the vnderstanding. What an affront then is this to the wisdom 
of God^ thus to undervalue a soul in which our own interest is 
so concerned; and for which, when lost, he gave the ransom of 
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his eternal Soo ! It may be said, that whem a soul is so Yahied, 
we ought not to Tentiire the loss of it, eveo to sare the worid : 
this explained. 

III. But it may be, some natures, or some understandings, 
care not for all this. We proceed therefore to the third and 
most material consideration, namely, what it is to lose a 8o«l ; 
which Hierocles thus ex|dains, ** An immortal substance can 
die, not by ceasing to be, but by l«sing all well-being/' or by 
becoming miserable ; which agrees with the caution given us 
by our Saviour, not to fear them that can kill the body ombf^ 
hmt him who isabie to destroy both body and soul m hell ; which 
word signifies, not death, but tortures. 

Some brief explication of the terms us^ in Scriptore to re- 
present to our understandings the greatness of this perishing : 
heU'frret brtmstmu and fire ; that which our Saviour calls the 
omter darkness ; where, because God's justice rules alone, with- 
out the allays and sweet abatements of mercy, there shall be 
pure and unmingled misery, beyond all those expressions 
which the tortures of this world could fumi^ to the sacred 
writers. 

This consideration represented in that expression of our 
blessed Saviour, which he took out of the prophet Isaiah, toil«rf 
the worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched. This quota- 
tion commented on, and illustrated from Isaiah xxxiv. 8, &c.; 
where the prophet prophesies of the great destruction of Jem* 
salem for all her iniquities. It is the day of the Lord's 
vengeance^ and the year of recompenses for the controversy of 
Sion, 4rc. 

Comment on the words^br ever, — everlasting , — eternal^ — the 
never-^ying wormy — the fire unquenchable. Being words hat^ 
rowed by our Saviour and his Apostles from the Old Tesla- 
mait, they must have a signification proportionable to the state 
in which they have dieir signification ; so that as this worm, 
when it signifies a temporal infliction» means a worm that never 
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giyii^ tonneiit till the bod j is coiwmned ; when it is 
tnoslated to an immortal state, it mast signify as much in that 
proportioD : this subject carried on. 

.£▼60 if Origen's opinion were true, and accursed souls were 
to haye a period to their tortures after a thou:>and years, would 
it not be madness to ch<K>se the pleasures of a few years here, 
with trouble,. danger, uncertainty, labor, and the intervals of 
sickness ; and this to endure the flames of hell for a thousand 
years together ? If a man were condemned to lie still, or to lie 
in bed in one posture for seven years together, would he not buy 
it off with his whole estate ? But what is this to the minutes, 
years, and ages of eternity, where there is no hope ? for hell 
could not be hell if there were hope. 

And though the Scripture uses the word Jlre to express the 
torments of accursed souls, yet fire can no more equal the pangs 
of hell, than it can torment an immaterial substance : for they 
are to suffer the wrath of God, who is a consuming Jire : and 
when God takes away all comfort from us, nothing to support 
our spirit is left ; sorrow is our food, and tears our drink. Sec, 
We may guess at this misery of losing our soul by the terrors of 
a guilty conscience, those terrible thorns of the soul : this topic 
dilated on. 

Exhortation, that we take care, lest, for the purchase of a 
little trifling portion of this world, we come into this state of 
torment. Let us not have such a hardiness against the threats 
and representations of divine vengeance. Way in which dif- 
ferent men deceive themselves ; some by taking up atheistical 
opinions, — others, by supposing that God is all mercy, forget- 
ting bis justice, and putting off all repentance to the last hours 
of life, Sec, 

Our youth, and manhood, and old age, are all of them due to 
God ; and justice and mercy are to him equally essential. We 
should remember the fatal and decretory sentence which God 
halh passed on all mankind : It is appointed to all men once 
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to die, and after death coma judgment. And if any of us were 
certain to die next morning, with what earnestness should we 
pray ! with what hatred should we remember our sins ! with 
what scorn should we look on the licentious pleasures of the 
world ! This topic enlarged on. He therefore is a great fool 
that heaps up riches ; that greedily pursues the world ; and at 
the same time heapt up wrath to him$elf against the day of 
wrath. Conclusion. 
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THE FOOLISH EXCHANGE. 



MATTHEW, CHAP. XVI, — ^VERSB 26. 

For what is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul? or what shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul? 

PART I. 

When the eternal mercy of God had decreed to rescue 
mankind from misery and infelicity, and so triumphed over his 
own justice ; the excellent wisdom of God resolved to do it in 
wayv contradictory to the appetites and designs of man, that it 
also might triumph over our weaknesses and imperfect concep-* 
tions. So God decreed to glorify his mercy by curiqg our sins, 
and to exalt his wisdom by the reproof of our ignorance, and 
the representing on what weak and false principles we had 
built our hopes and expectations of felicity ; pleasure and pro-> 
fit, victory over our enemies, riches and pompous honors, power 
and revenge, desires according to sensual appetites, and prose- 
cutions violent and passionate of those appetites, health and 
long life, free from trouble, without poverty or persecution. 

Vitam qn» fficiont beatiorem, 

Jucundissime Martialis, haec sunt. — Mart. x. 47. 

These are the measures of good and evil, the ol^jeet of our 
hopes and fears, the securing our content, and the portion of 
Ait world ; and for the pih^r, let U b^ as it may. ^^% tba 
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blessed Jesus, — ^having made revelations of an immortal dwra- 
tion, of another world, and of a strange restitution to it, even 
by the resurrection of the body, and a new investiture of the 
soul with the same upper garment, clarified and made pure, so 
as no fuller on earth can whiten it; — hath also preached a new 
philosophy, hath cancelled all the old principles, reduced the 
appetites of sense to the discourses of reason, and heightened 
reason to the sublimities of the Spirit, teaching os abstractions 
and immaterial conceptions, giving us new eyes, and new ob- 
jects, and new proportions : for now sensual pleasures are not 
delightful, riches are dross, honors are nothing but the appen- 
dages of virtue, and in relation to it are to receive their ac- 
count. But now if you would enjoy life, you must die ; if 
you would be at ease, you mu^ take up Christ's cross, and con- 
form to his sufferings ; if you would ' save your life,' you must 
f lose it;' and if you would be rich, you must abound in good 
works, you must be ' poor in spirit,' and despise the world, and 
be rich unto God : for whatsoever is contrary to the purchases 
and affections of this world, is an endearment of our hopes in 
the world to come. And, therefore, he having stated the ques- 
tion so, that either we must quit this world or the other ; onr 
affections, I mean, and adherences to this, or our interest and 
hopes of the other ; the choice is rendered very easy by the 
words of my text, because the distance is not less than infi- 
nite, and the comparison hath terms of a vast difference ; hea- 
ven and hell, eternity and a moment, vanity and real felicity, 
life and death eternal, all that can be hoped for and all that 
can be feared ; these are the terms of our choice : and if a man 
have his wits about him, and be not drunk with sensuality and 
senselessness, he need not much to dispute before he pass the 
sentence. For nothing can be given to us to recompense the 
loss of heaven ; and if our souls be lost, there is nothing re- 
maining to us whereby we can be happy. 

' What shall it profit a man V or, ' What shall a man give V 
Is there any exchange for a man's soul ? The question is an 
avlrjffis of the negative. Nothing can be given for an atroX- 
Xayfio, or * a price,' to satisfy for its loss. 

The blood of the Son of God was given to recover it, or as 
an ai^r^Xay/ia to God ; and when' our souls were forfeit to 
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hiM, Botkisg lew than the life and paiMon of God and bum 
coald pay tbe price, I aay, to God ; who yet waa not con- 
cerned in the loaa, fare only that sach waa his goodnew, that 
it pitied him to lee hia creature lost. But to ua what shall ha 
the ApT^iXkayfial what can make us recompense, when we hare 
lost oar own soub, and are lost in a miserable eternity ? What 
can then recompense us 7 Not all the world, not ten thousand 
worlda : and of this that miserable' man whose soul is lost, is the 
beat judge. For the question is iibwrtfriKor, and hath a poten- 
tial aignification, and means wotra £y hmo^' that is. Suppose 
a man ready to die, condemned to the sentence of a horrid deaths 
heightened with the circumstances of trembling and amaze- 
ment, * what would he give' to save his life ? ' Eye for eye, 
tooth for tooth, and all that a man hath, will he give for his 
life/ And this turned to a prbverb among the Jews ; for so 
tbe laat words of the text are, rl b^aei &vdpw»ot A^r^XXay^ 
r^f ^^^* ; which prorerb being usually meant concerning a 
tmn^ffOfnl death, and intended to represent the .sadnesses of a 
condemned person, our blessed Saviour fits to his own purpose; 
and traoalates to the signification of death eternal, which he 
fifist repealed clearly to tbe world. And because no interest 
of the world can make a man recompense for his life, because 
to Jo0e tliat makes him incapable of enjoying the exchangCi 
(and he 'Were a strange fool, who, having no design on immor- 
talitjr or virtue, should be willing to be hanged for a thousand 
pooi^ per annum,) this argument increases infinitely in the 
pnrpoae of our blessed Saviour ; and to gain the world, and to 
lose oor noala, in the Christian sense, is infinitely more mad- 
aesa, and a worse exchange, than when our souls signify nothing 
bat a temporal life. And although possibly the indefinite 
bopea of JBlyaium, or an honorable name, might tempt some 
hardy pemona to leave this world, hoping for a better condition, 
even among^ tbe heathens ; yet no excuse will acquit a Chris- 
tian from madness, if, for the purchase of this world, he lose 

Us eternity* 

Eere, then, fif*t, we will consider the propositions of the ex-> 
change, tbe ' world and a man's soul,' by way of supposition^ 
Mposing all that is propounded were obtained, * the whole 
world.' Secondly^ we. will consider, what is likely to be 
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obtained really, and indeed, of the world, and what are 
really the miseries of a lost soul : for it is propounded in the 
text, by way of supposition, ' if a man should gain the world,' 
which no man ever did nor ever can ; and he that gets most, 
gets too little to be exchanged for a temporal life. Aml» 
thirdly, I shall apply it to your practice, and make mat^id 
considerations. 

1. First, then, suppose a man gets all the world, what is it 
that he gets ? It is a bubble and a phantasm, and hath no 
reality beyond a present transient use ; a thing that is impossi- 
ble to be enjoyed, because its fruits and usages are transmitted 
to us by parts and by succession. He that hath all the world, 
(if we can suppose such a man) cannot have a, dish of fresh 
summer-fruits in the midst of winter, not so much as a green 
fig : and very much of its possessions is so hid, so fugacioas^ 
and of so uncertain purchase, that it is like the riches of the 
sea to the lord of the shore ; all the fish and wealth within 
all its hollowness are his, (jfut he is never the better for what he 
cannot get: all the shell -fishes that produce pearl, produce 
them not for him ; and the bowels of the earth shall hide her 
treasures in undiscovered retirements : so that it will signify as 
much to this great purchaser to be. entitled to an inheritance in 
the upper region of the air ; he is so far from possessing all its 
riches, that he does not so much as know of them, nor under- 
stand the philosophy of her minerals. 

2. I consider, that he that is the greatest possessor in the 
world, enjpys its best and most noble parts» and those which 
are of most excellent perfection, but in common with the in- 
ferior persons, and the most despicable of his kingdom. Can 
the greatest prince inclose the sun, and set one little star in his 
cabinet for his own use, or secure to himself the gentle and 
benign influences of any one constellation ? Are not his sub- 
jects* fields bedewed with the same showers that water his gar- 
dens of pleasure ? 

Nay, those things which he esteems his ornament, and the 
singularity of his possessions, are they not of more use to 
others than to himself? For suppose his garments splendid 
and shining, like the robe of a cherub, or the clothing of the 
fields ; all that be that wears them enjoys, is, that they keephim 
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warnif and dean, and modest; and all thii ia done by clean 
and leee pom pout vettmenU ; and the beauty of them, which 
distinguishes him from others, is made to please the eyes of the 
beholders ; and he is like a fair bird, or the meretricious paint- 
ing of a wanton woman, made wholly to be looked on, that is, 
to be enjoyed by every one but himself : and the fairest face 
and the sparkling eye cannot perceive or enjoy their own besia* 
lies but by reflection. It is I that am pleased with beholding 
his gaiety ; and the gay man, in his greatest bravery, is only 
pleased because I am pleased with the sight ; so borrowing his 
little and imaginary complacency from the delight that I have, 
not from any inherency of his own possession. 

The poorest artisan of Rome, walking in Caesar's gardens, 
had the same pleasures which they ministered to their lord : 
and although it may be, be was put to gather fruits to eat from 
another place, yet his other senses were delighted equally with 
CoBsar's : the birds made him as good music, the flowers gave 
him as sweet smells ; he there sucked as good air, and de- 
lighted in the beauty and order of the place, for the same rea- 
aon and on the same perception as the prince himself ; save 
only that Caesar paid, for all that pleasure, vast sums of money, 
4he blood and treasure of a province, which the poor man had 
for nothing. 

8. Suppose a man lord of all the world (for still we are but 
in supposition) ; yet, since every thing is received, not accord- 
ing to its own greatness and worth, but according to the capa- 
city of the receiver, it signifies very little as to our content or 
lo the rushes of our possession. If any man should give to a 
lion a fitir meadow full of hay, or a thousand quince trees ; or 
ahould give to the goodly bull, the master and the fairest of the 
whole herd, a thousand fair stags ; if a man should present 
to a ohild a ship laden with Persian carpets, and the ingredi- 
ants of the rich scarlet ; all these, being disproportionate either 
to the appetite or to the understanding, could add nothing of 
content, and might declare the freeness of the presenter, but 
.they upbraid the incapacity of the receiver. And so it does 
if God should give the whole world to any roan. He knows 
not what to do with it ; he can use no more but according to 
tha oapaoities of a man ; he can use nothing but meat, and 
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drink, and clothes; and infinite nches, that can give bin 
changes of raiment every day and a full table, do but give him 
H clean trencher every bit he eats; it signifies no more bat 
wantonness and variety, to the same, not to any new purposes. 
He to whom the world can be given to any purpose greater 
than a private estate can minister, must have new capacities 
created in him : he needs the understanding of an angel, to 
take the accounts of his estate ; he had need have a stomadi 
like fire or the grave, for else he can eat no more than one of 
his healthful subjects ; and unless he hath an eye like the sun, 
jEtnd a motion like that of a thought, and a bulk as big as 
one of the orbs of heaven, the pleasures of his eye can be'n# 
greater than to behold the beauty of a little prospect from a 
hill, or to look on the heap of gold packed up in a little room, 
or to dote on a cabinet of jewels, better than which there is ne 
man that sees at all, but sees every day. For, not to name 
the beauties and sparkling diamonds of heaven, a man's, or it 
woman's, or a hawk's eye, is more beauteous and excellent 
than all the jewels of his crown. And when we remember 
that a beast, who hath quicker senses than a man, yet hath not 
so great delight in the fruition of any object, because he wants 
understanding and the power to make reflex acts on his per^ 
ception ; it will follow, that understanding and knowlege is the 
greatest instrument of pleasure, and he that is most knowing, 
hath a capacity to become happy, which a less knowing prince, 
or a rich person, hath not ; and in this only a man's capacity 
is capable of enlargement. But then, although they only havt 
power to relish any pleasure rigl^tly, who rightly under- 
stand the nature, and degrees, and essences, and ends of things; 
yet they that do so, understand also the vanity and the unsat]»> 
fyingness of the things of this world, so that the relish, which 
could not be great in a great understanding, appears contempt- 
ible, because its vanity appears at the same time : the under> 
standing sees all, and sees through it. 

4. The greatest vanity of this world is remarkable in this, 
that all its joys summed up together are not big Enough to 
counterpoise the evil of one sharp disease, or to allay a sorrow. 
For imagine a man great in his dominion as Cyrus, rich as So- 
lomon, victorioud as David, beloved like Titus, learned as 
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megisty powerful as all the Roman greatness ; all this, and the 
results of all this, give hi^ no more pleasure, in the midst of a 
fever or the tortures of the stone, than if he were only lord of a 
little dish, and a dishful of fountain water. Indeed the excel- 
lency of a holy conscience is a comfort and a magazine of joy, 
BO great, that it sweetens the most bitter potion of the world, 
and makes tortures and death, not only tolerable, but amiable ; 
and* therefore, to part with this, whose excellency is so great, 
for the world, that is of so inconsiderable a worth, as not to 
have in it recompense enough for the sorrows of a sharp dis- 
ease, is a bargain fit to be made by none but fools and mad- 
men. Antiochus Epiphanes, and Herod the Great, and his 
grandchild, Agrippa, were sad instances of this great truth: 
to every of which it happened, that the grandeur of their for- 
tune, the greatness of their possessions, and the increase of 
their estate, disappeared and expired like camphire, at their 
arrest by those several sharp diseases, which covered their 
heads with cypress, and hid their crowns in an inglorious 
g;rave. 

For what can all the world minister to a sick person, if it repre-* 
sents all the spoils of nature, and the choicest delicacies of land 
and sea ? Alas ! his appetite is lost, and to see a pebble-stone is 
more pleasing to him : for he can look on that without loath- 
ing, but not so on the most delicious fare that ever made famous 
the Roman luxury. Perfumes make his head ache ; if you load 
him with jewels, you press him with a burden as troublesome as 
hisgprave-stone : and what pleasure is in all those possessions that 
cannot make his pillow easy, nor tame the rebellion of a tumul- 
tuous humor, nor restore the use of a withered hand, or 
straighten a crooked finger ? Vain is the hope of that man, 
whose sonl rests on vanity and such unprofitable possessions. 

5. Suppose a man lord of ail this world, a universal monarch, 
as some princes have lately designed ; all that cannot minister 
content to him ; not that content which a poor contemplative 
man, by the strength of Christian philosophy, and the support 
of a very small fortune, daily does enjoy. All his power and 
greatness cannot command the sea to overflow his shores, or to 
stay from retiring to the opposite strand : it cannot make his 
children dutiful or wise. And though the world admired at the 
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greatness of Philip the Second's fortune, in the accession of 
Portugal and the East Indies to his principalities, yet this could 
not allay the infelicity of his family, and the unhandsomeness 
of his condition, in having a proud, and indiscreet, and a Yicioos 
young prince, likely to inherit all his greatness. And if nothing 
appears in the face of such a fortune to tell all the world that 
it is spotted and imperfect ; yet there is, in all conditions of the 
world, such weariness and tediousness of the spirits, that a man 
is ever more pleased with hopes of going off from the* preseDt» 
than in dwelling on that condition, which, it may be, others 
admire and think beauteous, but none knoweth the smart of it 
but he that drank off the little pleasure, and felt the ill relish of 
the appendage. How many kings- have groaned under the 
burden of their crowns, and have sunk down and died ! How 
many have quitted their pompous cares, and retired into private 
lives, there to enjoy the pleasures of philosophy and religion, 
which their thrones denied ! 

And if we consider the supposition of the text, the thing will 
demonstrate itself. For he who can be supposed the owner 
and purchaser of the whole world, must either be a king or a 
private person. A private person can hardly be supposed to be 
the man ; for if he be subject to another, how can he be lord of 
the whole world ? But if he be a king, it is certain that his 
cares are greater than any man's, his fears are bigger, his evib 
n^ountainous, the accidents that discompose him are more fre- 
quent, and sometimes intolerable ; and of all his great posses- 
sions he hath not the greatest use and benefit ; but they are like 
a great harvest, which more laborers must bring in, and more 
must eat of ; only he is the centre of all the cares, and they fix 
on him, but the profits run out to all the lines of the circle, to 
all that are about him, whose good is therefore greater than the 
good of the prince, because what they enjoy is the purchase of 
the princess care ; and so they feed on his cost. 

Privatusque magis vivam te rego bealus.* 

Servants live the best lives, for their care is single, only how 
to please their lord ; but all the burden of a troublesome pro- 
vidence and ministration makes the outside pompous and more 

• Horat. Sat. i. 3. 142. 
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fiiU of ceremony, bat intricates the condition and disturbs the 
qaiet of the great possessor. 

And imagine a person as blest as can be supposed on the 
stock of worldly interest; when all his accounts are cast up, he 
differs nothing from his subjects or his servants but in mere 
eireiimstance, nothing of reality or substance. He hath more 
to wait at his tables, or persons of higher rank to do the meanest 
offices ; more ceremonies of address, a fairer escutcheon, louder 
titles ; but can this multitude of dishes make him have a good 
stomadi, or does not satiety cloy it ? when his high diet is such 
that he is not capable of being feasted, and knows not the fre- 
quent delights and oftener possibilities a poor man hath of being 
refredied, while not only his labor makes hunger, and so makes . 
his meat delicate (and then it cannot be ill fare, let it be what 
it will) ; but also his provision is such, that every little addi- 
tion 18 a direct feast to him ; while the greatest owner of the 
world, giving to himself the utmost of his desires, hath nothing 
left beyond his ordinary, to become the entertainment of his 
festiral days, but more loads of the same meat* And then let 
him consider how much of felicity can this condition contribute 
to bim, in which he is not farther gone beyond a person of a 
little fortune in the greatness of his possession, than he is fallen 
diort in the pleasures and possibility of their enjoyment. 

And that is a sad condition, when, like Midas, all that the 
man touches shall turn to gold : and his is no better, to whom 
a perpetual full table, not recreated with fasting, not made 
pleasant with intervening scarcity, ministers no more good than 
a heap of gold does ; that is, he hath no bene6t of it, save the 
beholding of it with his eyes. Cannot a man quench his thirst 
as well out of an urn or chalice as out of a whole river ? It 
is an ambitious thirst, and a pride of draught, that had rather 
lay his mouth to Euphrates than to a petty goblet ; but if he 
IumI rather, it adds not so much to his content as to his danger 

and his vanity. 

CO fit, 

Plenior ut si qnos delectet copia junto. 
Com ripa simul avulsos ferat Aufidus acer. 

Hor. Sat. 1. 1.5(^ 

^ Rare volte ha fame chista sempre k tavola. 
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For so I have heard of persom whom the rhrer halh svrejpt 
away, together with the turf they pressed, when they stoojped 
to drown their pride rather than their thirst 

6. But this supposition hath a lessening term. If a mfli 
could be born heir of all the world, it were something ; but so 
man ever was so, except him only who enjoyed- the leasl of it, 
the Son of Man, that * had not where to lay his bead/ Bat 
in the supposition it is, * If a man conld gain tba whole wocUy 
which supposes labor and sorrow, trouble and expense, venloft 
and hazard, and so much time expired in its acquist and por^ 
chase, that, besides the possession is not secured to ns for a tBnH 
of life, so our lives are almost expired before we beconie estatod 
in OUT purchases. And, indeed, it is a sad thing to see anas? 
bitious or a covetous person make his life unpleasant, troable^ 
some, and vexatious, to grasp a power bigger than himself, to 
fight for it with infinite hazards of his life, so that is a thonsaad 
to one but he perishes in the attempt, and gets nothing at dl 
but an untimely grave, a reproachful memory, and an eariy 
damnation. But suppose he gets a victory, and that the oa^ 
happy party is put to begin a new game ; then to see the fears, 
the watchfulness, the diligence, the laborious arts to secnfe a 
possession, lest the desperate party should recover a desperate 
game. And suppose this, with a new stock of labors, danger^ 
and expense, be seconded by a new success ; then to look dn the 
new emergencies, and troubles, and discontents, aoMng hit 
friends, about parting the spoil ; the envies, the jealousies, the 
slanders, the underminings, and the perpetual insecurity of his 
condition : all this, I say, is to see a man take infinite pains 
to make himself miserable. But if he will be so unlearned as 
to call this gallantry or a splendid fortune ; yet, by this time, 
when he remembers he hath certainly spent much of his time ia 
trouble, and how long he shall enjoy this he is still uncertain ; 
he is not certain of a month ; and suppose it be seven years, yet 
when he comes to die, and cast up his accounts, and shall find 
nothing remaining but a sad remembrance of evils and troubles 
past, and expectations of worse, infinitely worse, he must ac« 
knowlege himself convinced, that to gain all this world is a for- 
tune not worth the labor and the dangers, the fears and trans- 
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poriations of passions, though the soul's loss be not considered 
in the bargain. 

II. But I told you all this while that this is but a supposition 
still, the putting of a case or like a fiction of law ; nothing 
real. For if we consider, in the second place, how much every 
man is likely to get really, and how much it is possible for any 
man to get, we shall find the account far shorter yet, and the 
pardiase most trifling and inconsiderable. For, first, the world 
is at the same time enjoyed by all its inhabitants, and the sama 
portion of it by several persons in their several capacities. A 
prinea enjoys his whole kingdom, not as all his people enjoy it» 
but in the manner of a prince ; the subject in the manner of 
snl^ects. The prince hath certain regalia beyond the rest; 
Imt the feudal right of subjects does them more emolument, and 
the regalia does the prince more honor : and those that hold the 
fees io subordinate right, transmit also it to their tenants, bene- 
ficiaries, and dependents, to public uses, to charity, and hospi« 
tality ; all which is a lessening of the lord's possessions, and a 
cutting his river into little streams, not that himself alone, but 
that all his relatives may drink to be refreshed. Thus the well 
where the woman of Samaria sat, was Jacob's well, and he 
drank of it; but so did his wives, and his children, and his 
cattle* So that what we call ours, is really ours but for our 
portion of expense and use; we have so little of it, that our ser- 
vants have fan more ; and that which is ours, is nothing but the 
title, and the care, and the trouble of securing and dispensing ; 
save only that God, whose stewards we all are, will call such 
owners (as they are pleased to call themselves) to strict ac- 
Qonnts for their disbursements. And by this account, the posses- 
sion or dominion is but a word, and serves a fancy, or a pa»> 
sion, or a vice, but no real end of nature. It is the use and 
^pending it that makes a man, to all real purposes of nature, to 
be the owner of it ; and in this the lord and master hath but a 
share. 

2. But, secondly, consider how far short of the whole world 
the greatest prince that ever reigned did come. Alexander, 
that wept because he had no more worlds to conquer, vras, in 
his knowlege, deceived and brutish as in his passion : he over- 
ran much of Asia; but he could never pass the Ganges, and 
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never thrust his sword in the bowels of Europe, and knew 
nothing of America. And the oiKovfA^vrj, or * the whole world/ 
began to have an appropriate sense ; and was rather put to the 
Roman greatness, as an honorable appellative, than did sig- 
nify that they were lords of the world, who never went beyond 
Persia, Egypt, or Britain. 

But why do I talk of great things in this question of the ex- 
change of the soul for the world ? Because it is a real bargain 
which many men (too many, God knows) do make, we must 
consider it as applicable to practice. Every man that loses his 
soul for the purchase of the world, must not look to have the 
portion of a king. How few men are princes ; and of those 
that are not born so, how seldom instances are found in story of 
persons, that, by their industry, became so ! But we must come 
far lower yet. Thousands there are that damn themselves; 
and yet their purchase, at long-running, and after a base and 
weary life spent, is but five hundred pounds a year : nay, it 
may be, they only cozen an easy person out of a good estate, 
and pay for it at an easy rate, which they obtain by lying, by 
drinking, by flattery, by force ; and the gain is nothing but a 
thousand pound in the whole, or, it may be, nothing but a con- 
venience. Nay, how many men hazard their salvation for an 
acre of ground, for twenty pound, to please a master, to get a 
small and a kind usage from a superior ! These men get bat 
little, though they did not give so much for it ; so little, that 
Epictetus thought the purchase dear enough, though you paid 
nothing for it but flattery and observance : Oh irpooerX^Oi^f e^* 
iariaatv tivos ; oh yap ihutKas rf KoXovyrt tovov ttcmXcc to bei- 
wvov* hrahovb* ahro wXel, depairelas irwXci** "Observance was 
the price of his meal ;** and he paid too dear for one that gave 
his birthright for it; but he that exchanges his soul for it, 
knows not the vanity of his purchase nor the value of his loss. 
He that gains the purchase and spoil of a kingdom, hath got 
that, which, to all that are placed in heaven, or to a man that 
were seated in the paths of the sun, seems but like a spot in an 
eye, or a mathematical point, so without vastness, that it seems 
labe without dimensions. But he whose purchase is but his 

* £nc. c. 32. 
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neighbor's field, or a few unjust acres, hath got that which is 
Inconsiderable, below the notice and description of the map : 
for by such hieroglyphical representments, Socrates chid the 
vanity of a proud Athenian. 

3. Although these premises may suffice to show that the 
supposed purchase is but yain, and that all which men use re- 
My to obtain 9 is less than trifles ; yet even the possession of it, 
whatsoever it be, is not mere and unmixed, but allayed with 
sorrow and uneasiness ; the gain hath but enlarged his appetite, 
and, like a draught to an hydropic person, hath enraged his 
thirst ; and still that which he hath not is infinitely bigger 
than what he hath, since the first enlargement of his purchase 
was not to satisfy necessity, but his passion, his lust or his ava- 
ricey his pride or his revenge. These things cease not by their 
fuel ; but their flames grow bigger, and the capacities are 
stretched, and they want more than they did at first. For who 
wants mosty he that wants five pounds, or he that wants five 
thousand ? And supposing a man naturally supported and pro- 
vided for, in the dispensations of nature there is no difibrence, 
but that the poor hath enough to fill his belly, and the rich 
man can never have enough to fill his eye. The poor man's 
wants are no greater than what may be supplied by charity ; 
and the rich man's wants are so big that none but princes can 
relieve them ; and they are left to all the temptations of great 
vices and huge cares to make their reparations. 

Div08 eget gem mis, Cereali mnnere pauper ; 
Sed cum egeant ambo, pauper egens minus est.* 

• 

If the greatness of the world's possessions produce such 
fruits, vexation, and care, and want; the ambitious requiring 
of great estates is but like the selling of a fountain to buy a 
fever, a parting with content to buy necessity, and the purchase 
of an unhandsome condition at the price of infelicity. 

4. He that enjoys a great portion of this world, hath most 
commonly the allay of some great cross, which, although some- 
times God -designs in mercy, to wean his affections from the 
work), and for the abstracting them from sordid adherences 

* Anson. Epig. cxxxiv. 3. 
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and cofaabi^tioa, to make his eyes like stars, to fix th&in is 
the orbs of heaven and the regions of felicity, yet they are an 
inseparable appendant and condition of humanity. Solomon 
observed the vanity of some persons, that heaped up great 
riches for their heirs, and yet ' knew not virhether a wise naa 
or a fool should possess them ; this is a great evil under As 
sun.' And if we observe the great crosses many times God 
permits in great families, as discontent in marriages, artificial 
or natural bastardies, a society of man and wife like the cqii«» 
junction of two politics, full of state, and ceremony, and desip^ 
but empty of those sweet caresses, and natural hearty compli- 
cations and endearments, usual in meaner and innocent personi; 
the perpetual sickness, fulness of diet, fear of dying, the abust 
of flatterers, the trouble and noise of company, the tedious <^^ 
ciousness of impertinent and ceremonious visits, the declensioQ 
pf estate, the sadness of spirit, the notoriousness of those ikh 
honors which the meanness of lower persons conceals, but their 
eminency makes as visible as the spots in the moon's face ; . we 
shall find him to be most happy that hath most of wisdom and 
least of the world, because he only hath the least danger imd the 
most security. 

5. And lastly, his soul so gets nothing that wins all this 
world, if he loses his soul, that it is ten to one but he 'that gets 
the one, therefore shall lose the other; for to a great and opo^ 
lent fortune, sin is so adherent and insinuating, that it comes 
to him in the nature of civility. It is a sad sight to see a great 
personage undertake an action passionately and on great inter- 
est; and let him manage it as indiscreetly, let the whole 
design be unjust, let it be acted with ail the malice and impo- 
tency in the world, he shall have enow to tell him that he pro* 
ceeds wisely enough, to be servants of his interest, and prOf 
moters of his sin, instruments of his malice, and actors of his re^ 
yenge. But which of all his relatives shall dare to tell him 
of his indiscretion, of his rage, and of his folly ? He had need 
be a bold man and a severe person that shall tell him of ^is 
danger, and that he is in a direct progress towards hell. And 
indeed such personages have been so long nourished up ip ^pftr 
ness, flattery, and effeminacy, that too often themselves are 
impatient of a monitor, and think the charity and duty of a 
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Bodest repreheiMioii to be a rudeness aad incivility. That 
prince is a wise man that loves to have it otherwise ; and» cer- 
tainlj, it is a strange civility and dutifulness in friends and re- 
latives, to Suffer him to go to hell uncontrolled, rather than to 
seem unmannerly towards a great sinner. But, certainly, this 
ia none of the least infelicities of them who are lords of the 
world, and masters of great possessions. 

-I ^mit to speak of the habitual intemperance which is too 
oommonly annexed to festival and delicious tables, where there 
im no other measure or restraint on the appetite, but its fulness 
and satiety, and when it cannot or dare not eat more. Often^ 
times it happens, that the intemperance of a poor table is more 
temperate and hath less of luxury in it than the temperance of 
a rich. To this are consequent all the evil accidents and effects 
nf fulness, pride, lust, wantonness, softnesses of disposition, and 
liasolution of manners, huge talking, imperiousness, despite 
nd contempt of poor persons; and, at the best, it is a great 
Mnptation for a man to have in his power whatsoever he can 
UkTe in his sensual desires. Who then shall check his vora« 
dtjr or calm his revenge, or allay his pride, or mortify his lusti 
»r humble his spirit ? It is like as when a lustful young and: 
empted person lives perpetually with his amorous and delicious 
■ietress : if he escapes burning that is inflamed from within and 
et on fire from without, it is a greater miracle than the escaping 
rom the flames of the furnace by the three children of the cap- 
ifity. And just such a thing is the possession of the world ; it 
mmishes us with abilities to sin and opportunities of ruin, and 
t makes us to dwell with poisons, and dangers, and enemies. 

And although the grace of God is sufficient to great person- 
ages and masters of the world, and that it is possible for a 
young roan to be tied on a bed of flowers, and fastened by the 
inns and band of a courtesan, and tempted wantonly, and yet 
to escape the danger and the crime, and to triumph gloriously ; 
(for so St. Jerome reports of a son of the king of Nicoimedia) 
lid riches and a free fortune are designed by God to be a 
^eroy, and an opportunity of doing noble things, and excellent 
cbsrity, and exact justice, and to protect innocence, and to 
<bfend oppressed people: yet it is a mercy mixed with much 
danger ; yea, it is like the present of a whole vintage to a man 
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in a hectic fever ; he will be shrewdly tempted to drink of it, 
and, if he does, he is inflamed, and may chance to die with the 
kindness. Happy are those persons who use the world, and 
abuse it not ; who possess a part of it, and love it for no other 
ends but for necessities of nature, and conveniences of person, 
and discharge of all their duty and the offices of religion, and 
charity to Christ and all Christ's members. But since he that 
hath all the world cannot command nature to do him one office 
extraordinary, and enjoys the best part but in common witk 
the poorest man in the world, and can use no more of it bat 
according to a limited and a very narrow capacity ; and what- 
soever he can use or possess, cannot outweigh the present press- 
ure of a sharp disease, nor can it at all give him content, without 
which there can be nothing of felicity ; since a prince, in the 
matter of using the world, differs nothing from his subjects, bit 
in mere accidents and circumstances, and yet these very maty 
trifling differences are not to be obtained but by so much labor 
and care, so great expense of time and trouble, that the posses- 
sion will not pay thus much of the price ; and, after all tUii 
the man may die two hours after he hath made his troublesone 
and expensive purchase, and is certain not to enjoy it long: 
add to this last, that most men get so little of the world, tint 
it is altogether of a trifling and inconsiderable interest ; thai 
they who have the most of this world, have the most of that 
but in title and in supreme rights and reserved privileges, the ' 
real use descending on others to more substantial purposes; 
that the possession of this trifle is mixed with sorrow on other 
accidents, and is allayed with fear ; and that the greatness of 
men's possessions increases their thirst, and enlarges their wants, 
by swelling their capacity ; and, above all, is of so great danger 
to a man's virtue, that a great fortune and a very great virtae 
are not always observed to grow together : — ^he that observes 
all this, (and much more he may observe) will see that he that 
gains the whole world, hath made no such great bargain of it, 
although he had it for nothing but the necessary unavoidable 
troubles in getting it. But how great a folly is it to buy so 
great a trouble, so great a vanity, with the loss of our precioui 
souls, remains to be considered in the following parts of the 
text. 
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SERMON IX. 



PART II. 

* And lose his own soul ? or, what shall a man give in 
exchange for his soui*^' — And now the question is finally 
stated, and the dispute is concerning the sum of affairs. 

De morte bominis nalla est cunctatio longa* 

And, therefore, when the soul is at a stake, not for its tem- 
poral, but for its eternal interest, it is not good to be hasty in 
determining, without taking just measures of the exchange. 
Solomon had the good things of the world actually in posses- 
mon ; and he tried them at the touchstone of prudence and na- 
toiral value, and found them allayed with vanity and imperfec- 
tion ; and we that see them * weighed in the balance of the 
sanctuary,' and tried by the touchstone of the Spirit, find them 
not only light and unprofitable, but pungent and dolorous. But 
now we are to consider what it is that men part with and lose, 
^en, with passion and impotency, they get the world ; and 
that will present the bargain to be a huge infelicity. And this 
I observe to be intimated in the word, * lose.' Por he that gives 
gold for cloth, or precious stones for bread, serves his ueedis of 
nature, and loses nothing by it ; and the merchant that found a 
pearl of great price, and sold all that he had to make the pur- 
'chase of it, made a good venture ; he was no loser : but here 
the case is otherwise ; when a man gains the whole world, and 
his soul goes in the exchange, he hath not done like a mer- 
chant, but like a child or prodigal; he hath given himself 
away, he hath lost all that can distinguish him from a slave or 
t miserable person, he loses his soul in the exchange. For the 
soul of a man all the world cannot be a just price ; a man may 
lose it, or throw it away, but he can never make a good ex- 
^nge when he parts with this jewel : and, therefore, our 
Uessed Saviour rarely well expresses it by Srifnovv, which is 

• Juv. vi. 221. 
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fully opposed to nipbos, * gain :' it is such an ill market a man 
makes, as if he should proclaim his riches and goods vendible 
for a garland of thistles decked and trimmed up with the stink- 
ing poppy. 

But we shall better understand the nature of this bargain if 
we consider the soul that is exchanged ; what it is in itself, ib 
Qrder, not of nature, but to felicity and the capacities of joy; 
secondly, what price the Son of God paid for it; and^ thirdly) 
what it is to lose it ; that is, what miseries and tortures ai« 
signified by losing a soul. 

I. First, if we consider what the soul is in its own capacity 
to happiness, we shall find it to be an excellency greater than 
the sun, of an angelical substance, sister to a cherobimy. an 
image of the Divinity, and the great argument of that mercy 
whereby God did distinguish us from the lower form of beasU) 
and trees, and minerals. 

For, so it was, the Scripture affirms that * God made mas 
after his own image,' that is, secundum illam imaginem et 
ideam quam concepit ipse; not according to the likeness of any 
of those creatures which were pre-existent to man's prodiicticMif 
not according to any of those images or ideas whereby God 
created the heavens and the earth, but by a new form, to dit!' 
tinguish him from all other substances ; **he made him by i 
new idea of his own," by an uncreated exemplar. And besides^ 
that this was a donation of intelligent faculties, such as we QBr 
derstand to be perfect and essential, or rather the essence of 
God, it is also a designation of him to a glorious immortali^v 
and communication of the rays and reflections of his own e8r 
sential felicities. 

But the soul is all that whereby we may be, and without 
which we cannot be, happy. It is not the eye that sees the 
beauties of the heaven, nor the ear that hears the sweetness- of 
music, or the glad tidings of a prosperous accident ; but the 
soul that perceives all the relishes of sensual and inteliecUial 
perfections ; and the more noble and excellent the soul is, the 
greater and more savory are its perceptions. And, if a child 
beholds the rich ermine, or the diamonds of a starry night, or 
the order of the world, or hears the discourses of an Apostle ; 
because he makes no reflex, acts oa himself, and sees not that 
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be sees, he can have but the pleasure of a fool, or the deli- 
^Aousness of a mule. But, although the reflection of its own 
lets be a rare instrument of pleasure or pain respectively, yet 
lie soul's excellency is, on the same reason, not perceived by 
IE* by which the sapidness of pleasant things of nature are 
lot understood by a child ; even because the soul cannot reflect 
kur enough. For as the sun, which is the fountain of light and 
leat, makes violent and direct emissions of his rays from him- 
lelf, but reflects them no farther than to the bottom of a cloud, 
»r the lowest imaginary circle of the middle region, and, there- 
bre, receives not a duplicate of his own heat ; so is the soul 
if- man; it reflects on its own inferior actions of particular 
lense, or general understanding ; but, because it knows little 
if its own nature, the manners of volition, the immediate in- 
Iraments of understanding, the way how it comes to meditate ; 
md cannot discern how a sudden thought arrives, or the solu- 
tion of a doubt not depending on preceding premises; there- 
bre, above half its pleasures are abated, and its own worth less 
laderstood ; and, possibly, it is the better it is so. If the ele- 
^bsntknew his strength, or the horse the vigorousness of his 
ywn spirit, they would be as rebellious against their rules as 
inreasonable men against government; nay, the angels them- 
lelTes, because their light reflected home to their orbs, and 
dikey understood all the secrets of their own perfection, they 
|raw- vertiginous, and fell from the battlements of heaven. But 
the excellency of a human soul shall then be truly understood, 
\fhen the reflection will make no distraction of our faculties, 
tor enkindle any irregular fires; when we may understand 
oarselves without danger. 

. In the mean this consideration is gone high enough, when 
we understand the soul of a man to be so excellently perfect, 
flMt we cannot understand how excellently perfect it is ; that 
being the best way of expressing our conceptions of God him- 
aelL And, therefore, I shall not need by distinct discourses 
li> represent that the will of man is the last resort and sane- 
laary of true pleasure, which, in its formality, can be nothing 
else bnt a conformity of possession or of being to the will ; that 
the uttderstanding, being the channel and conveyance of the 
•obleit perc^i^ons, feeds on pleasures in all its proportionate 
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acts, and unless it be disturbed by interyening sins and remiai 
brances derived hence, keeps a perpetual festival ; that the pw* 
aions are every of them fitted with an object, in which they raft 
as in their centre ; that they have such delight in these ttnii 
proper objects, that too often they venture a damnation ratfaei 
than quit their interest and possession. But yet from tfam 
considerations it would follow, that to lose a soul, which isd^^ 
signed to be an immense sea of pleasure, even in its natonl 
capacities, is to lose all that whereby a man can pomhly be, 
or be supposed, happy. And so much the rather is this under- 
stood to be an insupportable calamity, because losing a soul m 
this sense is not a mere privation of those felicities, of which a 
soul is naturally designed to be a partaker, but it is an invest* 
ing it with contrary objects, and cross effects, and doloriMB 
perceptions : for the will, if it misses its desires, is afflicttd; 
and the understanding, when it ceases to be ennobled wilh 
excellent things, is made ignorant as a swine, dull as the fool 
of a rock ; and the affections are in the destitution of thdr psr« 
fective actions made tumultuous, vexed and discomposed Is 
the height of rage and violence. But this is but the it^ 
ta^cVwv, ** the beginning of those throes," which end not but ia 
eternal infelicity. 

II. Secondly, if we consider the price that the Son of Qoi 
pcud for the redemption of a soul, we shall better estiniate,of it, 
than from the weak discourses of our imperfect and unleanMd 
philosophy. Not the spoil of rich provinces, not the estiflMls 
of kingdoms, not the price of Cleopatra's draught, nor aaj 
thing that was corruptible or perishing ; for that which coaU 
not one minute retard the term of its own natural dissolutioii 
could not be a price for the redemption of one perishing 
And if we list but to remember, and then consider, that a 
able, lost, and accursed soul does so infinitely undervaltte aid 
disrelish all the goods and riches that this world dotes on, that 
he hath no more gust in them, or pleasure, than the fox hath ia 
eating a turf; that, if he could be imagined to be the lord of 
ten thousand worlds, he would give them all for any shadow of 
hope of a possibility of returning to life again ; that Dives ia 
hell would have willingly gone on emb^assy to his father's house, 
that he might have been quit a ^ittle from his flameSf and on 
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that condition would have given Lazarus the fee-simple of all 
Us temporal possessions, thougrh he had once denied to relieve 
lum widi the superfluities of his table ; we shall soon confess 
that a moment of time is no good exchange for an eternity of 
duration ; and a light unprofitable possession is not to be put 
in the balance against a soul, which is the glory of the creation ; 
a souU with whom God had made a contract, and contracted 
excellent relations ; it being one of 6od*s appellatives, that he 
is * the Lover of souls.' 

When God made a soul, it was only Faciamus kominem ad 
imoffinem nottram. He spake the word, and it was done. 
Bat when man had lost this soul which the Spirit of God 
breathed into him, it was not so soon recovered. It is likjB the 
resanrection, which hath troubled the faith of many, who are 
more apt to believe that God made a man from nothing, than 
thai he can return a man from dust and corruption. But for 
this resurrection of the soul, for the reimplacing the divine 
isMge, for the rescuing it from the deviPs power, for the re- 
entitling it to the kingdoms of grace and glory, God did a 
greater work than the creation ; he was fain to contract divinity 
to a span, to send a person to die for us, who, of himself, could 
not die, and was constrained to use rare and mysterious arts to 
make him capable of djing ; he prepared a person instrumental 
to his purpose, by sending his Son from his own bosom, a per- 
son both Gk>d and man, an enigma to all nations and to all 
leiences; one that ruled over all the angels, that walked on the 
pavements of heaven, whose feet were clothed with stars, whose 
•yes were brighter than the sun, whose voice is louder than 
thander, whose understanding is larger than that infinite space, 
which we imagine in the uncircumscribed distance beyond the 
fint erb of heaven ; a person to whom felicity was as essential 
as life to Gk>d : this was the only person that was designed, in 
the Vernal decrees of the divine predestination, to pay the price 
of a soul, to ransom us from death ; less than this person could 
not do it. For although a soul in its essence is finite, yet there 
were many infinites which were incident and annexed to the 
oondition of-lost soub. For all which because provision was to 
be HMde, nothing less than an infinite excellence could satisfy 
for a soal who was lost to infinite and eternal ages, who was 
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to be afflicted with insupportable and undetermined, tfaaiii} 
next to infinite, pains ; who was to bear the load of an infinite 
anger from the provocation of an eternal God. And yet if it 
be possible that infinite can receive degrees, this is but om* 
half of the abyss, and I think the lesser. For that this pm^ 
son, who was God eternal, should be lessened in all his ap 
pearances to a span, to the little dimensions of a man ; andthiift 
he should really become very contemptibly little, although, aft 
the same time, he was infinitely and unalterably great; that is, 
essential, natural, and necessary felicity should turn into aa 
intolerable, violent, and immense calamity to his person ; thift 
this great God should not be admitted to pay the price of ov 
redemption, unless he would suffer that horrid misery, which 
that lost soul should suffer ; as it represents the glories of hii 
goodness, who used such rare and admirable instruments ia 
actuating the designs of his mercy, so it shows our oonditioB ti 
have been very desperate, and our loss invaluable. 

A soul in God's account is valued at the price of the blood, 
and shame, and tortures of the Son of God ; and yet we thraur 
it away for the exchange of sins that a man naturally is y<4wi— ^ 
to own ; we lose it for the pleasure, the sottish beastly plea* 
sure, of a night. I need not say, we lose our soul to save ow 
lives; for, though that was our blessed Saviour *s instance of tbe 
great unreasonableness of men, who by ' saving their lives, km 
them,' that is, in the great account of doomsday ; though thii^ 
I say, be extremely unreasonable, yet there is something to bs 
pretended in the bargain ; nothing to excuse him with God, hut 
something in the accounts of timorous men : but to lose our 
souls with swearing, that unprofitable, dishonorable, and un- 
pleasant vice ; to lose our souls with disobedience or rebellioo, 
a vice that brings a curse and danger all the way in this life ; 
to lose our souls with drunkenness, a vice which is painful and 
sickly in the very acting it, which hastens our damnatioa by 
shortening our lives ; are instances fit to be put in the storiss 
of fools and madmen. And all vice is a degree of the same on* 
reasonableness; the most splendid temptation being nothisf 
but a pretty well-weaved fallacy, a mere trick, a sophism, and 
a cheating and abusing the understanding. But that which I 
consider here is, that it is an affront and contradiction to the 
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vMom of 6<id, that we should so slight and undervalue a loulf 
in which our uitenest is so coucemed ; a soul^ which he who 
iUMie it, and who delighted not to see it lost, did account a fit 
pmehase to be nuidiB by the ezdiange of his Son, the eteraal 
itm of iQ^od. To which also I add this additional account, that 
% $tmA is #o greatly valued by God, that we are not to venture 
il9 iofls of it to s^^ all the world* For, therefore, whosoever 
iluKild commit a sin to save kingdoms from perishing ; or, if 
kll0««ee should be put, that all the -good men, and good causes, 
194 #etod things in this world> were to be destroyed by tyranny, 
liMl it were in our power by peijury to save all these ; that 
Ipsng tlw sin would be so far from hallowing the crime, that it 
pnnre 4o ofler to Ood a sacrifice of what he most hates, and to 
Mi!if9 him with swine's blood ; and the rescuing all these from 
a ^rnMti» or a hangman, could not be pleasing to God on those 
tarw0» because a soul is lost by it, which is, in itself, a greater 
Ioa0 and misery than all the evils in the world put together can 
qnthalanee, and a loss of that thing for which Christ gave his 
MUinwl « price. Persecutions and temporal death in holy men, 
Midia a just <^use, are but seeming evils, and therefore, not to 
)»9 hrouf^ off with the loss of a soul, which is a real, but an 
JntolmuMf calamity. And if God, for his own sake, would not 
liM«6 $il the world saved by sin, that is, by the hazarding of a 
HisI, W9e should do well, for our own sakes, not to lose a soul for 
tiAms for things that make us here to be miserable, and even 
here alno to be ashamed. 

IjLJ. But it may be, some natures, or some understandings care 
Mt lor all this ; therefore, I proceed to the third and most ma- 
tiriai cewaideratioa as to us, and I consider what it is to lose a 
ml, which Bierocles thus explicates: 'Us oloy re ry Adavar^ 
^wiiff^Btrnkrw fnoipMS fceraXaxeci^, ov rqf els to fitj elvai €Kpa<r€ip 
iS^Xk rfi roif e$ elvai dtroirn^aei, '^ An immortal substance can 
4i»4Mt by eeasing to be, but by Ipsing all being well," by be- 
fiming viiserable. And it is remarkable, when our blessed 
Surioar gave us caution that we should ' not fear them that can 
Ul the body only, but fear him ' (he says not that can kill the 
Senly bnt top hypafievoy koi ^vx^Iv t^o^i owfjia ajroXiaai iy yeepi^,) 
* that is able to destroy the body and soul in hell ;'* which 

• Matt. xix. 28. 
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word signifieth not * death/ but * tortures.' For some taVt 
chosen death for sanctuary, and fled to it to ayoid intolerable 
«baime, to give a period to the sense of a sharp grief, or to cure 
the earthquakes of fear ; and the damned perishing souls shall 
wish for death with a desire impatient as their calamity ; but 
this shall be denied them, because death were a deliverance, a 
mercy, and a 'pleasure, of which these miserable persons must 
despair for ever. 

I shall not need to represent to your considerations those ex- 
pressions of Scripture, which the Holy Ghost hath set down to 
represent to our capacities the greatness of this perishing, choo- 
sing such circumstances of character as were then usual in tlie 
world, and which are dreadful to our understanding > as any 
thing ; ' hell-fire,' is the common expression ; for the Eastern 
nations accounted burnings the greatest of these miserable pu- 
nishments, and burning malefactors was frequent. ' Brim- 
stone and fire,' so St. John* calls the state of punishment, * pre- 
pared for the devil and all his servants;' he added the circom- 
stance of brimstone, for, by this time, the devil had taught tfae 
world more ingenious pains, and himself was newly escaped 
out of boiling oil and brimstone, and such bitnminons matter; 
and the Spirit of God knew right well the worst expressioii 
was not bad enough. Ikotos c^dtTepos, so our blessed Saviour 
calls it, ' the outer darkness ;' that is, not only an abjection 
from the beatific regions, where God, and his angels, and Iw |l 
saints, dwell for ever ; but then there is a positive state of 
misery expressed by darkness, $6i^v trKorovs, as two Apostles, 
St. Peter and St. Jude, call it, ' the blackness of darkness for 
ever.' In which, although it is certain that God, whose jnstiGe 
there rules, will inflict but just so much as our sins deserre, 
and not superadd degrees of undeserved misery, as he does to 
the saints of glory, (for God gives to blessed souls in heavei 
more, infinitely more, than all their good works could possibly 
deserve; and, therefore, their glory is infinitely bigger glory 
than the pains of hell are great pains) yet because God's jus- 
tice in hell rules alone, without the allays and sweeter abate- ^ 
ments of mercy, they shall have pure and unmingled misery ; 

J 
♦ Revel. XIV. 10. 
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HO pleasant thought to refresh their weariness, no comfort in 
Another accident to alleviate their pressures^ no waters to cool 
their flames. But because when there is a great calamity on a 
many every such man thinks himself the most miserable ; and 
though there are great degrees of pain in hell, yet there are 
none perceived by him that thinks he suffers the greatest ; it 
follows^ that every man that loses his soul in this darkness, is 
miserable beyond all those expressions, which the tortures of 
this world could furnish to the writers of the holy Scripture. 

But I shall choose to represent this consideration in that 
eipreasion of our blessed Saviour, Mark ix. 44. which himself 
took out of the prophet Isaiah, Ixvi. 24. ' Where the worm 
dieth not, and the fire is not quenched.' This is the avyreXeiat 
ififpmets spoken of by Daniel the prophet : for although this 
ezpreMion was a prediction of that horrid calamity and ab- 
seiMionof the Jewish nation, when God poured out a full phial 
of his wrath on the crucifiers of his Son, and that this, which 
was the greatest calamity which ever did, or ever shall, happen 
to a nation, Christ, with great reason, took to describe the 
calamity of accursed souls, as being the greatest instance to 
signify the greatest torment; yet we must observe that the 
diffNence of each state makes the same words in the several 
cases to be of infinite distinction. The worm stuck close to 
the Jewish nation, and the fire of God's wrath flamed out till 
they were consumed with a gpreat and unheard-of destruction, 
till many millions did die accursedly, and the small remnant 
became vi^;abonds, and were reserved, like broken pieces after 
a storm, to show the greatness of the storm and misery of the 
iUpwreck : but then this being translated to signify the state of 
accursed souls, whose dying is a continual perishing, who can- 
not cease to be, it must mean an eternity of duration, in a pro- 
ffir and natural signification. 

' And that we may understand it fully, observe the place in 
Isa. xzxiv« 8, &c. The prophet prophesies of the great de- 
slmction of Jerusalem for all her great iniquities : < It is the 
day of the Lord's vengeance, and the year of recompenses for 
ihe controversy of Sion. And the streams thereof shall be 
.turned into pitch, and the dust thereof into brimstone, and the 
land thereof shall become burning pitch. It shall not be 
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queached night or day, the smo^Le thereof shall go up for ever a 
^om geaeralioii to generation k sh^dl lie waste ; aone^ ah^tt 
pa^s throa^ k^ for erer and ever.' This is the final destiais^ 
lion of the nation ; but this destruction shall h^ve an end, b#* 
eause the nation shall end, and the anger idso shall en^ iaiKf 
0W|i pmod, even then when Grod shall call the Jews into tbtt 
common inheritance with the Gienti^s, and idl * becQSlie 4p 
90ns of God.' Amd this also was the period of their * wor^a^' M 
it is of their * fire/ the fire of the divine vengeance on the u^ 
lion ; which was not to be extinguished till they wefo de- 
^trc^edy as we see it come to pass. And thus also in St. Jod^ 
^ die angek who kept not their first state/ are said to be *^fa« 
served' by God * in everlasting chains under darkness :' wUdl 
wordy ^everlasting,' signifies not absolutely to eternity, but te 
the utmost end of that period ; for so it follows^ * unto tha 
judgment of the great day ;' that ' everlasting' lasts no longer* 
And in ver. 7. the word ' eternal' is just so used. The meu of 
f. Sodom and Gomorridi are set Ibr^ lor an exaaiple, s«iffering 
the vengeance of eternal fire ;' that is, of a &:e which bumfni 
till they were quite destroyed, and the cities and the country 
with an irreparable ruin, never to be rebuilt and veidkabitedai 
long as this world continues. The effect of which observiftlioi 
is this: 

That these words, * for ever, — everlastii^^ — eteraaly — Ae 
never-dying worm, — the fire unquendiabfe,' being words bor* 
rowed by our blessed Saviour and his Apostles from the styk 
of the Old Testament, must have a signification juat prq^ 
tionable to the state in which they signify : so that as Ihii 
worm, when it signifies a temporal infliction, means a wonn 
that never ceases giving torment till the body is consumed; 
when it is translated to an immojrtal state, it mus^ signily m 
much in that proportion : that ' eternal,' that ' evedasting/ 
hath no end at all ; because the soul cannot be killed ia ihe 
natural sense, but is made miserable and perishing for ever; 
that is, * the worm shall not die' so long as the soul shall be 
unconsumed ; ' the fire shall not be quenched' till the period of 
an immortal nature comes. And that this shaU be absolutely 
for ever, without any restriction, appears unanswerable in this, 
because the same . * for ever' that is for the Uessed souls, die 
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*lor efcr* if for the aecoiMd soob : btttliebleMad toah^ 
« tkat die m th& Lord, beDcefortk tkaJk die no laore, deeth bath 
■o power of«r them ; for death ie deetrojred, it is twmllowed op 
hi vidory/ eeith St Pael; end * there shall be no iMHe death/ 
miOt Bi. Jabm* 80 that, because * for ever* hath no end, till 
the thing or the duration itself have end, in the saae sense 
hi wluch the eainli and angels * give glory to God for erer/ in 
Ike eaase sense the lost souls shall su^r the evils of their sad 
iakerimaoe: and since, after this death of nature, whieh is a 
sifarntieu of soul and body, there remains no more death, bul 
ttts ieeoiMl death, this eternal perishing of miserable aecuned 
souls^ whose dvatioB must be eternal ; it follows, that * the 
warm of eonseieoce,' and * the unquenchable fire' of hell, have 
ie period at all, but shall last as long as God ksis, or the mei^ 
saeee of a proper eternity ; that they who provoke God to 
wrath by their base, unreasonable, and sotti^ praetiees, may 
kmom wimt their portion shall be in the everlasting habitations. 
Aad yel, suppose that Origan's opmion had been true, and thai 
SMwed souls should have ease and a period to their tortoree 
alter a thousand years ; I pray, let it be considered, whether it 
be rnoH a great madnem to choose the pleasures or the wealth ol 
%bw ycais here, with trouble, with danger, with unoertatatyp 
with UJior, with intervab of sickness ; and for this to endure* 
the fames of hell for a thousand yearn together. The pleasurea 
ef the world no man can have for a hundred years ; and no 
maa hath pleasure a hundred days together, but he hath some 
ImaMe fartervenmg, or at least a weariness and a loathing of 
the pisasuff : and therefore to endure insufferable calamities^ 
it be for a hundred years, without any interruption, 
so much comfort as die light of a small candle, or a* 
drop of water amounts to in a fever, is a bargain to be mada 
by aa maa that loves himself, or is not in love with infinite 



If a maa were condemned but to lie still, or to lie in bed 
in oae posture without turning, for seven years together, would 
be aot buy it off with the loss of all his estate 7 If a ftian were. 
iD^e put OB the rack for every day for three months together 

• Ren zsL 4« 
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(suppose him able to live so long), what would not he do to bi^ 
quit of his torture ? Would any man curse the king to his face, 
if he were sure to have both his hands burnt off, and to be tor- 
mented with torments three years together ? Would any man 
in his wits accept of a hundred pounds a year for forty year^f 
if he were sure to be tormented in the fire for the next hundred 
years together without intermission ? Think then what a thoa- 
sand years signify ; ten ages, the age of two empires. But 
this account, I must tell you, is infinitely short, though I thus 
discourse to you how great fools wicked men are, though this 
opinion should be true. A goodly comfort, surely, that for two 
or three years' sottish pleasure, a man shall be infinitely tor- 
mented but for a thousand years ! But then when we cast up 
the minutes, and years, and ages of eternity, the consideratioii 
itself is a great hell to those persons, who by their, evil lives are 
consigned to such sad and miserable portions. 
. A thousand years is a long while to be in tormient : we find a 
fever of one and twenty days to be like an age in length ; 'bal 
when the duration of an intolerable misery is for ever in tbe 
height, and for ever beginning, and ten thousand years have 
spent no part of its term, but it makes a perpetual efflux, and 
is like the centre of a circle, which ever transmits lines to the 
circumference : this is a consideration so sad, that the horrdr 
of it, and the reflection on its abode and duration, make a 
great part of the hell : for hell could not be hell without the 
despair of accursed souls ; for any hope were a refreshment, 
and a drop of water, which would help to . allay those flames, 
which, as they burn intolerably, so they must burn for ever. . 
And I desire you to consider, that although the Scripture 
uses the word ' fire ' to express the torments of accursed souls, 
yet fire can no more equal the pangs of hell than it can tor- 
ment an immaterial substance ; the pains of perishing souls 
being as much more afflictive than the smart of fire, as the 
smart of fire is troublesome beyond the softness of Persian car- 
pets, or the sensuality of the Asian luxury. For the pains of 
hell, and the perishing or losing the soul, is to suffer the wrath 
of God: Kal yap oQeos ijfiuty itvp KaravaKurKov ' our God is a 
consuming fire,' that is, the fire of hell. When God takes 
away all comfort from us,'ndthing to support our spirit is left 
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is; when sorrow is our food, and tears our drink; when it is 
eternal night, without sun, or star, or lamp, or sleep ; when we 
bum with fire without light, that is, are laden with sadness 
without remedy, or hope of ease; and that this wrath is to 
be expressed and to fall on us in spiritual, immaterial, but 
most accursed, most pungent, and dolorous emanations ; then 
we feel what it is to lose, a soul, 

. We may. guess at it by the terrors of a guilty conscience, 
those verbera et laniatus, those secret " lashings and whips'' of 
the exterminating angel, those thorns in the soul, when a man is 
haunted by an eyil spirit; those butcheries, — which the soul of 
a tyrant, or a violent or a vicious person, when he falb into 
fear or any calamity, does feel, — are the infinite arguments, 
diat hell, — ^which is the consummation of the torment of con- 
science, just as manhood is the consummation of infancy, or as 
glory is the perfection of grace, — is an affliction greater than 
the bulk of heaven and earth; for there it is that God pours 
out the treasures of his wrath, and empties the whole magazine 
of thunderbolts, and all the armory of God is employed, not 
in the chastising, but in the tormenting, of a perishing soul. 
Lucian brings in Rhadamanthus, telling the poor wandering 
sonb on the banks of Elysium, 'Oro^a av ns vftHv wovfipa Ip- 
yaaifToi vapk Toy ^iov, Kaff eKaaror avrHy at^yfl orly/iara iwi 
rfs \lnfj(^$ vefH^ec,* '' For every wickedness that any man com- 
mits in his life, when he comes to hell, he hath stamped on 
his soul an invisible brand" and mark of torment, and this 
begins here, and is not cancelled by death, but there is en- 
larged by the greatness of infinite, and the abodes of eternity. 
JSow great these torments of conscience are here, let any man 
Imagine that can but understand what despair means ; despair 
on just reason : let it be what it will, no misery can be greater 
than despair. And because I hope none here have felt those 
liorrors to an evil conscience which are consignations to eter^ 
oity, you may please to learn it by your own reason, or else by 
,the sad instances of story. It is reported of Petrus Ilosudr- 
nus, a Polonian schoolmaster, that. having read some ill-ma- 
juaged discourses of absolute decrees and divine reprobation, he 

* KarorXovf, C. 24. 
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begmo to be fiuitastie and aiekoicholic, md 

be might be efse ef tboee many whom Gk>d bad deORedftrbril 

tfom all eternity. Ftom possible to fttobabley ftom 

ble to certain, the tenptatieii soon cttmed 

be once began to belicTe himself to be a 

perishing, it is not possiUe to naderstaod perfectly 

nite fears, and agonies, and despairs, what trenldlags^ vliil 

horrors, trhat confasion aad amazement, the poor maai fck 

trithia him, to consider that be was to be tetm^itod i ihsmij, 

withoat remedy, eirea to eternal i^j^. This, ia a thortcsdi- 

aaance, grew lusofierable, and prcTailed on him so §n, ilmlhl 

haaged himself, and left an account of it to this 

writn^ in his study : " I am gone from hence to tiie 

of hell, and bare forced my way thkher, bong 

try what those great torments are, which here I lw?e 

with aa insupportable amazement." This instance iMty 

to show what it is to lose a soul. But I will take off fimi 

tiiis sad discowse ; only I shall crave your atteatioB to a wmd 

of exhortatioa. 

That you take care, lest for the purchase of a fittle, tnffii^ 
inconsiderable portion of the world, yoa come into Ais phM 
and state of torment. Although Homer was pleased to ceah 
pliment the beauty of Helena to such a height, as to ssy, '^it 
was a suflicient price for all the evils which die Gre^ wi 
Trojans suffered for ten years ;*' 

To^ V ifa^A ywmud vtXSnf %p&f99 SXyea wiffxpjr* 

yet it was a more reasonable conjecture of Herodotus* thit, 
daring the ten years' siege of Troy, Helena, for whom the 
Greeks fought, was in Egypt, not ia the city ; because it wm 
unimaginable but the Trojans would have thrown her over the 
waUs, rather than, for the sake of such a trifle, have eadmsl 
so great calamities. We are more sottish than the Tn^aaab if 
we retain our Helena, any one beloved lust, a painted deril, 
any sugared temptation, with, not the hazard, but the cov 
ttinty of having such horrid miseries, such 

^ Hied. r. id6. 
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And oerteinly, it is a strange stupidity of spirit that can skep 
in the nidst of such thunder ; when Ood speaks from heaven 
with his loudest voice, and draws aside his curtain* and shows 
his arsenal and his armory, full of arrows steeled with wraUs 
headed and pointed, and hardened with vengeance, still to 
snatch at thoise arrows, if they came hut in the retinue of a 
rich fortune or a vain mistress, if they wait hut on pleasure or 
profit, or in the rear of an ambitious design. 

But let us not have such a hardiness against the threats and 
represeatments of the divine vengeance, as to take the little 
imposts and revenues of the world, and stand in defiance 
against Ood and the fears of hell ; unless we have a charm 
that we can be ik6paT0i rf Kpcrp , * invisible to the Judge ' of 
heaven and earth, and are impregnable against, or are sure we 
shall be insensible of, the miseries of a perbbiog soul. 

There is a sort of men, who, because they will be vicious 
and athebtical in their lives, have no way to go on with any 
plaisaiM^ and without huge disturbances, but by beiog also 
atheistical in their opinions ; and to believe that the story of 
hell is but a bugbear to affright children and fools, easy-be»> 
lieTing people, to make them soft and apt for government and 
designs of princes. And this is an opinion that befriends none 
but impure and vicious persons. Others there are, that believe 
Grod to be all mercy, that he forgets his justice ; believing thai 
noae shall perish with so sad a ruin, if they do but at their 
death-bed ask God forgiveness, and say they are sorry, but yet 
continue their impiety till their house be ready to fail : being 
like the Circassians, whose gentlemen enter not in the church 
till they be threescore years old, that is, in effect, till by their 
age they cannot any longer use rapine ; till then they hear 
service at their windows, dividing unequally their life between 
urn and devotion, dedicating their youth to robbery, and their 
old age to a repentance without restitution. 

Onr youth, and our manhood, and old age, are all of them 
due tp Ood, and justice and mercy are to him equally essen* 
tial ; and as this life is a time of the possibilities of mercy, sq 
to them that neglect it, the next world shall be a state of pure 
and unmingled justice. 

Bemember the fatal and decretory sentence which God hath 
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passed on all mankind : ' It is appointed to all men once to 
die, and after death comes judgment.' And if any of os 
were certain to die next morning, with what earnestness should 
we pray! with what hatred should we remember our sins! 
with what scorn should we look on the licentious pleasures of 
the world ! Then nothing could be wielcome unto us but a 
prayer-book, no company but a comforter and a guide of souls, 
no employment but repentance, no passions but in order to 
religion, no kindness for a lust that hath undone us. And if 
any of you have been arrested with alarms of death, or beeB 
in hearty fear of its approach, remember what thoughts and 
designs then possessed you, how precious a soul was then in 
your account, and what then you would give that you had de- 
spised the world, and done your duty to God and man, and 
lived a holy life. It will come to that again ; and we shall be 
in that condition in which we shall perfectly understand, that 
all the things and pleasures of the world are vain, and unpro- 
fitable, and irksome, and that he only is a wise man who 
secures the interest of his soul, though it be with the loss of all 
this world, and his own life into the bargain. When we are 
to depart this life, to go to strange company and stranger 
places, and to an unknown condition, then a holy conscience 
will be the best security, the best possession ; it will be a honor, 
that every friend we meet shall, with triumph, upbraid to us the 
sottishness of our folly : '< Lo, this is the goodly change yoo 
have made ! you had your good things in your life time, and 
how like you the portion that is reserved to you for ever V The 
old rabbins, those poets of religion, report of Moses, that when 
the courtiers of Pharaoh were sporting with the child Moses, 
in the chamber of Pharaoh's daughter, they presented to his 
choice an ingot of gold in one hand and a coal of fire in the 
other; and that the child snatched at the coal, thrust it into 
his mouth, and so singed and parched his tongue, that he stam- 
mered ever after. And certainly it is infinitely more childish 
in us, for the glittering of the small glow-worms and the char- 
coal of worldly possessions, to swallow the flames of hett 
greedily in our choice : such a bit will produce a worse stam- 
mering than Moses had : for so the accursed and lost souls 
have their ugly and horrid dialect ; they roar and blaspheme, 
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'|>laspheme and roar, for ever. And suppose God should now, 
at this instant, send the great archangel with his trumpet, to 
• summon all the world to judgment, would not all this seem a 
notorious visible truth, a truth which you will then wonder that 
every man did not lay to his heart and preserve there, in 
actual, pious, and effective consideration ? Let the trumpet of 
God. perpetually sound in your ears, ^Surgite, mortui, et venite 
ad judicium: place yourselves, by meditation, every day on 
yoar death-bed, and remember what thoughts shall then possess 
you, and let such thoughts dwell in your understanding for 
ever, and be the parent of all your resolutions and actions. The 
doctors of the Jews report, that when Absalom hanged among 
the oaks by the hair of the head, he seemed to see under him 
liell gaping wide ready to receive him ; and he durst not cut 
off the hair that entangled him, for fear he should fall into the 
hcMrrid lake, whose portion is flames and torment, but chose to 
protract his miserable life a few minutes in that pain of pos- 
ture, and to abide the stroke of his pursuing enemies : his con- 
dition was sad when his arts of remedy were so vain. 

Ti yhp fifHn&w tuf ahv kokois fAtfuyfiivov 

Or^Kciy 6 fi4x^jenf rov x/m^kov ic^pSos <t^4p9i ; — Soph. 

A condemned man hath but small comfort to stay the sing- 
ing of a long psalm ; it is the case of every vicious person. 
Hell is wide open to every impenitent persevering sinner, to 
every unpurged person. 

Noctes atque dies patet atri janua Ditis.* 



i^. 



And althongh God hatlf' lighted his candle, and the lantern 
of his word and clearest revelations is held out to us, that we 
can see hell in its worst colors and most horrid representments ; 
yet we run greedily after baubles, unto that precipice which 
swallows up the greatest part of mankind : and- then only we 
begin to consider, when all consideration is fruitless. 

He, therefore, is a huge fool, that heaps up riches, that 
greedily pursues the world, and at the same time (for so it 
ilttst be) * heaps up wrath to himself against the day of wrath;' 

♦ Ma. vi, 127. 
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when iicktieai tuid death arreftt hin, then they appear uaproil- 
able, and himielf extremelj miserable; and tf you would know 
how great that misery is, you may take account of it by tinwe 
fearful words and killing rhetoric of Scripture : < It is a fearful 
thing to fall into the hands of the living God;' and, * l¥ho 
can dwell with the everlasting burnings V That is, no patience 
can abide there one hour, where they must dwell for ever. 
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SUMMARY OF SERMON X. 

MATTHEW, CHAP. X. — VERSE 16. 

PART I. 

HBM our Saviour entailed a law and a condition of suffer^^^ 
and promised a state of persecution to his servants, and 
d had charmed them with the hands of so Aiany passive 
Ns; being sent forth as sheep among loo/ves, innocent and 
leeless, &c.; their condition seemed nothing else hut a 
[nation to slaughter; and when an Apostle invited a pro* 
e to come to Christ, it was, as it were, a snare laid for his 
for he could neither conceal his religion nor hide his per« 
&c. But though God hound our hands hehind us, he did 
ie up our understandings : although we might not use our 
dsy yet we might use our reason, &o. ; and thus thci dis^ 
NS of Christ overcame the power of the Roman legions hy a 
religion: and the Christian, though exposed to persecu- 
, is so secured that he shall never need to die, but when 
imstances are so ordered that his reason is convinced that it 
len fit he should ; fit in order to God's purposes and his 
. For he that is innocent is safe against all the powers of 
world, if they rule with justice ; and he that is prudent will 
pe many violences that come from injustice ; and no wit 
laO) no government, no armies can do more« Here then 
the two arms defensive of a Christian ; prudence against the 
9 of men ; innocence against the evils of the devil and of 
kingdom : this topic enlarged on. 
Border to the follovring discourse, we are first to consider 
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whether this can be a commandment, or what it is : can all 
Christians be epjoined to be wise and prudent? It is as if God 
commanded us to be eloquent, or learned, or rich. Prudence 
is a gift of God, a blessing of an excellent nature, which there- 
fore cannot be imposed on us, as arising from ourselves. 

To this it may be answered ; that Christian prudence is, in 
many instances, a direct duty : this explained. Its parts and 
proper acts consist in the following particulars. 

1. It is the duty of Christian prudence to choose the end of 
a Christian, that which is perfective of a man, satisfactory to 
reason, the rest of a Christian, the beatification of his spirit ; 
and this is, to choose, desire, and propound to himself heaven, 
and the fruition of God, as the end of all his acts and his pur- 
poses : for in the nature of things, that is most eligible; which 
is most perfective of our nature, and which is the satisfaction 
of our most reasonable appetites : this topic enlarged on ; and 
the emptiness of the things of this world shown, in comparison 
with the excellence of those things which belong to God and to 
religion. 

2. It is a duty of Christian prudence to pursue Utas gteat 
end with apt means and instruments in proportion to that end. 
It cannot be a vigorous prosecution, unless the means have an 
efficacy or worth proportionate to the difficulty, and something 
of the excellency of the end which is designed r this topic 
dilated on ; the value of the thin^ sought explained, as well 
as duty, in fervency of prayer, watchfulness of conduct, resist- 
ance of temptation, &c. 

3. It is an office of prudence to serve God, so that we may, 
at the same time, preserve our lives and estates, our interest 
and reputation, as far as they can consist together. The Chris- 
tian religion carrying us to heaven, does it by the way of 8 
man ; and by the body it serves the soul, as by the soul it 
serves God ; and therefore it endeavors to seeure the body and 
its interest, that it may prolong the stage in which we are to 
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ran tor the mighty prize of our salration, &c. He that through 
an indiscreet zeal casts himself into a needless danger, hath 
Strayed hb life to tyranny, and tempts the sin of an enemy : 
be loses to God the service of many y^ars, &c. He that in- 
▼ites the cruelty of a tyrant hy his own follies, suffers as a wil- 
ful person, and enters into the portion and reward of fools. 
Hence the precept of our Saviour, Beware of men. Use your 
prudence to the purposes of avoiding their snares. Walk cir" 
TMWupeethff mot as foots, &c. : if you fall into evil times,, pur- 
chase what respite you can, hy ail honest arts, if you do not 
eompftmiise your duty : and when the tyrant drives you forth 
'from all your guards and retirement, offering violence to your 
doty )and tempting you to dishonest acts, then boldly lay down 
your neck to the stroke ; fear not to die the most shameful 
death of the cross or the gallows : this topic enlarged on : in- 
stances given of honest evasion and of religious prndence 
among the early Christians. Sometimes, however, they used 
Improper arts and subterfuges : instance of this in the HbelUtticif 
4X libellers, who gave money for false certificates of their having 
sacrificed to idols ; by which means they disgraced their religion, 
were excommunicated, and not received again but after a 
severe repentance. JEfe that eonfesseth me before men, says our 
Saviour, / will confess him before my heavenly Father ; and if 
here he refuseth to own me, I will not own him. hereafter. As 
this is against Christian nobleness and fortitude, so is it against 
Christian pradence to provoke danger, like those who, when 
inquisition was made after Christians, went and offered them- 
selves to die. God, when he sends a persecution, will select 
'such persons as he will have to suffer. In the mean time, let 
us do our duty, as long and as strictly as we can ; neither 
turning our zeal into the ambition of death, nor our prudence 
into craft and covetousness. Conclusion. 
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PART II. 

4. It is the part of Christian prudence so to order ike a&in 
eS our life, as that, in all the offices of our soub and amnum^ 
lion, we may do honor to the religion which we profess; kf 
ihe follies and vices of its professors give great advantage H 
the adversary to speak reproachfully, and do alienate the 
liearts aad hinder the compliance of those undetenmned per* 
eons, who are apt to be persuaded, if their understandings U 
ttot prejudiced. 

But as our necessary duty is bound on us by one tie inoie) 
in of der to the honor of God's cause, so it particularly binds m 
to many circumstances, adjuncts, and parts oi duty, whick 
have no other commandment but the law of prudence. There 
are some sects of Christians which have some one constant ii^ 
dispoMtion, which, as a character, divides them from all othei% 
and makes them reproved on all hands* Some are so su^ 
ctous and ill-natured, that, if a person of gentle disposition fiJji 
into their hands he is presently soured and made moroaa 
Others do things so like what they condemn, that they are 
forced to insignificant distinctions, in order to make themselves 
believe they are innocent, whilst they offend all men besides: 
this topic enlarged on. 

Never let sins pollute our religion with arts of the world, 
nor let us offer to support the ark^with unhallowed hands, aor 
mingle false propositions with true, nor do things which are 
like to vices ; neither let us ever speak things dt^onorable to 
God, nor abuse our brother for God s sake, &c. 
•^ Among ourselves also we serve the devil's ends, and minister 
to an eternal disunion, by saying and doing things which look 
unhandsomely : this explained. 

One thing should be observed ; that here the question being 
about prudence, and the matter of doing honor to our religion, 
it is not enough to say we can with learning justify all that we 



iOf Md iDake all wMe wHh tiMm or four dMiictioni: tbit 
topic Mlarged on and ilhMtraled. 

We mn9t be cnrions in observing the circ n m a tan^ea of flwn^ 
attd 'a a tii fyin g all tbetr reasonable expectations^ and dohg 
tiUngn at that rate of ebarity and religioo, wbicb tbey are 
ti a gb ti as being prescribed in tbe institotioii : Ais enlarged on; 

But aiNnre all tlnngs, those sects of CMstians, whose pro<^ 
fciMd doctrine brings destmction and diminution to govern^ 
ittent, giro the most intolerable scandal and dishonor to the 
iMtitiition ; and it had been impossible for Christianity to hare 
pietsBed over tiie wisdom and power of th6 Greeks and Ro«- 
fluma, if it had not been humble to superiors, patient of inju*' 
rtas, diaritable to the needy, obedient to rulers, Ac. 

There ate some persons, whose religion is much disgraced; 
beeanae they change their propositions, according as their tem^ 
pond necessities or advantages return. They that in their weak* 
■esi^^ out against all violence as against persecution, and 
iMiett they become prosperous swell out into tyrants, let all the 
world know that at first they were pusillanimous, and at last 
Otttrageous; that their doctrine first served their fear, and at 
hnt nerved their rage; and Uiat they did not intend at all to 
Mre Ood : and Aen who shall believe them m any ttmg elset 
this enlarged on* 

' S, It is also a duty of Christian prudence, that the teachers of 
ethers by authority, or reprovers of their vices by charity, should 
mdce their own persons apt to do it vrithout objection* He 
dmt means to gain a soul, must not nmke his sermon an osten«> 
tation of his eloquence, but the law of his own life : this en- 
laigedon, 

Hi^er it also appertains, that in public or private reproofs 
we observe circumstances of tune, of place, of person, of dispo- 
sition. The vices of a king are not to be opened publicly ; and 
princea must not be reprehended as a man reproves his servant. 
Be also that reproves a vice, should treat the person with honor 
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and civility, and by fair opinions and mild addresB place, th^ 
man in the regions of modesty, and the confines of grace and 
repentance : this topic enlarged on. 

6. It is a duty of Christian prudence not to suffer our souls 
to walk alone, unguarded, unguided, and more single than in 
other actions and interests of our lives, which are of less con- 
cernment. If we consider, how much God hath done to stfye 
our souls, and after all that, how many ways there are for a 
man's soul to miscarry, we should think it very necessary to 
call to a spiritual man to take us by the hand, and lead us in the 
ways of God, in the regions of duty, and through the labyrinths 
of danger : this topic enlarged on ; wherein it is shown that it 
is at least worth our while to take a spiritual guide. But be^ 
cause we are in the question of prudence, we must consider 
whether it be necessary to do so. If a man's estate be ques- 
tioned, or his life shaken by diseases, it is not thought enoi^ 
to employ one agent, or to send for a good woman to minister 
the juices of her ga^en. But then is the soul the only safe and 
trifling thing about us ? Are there not a thousand dangers, and 
ten thousand difficulties, and innumerable possibilities of mis- 
adrenture ? this topic enlarged on. But what advantage shall 
we reap from a spiritual guide ? Much every way. Por this 
is the way that God hath appointed, who in every age hath sent 
a succession of spiritual persons, whose office is to minister in 
holy things, and to be stewards of his household, dispensers of 
his mysteries, preachers of his law, &c. ; and that which is 
good discourse in the mouth of another man, is in theirs an or- 
dinance of God, and prevails by way of blessing : this topic en- 
larged on to the end. 

PART III. 

7. As it is a part of Christian prudence to take a spiritual 
man for a guide to the conduct of our souls, so it also concerns 
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■^greatly that we be prudent in the choice of him. Concerning 
which it will be impossible to give characters particular enough, 
without the aid of prayer, experience^ and the grace of God : 
this enlarged on and explained. When St. John was to sepa< 
rate false teachers from true, he took no other course but to 
mark the doctrine which was of God ; and by this he bids his 
scholars avoid the different heresies which then prevailed re- 
electing the coming and the nature of Jesus Christ. But this 
will signify nothing to us : for all Christians confeu Jetus Christ 
came in the flesh. 

*. In the following ages of the church, men have been so curious 
to signify misbelievers, that they have invented and observed, 
signs-, which in some cases were real appendages of false be- 
lievers, but yet such as might attach themselves to good mem-. 
I^^rs of the catholic church. Some few will here be remarked, 
Ifeat, by removing the uncertain, we may fix our inquiries on^ 
certain significations. . . 

\ 1. Some men distinguish error from truth, by calling the doc- 
trine of their adversaries iteto, and of yesterday. And certainly. 
4us is a good sign, if it be rightly applied ; for since all Chris- 
tiaa doctrine is that which Christ taught his church, and which 
tiie Spirit enlarged or expounded, and the Apostles delivered, 
our account begins then ; and whatever is contrary to what they 
tsi^ht, is new and , false; and whatever is besides what they 
ktiight^ is no part of our religion. But if a truth returns, as it 
were, from banishment; if it was firom the first, though the holy 
iiie hath been long buried, we do not call that new, &c. : this 
topic enlarged on. 

2. Some would have false teachers su£Sciently signified by a 
name, or private appellative, as Papist, Lutheran, Calvinist, 
orSocinian; and think it enough to denominate them not of 
Christ, if they are called by the name of a man. And indeed 
the thing is in itself bad : but if by this mark we esteem false 
teachers sufficiently signified, we must follow no man,^ no church» 
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nor coninitfiiioii ^ lor all are by thdr advenanes ntaristd witk 
an appellative o€ sfngolarity and separatiOB : thi* enlarged OBi 
8. Amongst some nen a sect is tkonght to be anfficien^ rm 
{m)vied, if it subdivides and breaks itself into littte fraelioM^ 
or changes its own opinions. If indeed its followers 4acliM 
tlieir own doctrine, no man hath reason to bekeve them on tlM 
reputation which they hare thus forfeited or renonnoed, is 
changing that which they at first passionately set for^ ; «mI 
therefore we need not believe them farther than wbea Hiey etM 
prove what they say : but for the other part of the sign^ wheK 
men fall out among themselves on acoonnt of odier inter^steor 
opinions, it is no argument that they are in errov Qowoamag 
that doctrine, which they all unitedly teach or condemB ft^ 
spectively : this enlarged on. 

4. Whoever break the bands of a society or commtfnion) m 
whose confession they were baptised, bring scandal on tMr 
doctrines and persons, and give suspicious men reasoa to d#^ 
cliae their assemblies, and not to choose them for any Uihig of 
their authority or outward circumstances. And St. Planl hftdtf 
the Romans to mark them that cause divisUms cmd ^jffetKfm; 
but the following words make the caution prudent and praeli-' 
cable, contrary to the doctrine which ye have tearmeA^ omI 
avoid them: they that recede from the doctrine which they 
have learned, they cause the offence ; and if they alsoobtniitf 
this OB their congregations, they also make the diviston* W# 
must receive no doctrine which is contrary to that taught by 
Christ and his Apostles ; but in that case must separate froii 
the congregation, and adhere to Christ. But this is not to be 
done, unless the thing be evident and notorious: this tc^ic 
dilated on. 

5. The wajrs of direction which we have from Holy Scrips 
turC) to distinguish false Apostles from true, are taken iT<M 
^eir doctrine, or their lives. That of the doctrine is Ike 
><^<>K sure way, if we can hit on it; but that also is the thinif 
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■JgiiMiiri^ Bad iMtdi to faaire other ligMs. St. Jokn and Si. 
Vata todc IIm way, lior diey wen able to do it infal^ thk 
ihowii^ And we ako migfat do to as easily, if Mea woaUsoffinr 
CknaHkm hiA io aeat ia its owa perfiMt simplicity, namiagled 
with afls, aad opiaioos, and iaterests. Whea we dioose otnr 
doetnaa or oar side^ lei as take that which is in the plaia 
aati|ioMdeH words of Scri{»tafe. Next let as dioose that 
which is most ad? antageons to a holy life, and to the proper 
f wi c e a of a Chnstian ; in which St. Paal directs as : Lei u$ 
fe ^mrefui io mamtuin good worko far neoeuary m$e$: lor ho 
that heartily pamues these proportions, cannot be a bad man, 
tfcangfh he were aocidetitally, and in particular explications. 



€• Bat, becaase this is aa act of wisdom rather than pru- 
daaoe, aad soppoass science or kaowiege rather than experi- 
eaae, therefore k coaeems ChristaoDs to observo the practice 
aad rules of praotiee, which their teachera aad catecbists ase in 
their spiritual aunistry; for akhongh many sigas are uacer* 
laia, yot sobm are infallibie, and some highly probable. 

7. ThorefcMO those teachers that pretend to be guided by a 
private spirit, are eertaialy false. No Scripture is of privmte 
iMierpreiaiumf saith St. Peter, that is, of private emissioa or 
dsdasatioB : thb explaiaed« Such preteaoe of a single extra- 
nsiiaaiy spirit is nothiag else bat ^ spirit of pride, onor, 4um1 
dslasion ; u snare wherewith to catch ea^, credulous souls, Sb^ 

'8. Those are to be suspected fcr evil guides, who, to get au* 
Aority aoMmg the people, pretend great aeal, and ase great 
liberty in reproving princes and governors, nobility and pre- 
bles, dec. Such hoauliescanaot be the effects of a holy religion, 
as undermine authority, make the people discontented, bold 
igMUst their mlers, aad immodest in their stations : this topic 
udarged on. 

O. The Apostles, in sll prophecies couceming such men, 
hMnreoiackod Inst to he the iaseparaUeooaqpanioa of these 
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rebellious prophets. They are filthy dreamers, they deJUe the 
fiesh, saith St. Jude. They walk after the fleshy in Ike lust of 
uncleannessysaith St. Peter, &c. : this topic enlai^ed on. 

10. Those prophets and pastors, that pretend severity and 
live loosely, or are severe in small things and give liberty iv 
greater, or who forbid some sins and yet practise or teach 
those that serve their interests or their sect, are to be suspected 
and avoided. 

11. The substance of all is this; that we must not choose 
our doctrine by our guide, but our guide by the doctrine, &c. 

12. Besides these premises, there are other lesser lights that 
may help to make our judgment clearer; but only when they 
are in conjunction with some of the preceding characters, which 
are drawn by the great lines of Scripture: such as, for. ex- 
ample, when the teachers of sects stir up unprofitable questions; 
causelessly retire from the . universal customs of Christendom ; 
cancel memorials of the greatest mysteries of our redemption ; 
make their religion to consist in speculations, abstractions, rap- 
tures, or in outward ceremonies, &c. &c. Here indeed i» 
the great necessity that we should have the prudence and.dis- 
cretion of serpents. But two. or three cautions are to be in<^ 
serted. 

1. We cannot expect that by these, or any other signs, w^ 
shall be able to discover the characters of all men, whether* 
they teach an error or not. It is enough that we decline thos^ 
guides that would lead us to hell : we need not think that w^ 
are enticed to death by the weaknesses of every disagreeing" 
brother. 

2. In all discerning of sects, we must be careful to distinguish 
the faults of men from the evils of their doctrine : for some 
there are that speak very well, and do very ill ; men of holy 
calling, but of unholy lives, <&c. 

3. Let us make one separation more, and then we may act 
according to the premises. If we espy a design or an evil mark 
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on one doctrine, let us divide it from the other that are not so 
spotted : this topic dilated oo. 

These are the general rules of Christian prudence here 
chosen to be insisted on : there are others indeed more parti- 
cular, and well worthy of our observance ; namely, that we be 
careful to decline a danger, watchful against a temptation, wise 
in choosing our company, reserved and wary in our friendships, 
communicative in our charity, &c. : this topic dilated on to the 
«nd. 
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SERMON X. 



OF CHRISTIAN PRUDEXCK. 



MATTHEW, CHAP. X. — ^TSRSS 16. 

Be ve theref<»e wise as serpeats, and kamleai as dares. 

PART I. 

When our blessed SaTioar eatailed a law mmd a 
of sntferuifs^ and promised a state of pefseenlioii to bis senraBli; 
mud witbai bad dianaed tbea witb tbe baads aad vsactife 
chains of so many passive graces, tbat tbey shonbl not be abb 
to stir against tbe riolence of tyrants, or abate tbe edge of 
axes by any instmment but tbdr own blood ; being * sent fbrtk 
as ^leep among woItcs,' innocent and silent, barmkaB and de- 
fenceless, certainly exposed to sorrow, and ancertainly gnaided 
ii) tbeir persons ; tbeir condition seemed nothing else bat a de- 
signation to slangbter: and wben tbey were diawn into tbe 
folds of tbe cbarcb, diey were betrayed into tbe bands of ef3 
men, infinitely and nnavoidably : and wben an Apostle inTiled 
a proselyte to come to Christ, it was in effect a snare laid for 
lus life ; and be coald neither conceal his religion, nor bide his 
person, nor avoid a captkNis question, nor deny hb accusation, 
nor elude the bloody arts of orators and informers, nor break 
prisons, nor any thing but die. If the case stood just thus, it 
was well eternity stood at the outer days of our life, ready to 
receive such harmless people : but surely there could be no art 
ia tbe design, no pitying of human weaknesses, no complying 
with tbe oonditMm of man, no allowances made for cosloms 
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tad prejudices of the world, no inviting men by the things of 
men, no turning nature into religion ; but it was all the way a 
^iirect yiolence, and an open prostitution of our lives, and a 
throwing away our fortune into a sea of rashness and credulity. 
Bot, therefore, God ordered the affairs and necessities of reli- 
gion in other ways, and to other purposes. Although God 
bound our hands behind us, yet he did not tie our understand- 
ings up : although we might not use our swords, yet we might 
Qse our reason : we were not suffered to be violent, but we 
luight avoid violence by all the arts of prudence and innocence : 
If we did take heed of sin, we might also take heed of men. 
And because in all contentions between wit and violence, pru- 
dence and rudeness, learning and the sword, the strong hand 
took it first, and the strong head possessed it last ; the strong 
man first governed, and the witty man succeeded him, and 
lasted longer ; it came to pass, that the wisdom of the Father 
hath so ordered it, that all his disciples should overcome the 
power of the Roman legions by a wise religion ; and prudence 
md innocence should become the mightiest guards ; and the 
Ohristian, although exposed to persecution, yet it is so secured 
that he shall never need to die, but when the circumstances are 
90 ordered, that his reason is convinced that then it is fit he 
ahould ; fit, I say, in order to God's purposes and his own. 

For he that is innocent, is safe against all the rods and the 
axes of all the consuls of the world, if they rule by justice ; and 
be that is prudent, will also escape from many rudenesses and 
inegular violences that can come by injustice : and no wit of 
man, no government, no armies, can do more. For Caesar pe- 
nned in the midst of all his legions and all his honors ; - and 
against chance and irregularities there is no provision less than 
infinite that can give security. And although prudence alone 
cannot do this, yet innocence gives the greatest title to that 
Providence which only can, if he pleases, and will, if it be 
fitting. Here, then, are the two arms defensive of a Christian : 
imdenoe against the evils of men, innocence against the evils 
^the devil and all that relates to his kingdom. 

Prudence fences against persecution and the evil snares, 
t^gainst the opportunities and occasions of sin ; it prevents sur- 
prises, it fortifies all its proper weaknesses, it improves our 
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talenta, it does advantage to the kiogdom ci Chriftt aad die in- 
Aerests of the Goepel, it secures our conditioii« a»d iJMtniets our 
choice in all the ways and just passages to felicity, it nakes m 
io live profitably and die wisely; and without it, suapUoitj 
would turn to silliness, zeal into passion, passion into fury» idi- 
gion into scandal, conversation into a soajre, civilities uiks 
temptation, courtesies into danger ; and an imprudent pisisot 
.£dils into a condition of harmless, rich, and unwary fools, tf 
rather of birds, sheep, and beavers, who are huated and peise- 
£uted for the spoils of their fleece or their fiesb, their skins er 
their entrails, and have not the foresight to avoid a snare, b# 
by their fear and undefending follies are driven thither whm 
they die infallibly. ^Katolai mWois els cro^s iwXXm'mu* 
Every good man is encircled with many enemies and dangsra; 
and his virtue shall be rifled, and the decency of his soul aa^ 
apirit shall be discomposed, and turned into a heap of inarti- 
culate and disorderly fancies, unless, by the methods and guards 
of prudence, it be managed and secured. 

But in order to the following discourse and its method, W6 
are first to consider, whether this be, or, indeed, can be, s 
commandment, or what is it. For can all men that give up 
their names in baptism, be enjoined to be wise and prudent? 
It is as if God would command us to be eloquent or witty mes, 
fine speakers, or straight-bodied, or excellent scholars, or rich 
men : if he please to make us so, we are so. And prudence is 
a gift of God, a blessing of an excellent nature, and of great 
leisure, and a wise opportunity, and a severe education, and t 
great experience, and a strict observation, and good company; 
all which, being either wholly or in part out of our power, 
nay be expected as free gifts, but cannot be imposed as com- 
mandments. 

To this I answer, that Christian prudence is, in very many 
instances, a direct duty ; in some, an instance and advice, in 
order to degrees and advantages. Where it is a duty, it is. put 
into every man's power ; where it is an advice, it is only ex* 
pected according to what a man hath, and not according ta 
what he hath not : and even here, although the events of pru« 

* Stohaeuiy Floril. tit. iii. p. 17. 
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rieaoe are oat of our power, yet tiie eadeaTors Mid! tbe oWerra* 
tioo, the diligence and cautioDy tfae moral part of it, and tbe 
pfam coadactof ear neee«ary duty, (which are poitio«B of this 
^raoe) are aaeh ^ngs wluch God will deiaaad in proportion 
ta tfae talent winch he hath intrasttd into oar banks. There 
oae, indeed, soum Christians very nnwary and anwise in the 
condoct of their religion ; and they cannot aH help it, at least 
mot in all degrees ; but yet they may be taught to do prudent 
tfrings, 4lioagh not to be pradent persoas : if they have not the 
iimdenee of advioe and conduct, 3^t they may haTe the pm* 
denee of obedience and of disciples. And the event is this: 
wiliHMit prudence their rirtne is unsafe, and their persoas de- 
f e n c e less, and their interest is unguarded ; for prudence is a 
InuidaHud waiting at the production and birth of Tirtne ; it is a 
none to it in its infancy, its patron in assaults, its guide in 
temptations, its security in all portions of chance and contin- 
gencies; and he that is imprudent, if he have many acddenlB 
and Tarieties, is in great danger of being none at all ; or, if he 
lie, at the best he is but a * weak and an unprofitable servant,' 
(less to his neighbor, vain in himself, and as to God, ' the 
in the kingdom :' his virtue is contingent, and by chance, 
net proportioned to the reward of wisdom, and the election 
of ft wise religion. 

Tipopoiag ou8^ hfOpAwois 1^ 

R^pSof KafitTw ifi§i9ov, oM rov tfo^ov.* 

No pnrehase, no wealth, no advantage, is great enongh to 
ha oooqiared to a wise sool and a prudent spirit ; and he that 
nanis it, hath a less virtue, and a defenceless mind, and will 
fliffer a mighty ha|sard in the interest of eternity. lis parts 
lid proper acts consst in the following particulars. 

1. It is the duty of Christian prudeace to choose the end 
if a Christiaa, that which is perfective of a man, satisfactory 
Id reason, the rest of a Christian, and tbe beatification of lus 
ifirit; and that is, to choose and desire, and propouad to 
Mmslf heaven, and the fruition of God, as the end of all his 
leti and arts, hb d esig ns and purposes. For, in the nature of 

• 8o|ihocl. ap. Slob. Floril. tit. iii. p. IS. 
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things, that is most eligible and most to be pursued, wbicb li 
most perfective of our nature, and is the acquiescence, the sa^* 
tisfaction, and proper rest of our most reasonable appetites 
Now the things of this world are difficult and uneasy, full of 
thorps and empty of pleasures ; they fill a diseased faculty or 
«n abused sense, but are an infinite dissatisfaction to reaaot 
and the appetites of the soul ; they are short and transient, and 
they never abide, unless sorrow, like a chain, be bound about 
their leg, and then they never stir till the grace of God and 
religion breaks it, or else that the rust of time eats the chain ii 
pieces; they are dangerous and doubtful, few and difficult, 
sordid and particular, not only not communicable to a multi- 
tude, but not diffusive on the whole man, there being no one 
pleasure or object in this world that delights all the parts of 
man : and, after all this, they are originally from earth and 
from the creatures, only that they oftentimes contract alliances 
with hell and the grave, with shame and sorrow ; and all these 
put together make no great amability or proportion to a wise 
man's choice. But, on the other side, the things of God are 
the noblest satisfactions to those desires which ought to be che- 
rished and swelled up to infinite ; their deliciousness is vast 
and full of relish, and their very appendant thorns are to be 
chosen ; for they are gilded, they are safe and medicinal, they 
heal the wound they make, and bring forth fruit of a blessed 
and a holy life. The things of God and of religion are easy 
and sweet, they bear entertainments in their hand, and reward 
at their back ; their good is certain and perpetual, and they 
make us cheerful to-day and pleasant to-morrow ; and spiri- 
tual songs end not in a sigh and a groan : neither, like uo- 
* wholesome physic, do they let loose a present humor, and in- 
troduce an habitual indisposition ; but they bring us to the 
felicity of God, ' the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever:' 
they do not give a private and particular delight, but theb 
benefit is public ; like the incense of the altar, it sends up a 
sweet smell to heaven, and makes atonement for the religion^ 
man that kindled it, and delights all the standers-by, and makes 
the very air wholesome. There is no blessed soul goes to hea- 
ven, but he makes a general joy in all the mansions where the 
saints do dwell, and in all the chapels where the angels sing: 
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Hud the joys of religion are not univocal, but productive of 
rare, and accidental, and preternatural pleasures ; for the music 
of holy hymns delights the ear, and refreshes the spirit, and 
makes the very bones of the' saint to rejoice. And chanty, 
or the giving alms to the poor, does not only ease the poverty 
of the receiver, but makes the giver rich, and heals his sick- 
ness, and delivers from death : and temperance, though it be 
in the matter of meat, and drink, and pleasures, yet hath an 
effect on the understanding, and makes the reason sober, and 
the will orderly, and the affections regular, and does things 
beside and beyond their natural and proper efficacy : for all the 
parts of our duty are watered with the showers of blessing, and 
bring forth fruit according to the influence of heaven, and be- 
yond the capacities of nature. 

And now let the voluptuous person go and try whether put- 
ting his wanton hand to the boiH)m of his mistress will get half 
such honor as Scaevola put on his head, when he put his hand 
intQ the fire. Let him see whether a drunken meeting will 
4;ure a fever or make him wise : a hearty and a persevering prayer 
will. ' Let him tell me, if spending great sums of money on his 
Justs will make him sleep soundly, or be rich : charity will ; 
alms will increase his fortune, and a good conscience shall 
ebarm all his cares and sorrows into a most delicious slumber. 
IFeli may a full goblet wet the drunkard's tongue, and then 
the heat rising from the stomach will dry the sponge, and heat 
it into the scorchings and little images of hell : and the follies 
9f a wanton bed will turn the itch into a smart, and empty the 
reins of all their lustfMl powers : but can they do honor or satis- 
faction in any thing that must last, and that ought to be pro- 
vided for ? No ; all the things of this world are little, and 
trifling, and limited, and particular, and sometimes necessary, 
because men are miserable, wanting, and imperfect; but they 
sever do any thing toward perfection, but their pleasure dies 
like the time in which it danced awhile ; and when the minute 
is gone, so is the pleasure too, and leaves no footstep but the 
i{iipr08sion of a sigh, and dwells no where but in the sam^ 
house where you shall find yesterday, that is, in forgetfulness 
and annihilation ; unless its only child, sorrow, shall marry^ 
tad breed more of its kind, and so continue its memory and 
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Bame to eternal ages*. It ib, tkerefore, the most Becessaiy part 
ef pradence to choose welt in the main stake : and the dispole 
is not much ; for if eternal things be better than temporal, the 
soal more noble than the body, virtue more honorable Aan tbtf 
basest vices, a lasting joy to be chosen before an eternal sor* 
ro¥r, much to be preferred before little, certainty before dan* 
ger, public- good things before private evils, eternity before mo* 
ments; then let us sit down in religion, and make heaves to 
be our end, CUkl to be our Father, Christ our elder Brother, 
the Holy Ghost the earnest of onr inheritance, virtue to be onr 
employment ; and then we shall never enter into the portion ef 
foots and aecnrsed ill-ehoosing spirits. Nazianzen said weB, 
Malim prudentue g/mttmrn quam foBCundioris fortunm pelog^': 
*' One drop of prudence is more useful than an ocean of a smoodl 
fortnne :'' for prudence is a rare instrument towards heaven ; 
and a great fortune is made oftentimes the highway to heii and' 
destruction. However, thns far prudence is our duty ; every 
man can be so wise, and is bound to it, to choose heafven, and 
a cohabitation with God, before the possessions and traasieBt 
vanities ef the world. * " 

2. It is a duty of Christian prudence to parsne diis greei 
end with apt means and instruments in proportion to that end. 
No wise man will sail to Ormns in a cock-boat, of use a driid 
fer his interpreter ; and that general: is a Cyclbps without ai 
eye, who chooses the sickest men to man hi» towne and the 
weakest to fight his battles. It cannot be a vigorous praseea* 
lion, unless the means have an efficacy or worth commensuiate 
to all the difficulty, and something of the excellency of thtf 
end which is designed. And, indeed, men use not to be ss 
weak in acquiring the possessions of their temporals ; but itf 
matters of religion they think any tbing effective enough te 
secure the greatest interest : as if all the fields of heaven and 
the regions of that kingdom were waste ground, and wanted a 
colony of planters ; and that God invited men to heaven en 
any tern», that he might rejoice in the multitude of subjects. 
Tor certain it is, men do more to get a little money th»i for 
all the glories of heaven : men * rise up early,' and ' sit np tele/ 
and * eat the bread of careMness,' to become richer than their 
neighbors; mid are amazed at every loss, and impatient of 9» 
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mil accident, and feel a direct stom of passion if they suffer 
ID their interest Bat in order to bearen they are cold in their 
religion, undevont in their prayers, iocarious in their walking, 
ottwatchfiil in their circumstances, indifferent in the use of their 
opportunities, infrequent in their discoursings of it, not inqui- 
sitive of the way, and yet think they shall surely go to hearen. 
But a prudent man knows, that by the greatness of the pur- 
ohase he is to make an estimate of the value and the price. 
When we ask of God any great thing, — as wisdom, delivery 
fiom sickness, his Holy Spirit, the forgiveness of sins, the grace 
of chastity, restitution to his favor, or the like, — do we hope to 
obtaiB them mthout a high opinion of the things we ask ? and 
if we value them highly, must we not desire them earnestly ? 
aad if we desire them earnestly, must we not beg for them fer- 
vently ? and whatsoever we ask for fervently, must we not beg 
§n frequently ? And then, because prayer b but one hand 
toward the reaching a blessing, and God requires our co-ope- 
raliDn and endeavor, and we must work with both hands, are 
we not convinced that our prayers are either faint, or a design of 
laziness, when we either ask coldly, or else pray loudly, hoping 
to receive the graces we need without labor ? A prudent per* 
son, that knows to value the best object of his desires, will 
also know that he must observe the degrees of labor, accord*- 
wg to the excellency of the reward. That prayer mu6t be ef- 
fiM;tual,r— fervent, — frequent,— -continual, — holy, — passionate, 
—that must get a grace or secure a blessing : the love that we 
mmst have to Grod must be such as to keep his commandments, 
tad make ns willing to part with all our estate, and all our 
kooor, and our life, for the testimony of a holy conscience : our 
ebarity to our neighbor must be expressive in a language of a 
laal friendship, aptness to forgive, readiness to forbear, in pity- 
iug infirmities, in relieving necessities, in giving our goods and 
our lives, and quitting our privileges to save his soul, to secure 
uid support his virtue : our repentance must be full of sorrows 
aad care, of diligence and hatred against sin ; it must drive out 
ill, and leave no affections towards it ; it must be constant and 
peisevering, fearful of relapse, and watchful of all accidents : 
ear temperance must sometimes turn into abstinence, and most 
tenaionly be severe, and ever without reproof: ' He that 
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striveth for masteries is temperate/ saith St. Paul, * in 
things.' He that does all this, may, with some pretence aiiil 
reason, say, he intends to go to heaven. But they that will 
not deny a lust, nor restrain an appetite ; they that will ^ 
drunk when their friends do merrily constrain them, or lovea 
cheap religion, and a gentle and lame prayer, short and soft, 
quickly said and soon passed over, seldom returning and bvt 
little observed ; how is it possible that they should think them- 
selves persons disposed to receive such glorious crowns and 
sceptres, such excellent conditions, which they have not faith 
enough to believe, nor attention enough to consider, and no 
man can have wit enough to understand 7 But so might an Arct* 
dian shepherd look from the rocks, or through the clefts of the 
valley where his sheep graze, and wonder that the messenger 
stays so long from coming to him to be crowned king of all 
the Greek islands, or to be adopted heir to the Macedonian 
monarchy. It is an infinite love of God that we have heaven 
on conditions which we can perform with greatest diligence: 
but truly the lives of men are generally such, that they do 
things in order to heaven, things, I say, so few, so trifling, so 
unworthy, that they are not proportionable to the reward of a 
qrown of oak or a yellow riband, the slender reward with 
which the Romans paid their soldiers for their extraordinary 
valor. True it is, that heaven is not, in a just sense of a com- 
mutation, a reward, but a gift, and an infinite favor : but yet 
k is not reached forth but to persons disposed by the conditions 
of God, which conditions when we pursue in kind, let us be very 
careful we do not fail of the mighty prize of our high calling, 
for want of degrees and just measures, the measures of zeal 
and a mighty love. 

3. It is an office of prudence to serve God so, that we may, 
at the same time, preserve our lives and our estates, our interest 
and reputation, for ourselves and our relatives, so far as they 
can consist together. St. Paul, in the beginning of Christianity, 
was careful to instruct the forwardness and zeal of the new 
Christians into good husbandry, and to catechise the men into 
good trades, and the women into useful employments, that they 
might not be unprofitable. For Christian religion carrying us 
to heaven, does it by the way of a man, and by the body it 
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serves the soul, as by the soul it serves God ; and, therefore, 
it endeavors to secure the body and its interest, that it may conr 
tinue the opportunities of a crown, and prolong the stage io 
which we are to run for the mighty * prize of our salvation :' 
and this is that part of prudence which is the defensative and 
guard of a Christian in the time of persecution, and it hath in 
it much of duty. He that, through an indiscreet zeal, casts 
himself into a needless danger, hath betrayed his life to ty- 
ranny, and tempts the sin of an enemy ; he loses to God the 
service of many years, and cuts off himself from a fair oppor- 
tunity of working his salvation, in the main parts of which we 
shall find a long life and very many years of reason to be little 
enough ; he betrays the interest of his relatives, which he is 
bound to preserve ; he disables himself of making ' provision 
for them of his own house ;' and he that fails in this duty by 
his own fault * is worse than an infidel :' and denies the faith, 
by such unseasonably dying, or being undone, which by that 
testimony he did intend gloriously to confess; he serves the 
ends of ambition and popular services, but not the sober ends of 
religion ; he discourages the weak, and weakens the hands of 
the strong, and by upbraiding their weariness, tempts them to 
turn it into rashness or despair ; he affrights strangers from 
entering into religion, while by such imprudence he shall re- 
present it to be impossible, at the same time, to be wise and to 
he religious ; he turns all the whole religion into a froward- 
aess of dying or b^gary, leaving no space for the parts and 
offices of a holy life, which, in times of persecution, are infi- 
nitely necessary for the advantages of the institution. But 
Crod hath provided better things for his servants : Quern fata 
coguntf ille cum venia est miser; ** he whom God by an inevi- 
t:able necessity calls to sufferance, he hath leave to be undone;" 
^nd that ruin of his estate or loss of his life shall secure first a 
{providence, then a crown. 

At si quis ultro se malis offcrt volens, 
Seque ipse torquet, perdere est dignus bona, 
Queis nescit utt. Sen. Hipp. 440. Scbr. 

*• But he that invites the cruelty of a tyrant by his own fol- 
lies, or the indiscretions of an insignificant and impertinent zeal. 
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aoffetv as & wilful person, and enters into th^ portion and re^ 
ymud of fools.*' And this is the preoept of our blessed SaTiooTf 
next afteff aay text, * Beware <^ men/ Use your prudence 
to the puf^poses- of avoiding their snare. Tc^v Bfipwf fiporosr /voX- 
Xou dPiirjKCfOff* ^ Man is the most harmful of aU the wild beasts^'' 
*-■ Ye awe-' sent aa sheep anong wolves ; be, therefore, wise a» 
aerpenis ;' when you can aroid it, suffer not men to nd>a over 
yaar beads, cnt trample you under foot ; that is the wisdom of 
attpents. And so must we ; that is, by all Just eoropliances, 
and toleration of all indifiSerent changes in which a duty i» not 
dmtfoyed, and in which we are not active, so preserve oar- 
selvos, that we might be permitted to live, and serve God, 
and tt> do advantages to religion ; so purchasing time to di& 
good i«> by bending in all those flexures of fortune and oonii- 
Uon which we cannot help, and which we do not set forward, 
and which we never did procure. And this is the direct mean- 
ing of St. Paul : * See then that ye walk circumspectly, not as 
fo<^s, but as wise, redeeming the time, because the days am 
evil ;'* that is, we are fallen into times that are troublesome, 
dangerous, persecuting, and afilictive ; purchase as much respite 
as you can ; buy or * redeem the time' by all honest arta, by 
humility, by fair carriage and sweetnesses of society, by civility* 
and a peaceful conversation, by good words and all honest 
offices, by praying for your persecutors, by patient sutiferance 
of what is unavoidable. And when the tyrant draws you forth 
f^m all these guards and retirements, and ofiers violence to 
your duty, or tempts you to do a dishonest act, or to omit" 
an act of obligation, then come forth into the theatre, and lay 
your necks down to the hangman's axe, and fear not to die the^ 
most shameful death of the cross or the gallows. For so baM " 
I known angels ascending and descending on those ladders; 
and the Lord of glory sufl'ered shame and purchased honor on 
the cross. Thus we are * to walk in wisdom towards them that^r 
are without, redeeming the time :'t for so St. Paul renews that^ 
permission or commandment; give them no just cause of^ 
offence ; with all humility, and as occasion is offered, represent- 
their duty, and invite them sweetly to felicities and virtue, but^ 

•^ Eph. V. W, 16. t eol. iv. 5. 
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do soty in rvcler language, upbraid and reproach their bate* 
nessi; aad, when they are incorrigible, let them alone, leit, 
Kke eats, they run nad with the smell of delicious ointments. 
And, therefore, Pothimis, bishop of Lyons, being asked by the 
mibaptised president, *'Who was the god of Christians?" 
answered 'E^i^ f$ ^lot , •xi'i&a^* " If yon be disposed with real 
and hearty desires of learning, what you ask you shall quicklj 
know;" but, if your purpose be indirect, I shall not preach 
lo yott, to my hart, and your no adTantage. Thus the wisdom 
ol the primitive Christians was careful not to profane the 
Maples of the heathen, not to revile their false gods; and, 
when they were in duty to reprehend the follies of their reli- 
gion, they chose to do it from their own writings, and as re- 
lators of their own records : they fled from the fury of a per- 
seoiftion, they hid themselves in caves, and wandered about in 
disgfvises, and preached in private, and celebrated their synaxes 
and communions in grottos and retirements ; and made it ap- 
per to all the world they were peaceable and obedient, chari- 
table and patient, and at this price bought their time ; 

Miyunos fpyov wcarr6s im* hrundrjir* 

as knowing that, even in this sense, time was very precious, 
uaA the opportunity of giving glory to God by the offices of ao 
•xcellent religion was not too dear a purchase at that rate. 
But than when the wolves had entered into the folds, and 
raised on a lamb, the rest fled, and used all the innocent arts of 
coneealment. St. Athanasius being overtaken by his perso- 
«iitora, but not known, and asked whether he saw Athanasius 
(mssing that way, pointed out forward with his finger ,^ N(m, Umge 
mke$t Atktmasius, ** the man is not far off," a smft footman 
>rill easily overtake him. And St. Paul divided the counsel 
<ii bis judges, and made the Pharisees his parties by a witty in* 
mnuation of his own belief of the resurrection, which was not 
the OMun question, but au incident to the matter of his accusa- 
tion. And when Plinius Secuudus, in the face of a tyrant 
<Ottrty was pressed so invidiously to give his opinion concerning 

* Soph. Electr. 75. Musgr. 
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a good man in banishment, and under the disadrantage of u 
unjust sentence, he diverted the snare of Marcus Regulus, by 
referring his answer to a competent judicatory, according to the 
laws ; being pressed again, by offering a direct answer on a juat 
condition, which he knew they would not accept; and, tbe 
third time, by turning the envy on the impertinent and mali- 
cious orator ; that he won great honor, the honor of a seyeie 
honesty, and a witty man, and a prudent person. The thing 
I have noted, because it is a good pattern to represent the arts 
of honest evasion, and religious, prudent honesty ; which any 
good man may transcribe and turn into his own instances, if any 
equal case should occur. 

For, in this case the rule is easy ; if we are commanded to be 
* wise ' and * redeem our time,' that we serve God and religioay 
we must not use unlawful arts which set us back in the accounti 
of our time, no lying subterfuges, no betraying of a truth, bo 
treachery to a good man, no insnaring of a brother, no secret 
renouncing of any part or proposition of our religion, no deny- 
ing to confess the article when we are called to it. For when 
the primitive Christians had got a trick to give money for certi- 
ficates that they had sacrificed to idols, though indeed they did 
not do it, but had corrupted the officers and ministers of state, 
they dishonored their religion, and were marked with the appel- 
lative of libellatici, "libellers;" and were excommunicated, 
and cast off from the society of Christians and the hopes of 
heaven, till they had returned to God by a severe repentance. 
Optandum est, ut, quod lihenter facts, diu facere posns; " ft 
is good to have long time to do that which we ought to do:'' 
but to pretend that which we dare not do, and to say we have 
when we have not, if we know we ought not, is to dishonor the 
cause and the person too ; it is expressly against confession of 
Christ, of which St. Paul saith, * By the mouth confession b 
made unto salvation ;' and our blessed Saviour, ' He thatcoD- 
fessetli me before men, I will confess him before my heavenly 
Father ;' and if here he refuseth to own me, I will not own him 
hereafter. It is also expressly against Christian fortitude and 
nobleness, and against the simplicity and sincerity of our reli- 
gion, and it turns prudence into craft, and brings the devil to 
wait in the temple, and to minister to God; and it is a lesser 
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kind of apostasy. And it is well that the man is tempted no 
&rther; for, if the persecutors could not be corrupted with 
money, it is odds but the complying mas would ; and though 
be would, with the money, hide his shame, yet he will not, witfi 
the loss of all his estate, redeem hb religion. Avrijpwf b" ix^i, 
€i Tcils cfiovr^f TOP fiiov a^m KaKcilr ** Some men will lose their 
lives rather than a fair estate f ' and do not almost all the armies 
in the world (I mean those that fight in the jiistest causes) 
pretend to fight and die for their lands sind liberties ? and there 
tie too many also that will die twice, rather than be beggars 
on<%, although we all know that the second death is intoler- 
able. Christian prudence forbids us to provoke a danger ; and 
they were fond persons that ran to persecution, and, when the 
proconsul sat on the life and death, and made strict inquisition 
iHter Christians, went and offered themselves to die ; and he 
was a fool, that, being in Portugal, ran to the priest as he ele- 
vated the host, and overthrew the mysteries, and openly defied 
the rites of that religion. God, when he sends a persecution, 
will pick out such persons whom he will have to die, and whom 
lie will consign to banishment, and whom to poverty. In the 
mean time let us do our duty when we can, and as long as we 
c»n» and with as much strictness as we can ; walking aKpifiiM 
^as the Apostle's phrase is), 'not prevaricating' in the least 
^ttle ; and then, if we can be safe with the arts of civil, inno- 
^xitkt, inoffensive compliance, let us bless God for his permis- 
«ons made to us, and his assistances in the using them. But 
mf either we turn our zeal into the ambition of death, and the 
doilies of an unnecessary beggary ; or on the other side turn our 
pndence into craft and covetousness ; to the first I say, that 
*- God hath no pleasure in fools ;' to the latter, ' If you gain 
the whole world, and lose your own soul,' your loss is infinite 
id intolerable. 
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PART II. 

4. It is the office of Christian prudence so to order tibe affiwi 
of our life, as that, in all the offices of our souls and co b ¥ «i»» 
tion, we do honor and reputation to the religion we fvote* 
For the follies and vices of the professors give great advantafis 
to the adversary to speak reproachfully, and do alienate the 
hearts, and hinder the compliance of those undetemuoed .pcv-» 
sons, vFbo are apt to be persuaded if their uhdarstaa^Dgs be 
not prejudiced. 

But as our necessary duty is bound on us by one liganeirt 
more, in order to the honor of the cause of God,, so it partial* 
larly binds us to many circumstances, adjuncts, and parts tf 
duty, which have no other commandment but the law of pr»- 
dence. There are some sects of Christians which have sont 
one constant indisposition, which, as a character, divides thes 
from all others, and makes them reproved on all hands^ Soom 
are so suspicious and ill-natured, that, if a person of a facile 
nature and gentle disposition fall into their hands, be is pr»* 
sently soured, and made morose, unpleasant, and uneasy in Ui 
conversation. Others there aie that do things so like to whal 
themselves condemn, that they are forced to take sanctuary asd 
labor in the mine of insignificant distinctions, to make tiieni- 
selves believe they are innocent ; and, in the mean time, thejr 
offend all men else, and open the mouths of their adversuiei 
to speak reproachful things, true or false, as it happens. Afid 
it requires a great wit to understand all the distinctions^ aad 
devices thought of for legitimating the worshipping of images; 
and those people that are liberal in their excommunications, 
make men think they have reason to say, *« their judges are 
proud, or self-willed, or covetous, or ill-natured people." Tbeae 
that are the faults of governors, and continued, are quickly de- 
rived on the sect, and cause a disreputation to the whole society 
and institution. And who can think that congregation to be t 
true branch of the Christian, which makes it their profession U> 
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Ititl Bie» to aa^e^ their soab against their will, ami agahwt their 
voderstandiag ? who, callhig themselres disciples of so meek a 
Master, dalive like bears, on prey, aad spoil, and blood ? It 
is a huge dishonor to the sincerity of a man's purposes, to be 
too busy in fingering money in the matters of religion ; and 
they that are zealous for their rights, and tame in their devo- 
tion, furious against sacrilege, and companions of drunkards, 
ifliplacable against breakers of a canon, and careless and pa- 
enoiigh with them that break the fifth or sixth coflunaiid- 
of iAae decalogue, tell all the world their private sense i» 
ti» presevre their own- interest with scruple and curiosity, and 
leanre God* to take caie fer his^ 

Thus Christ veproyed the Pharisees for * straining at a gnat, 
aad swallowing a camel ;' the very representation of the man- 
Mr aad Matter of fact discovers the vice by reproving the folly 
of iL They that are factions to get a rich proselyte, and think 
the poor not worth saving, dishonor their zeal, and teaoh men 
t» call it covatonsness : and though there may be a reason ef 
pnideace to desire one more than the other, because of a bigger 
eficaey the example of the one may have more than the other ; 
3fat vl wUl quielcly be discovered, if it be done by secular de» 
ago.; and the Scripture, that did not allow the preferring of a 
gay man befove a poor saint in the matter of place, will not be 
pltascd, that in the matter of souis, which are all equal, there 
ahnrid- bo a iaction, and design, and an acceptatio a of persons. 
Sever let sins pollute our religion with arts of the workl, nor 
ofev to sapport the ark with unhallowed hands, nor mingle 
&l8e propositions with true, nor make religion a pretence to- 
pfofit' or preferment, nor do things which are like a vice ; nei- 
ther ever speak things dishonorable of God, nor abuse thy bro- 
ther for God^s sake ; nor be solicitous and over-busy to recover 
tty* own Kttle things, neither always think it fit to lose thy 
ekarity by forcing thy brother to do justice ; and all those things 
nineh are the outsides and faces, the garments and most dis- 
c e ined parts of religion, be sure that they be dressed according 
to all the* circumstances of men, and by all the rules of com^ 
nHM Ikonesty and public reputation. Is it not a sad thing that 
the Jevr should say, the Christiana worship imagea? or that it 
ilMlck^becoMiea proverb, that ** the Jew spends, all in hiff pass- 
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over, the Moor in his marriage, and the Christian in his laWf 
suits ?" that what the first sacrifice to religion, and the second 
to public joy, we should spend in malice, covetousnesSi aid 
revenge ? 

Pndet baec opprobria nobis 

£t dici potuisse, et non potuisse refelli. 

But among ourselves also we serve the devil's ends, and mi* 

nister to an eternal disunion, by saying and doing things whiek 

look unhandsomely. One sort of men is superstitious, fantaa- 

tical, greedy of honor, and tenacious of propositions to fill tb 

purse, and his religion is thought nothing but policy and opii 

nion. Another says, <* he hath a good religion, '^ but he is the 

most indifferent and cold person in the world either to main- 

tain it, or to live according to it. The one dresses the images 

of saints with line clothes ; the other lets the poor go naked, 

and disrobes the priests that minister in the religion. A third 

uses God worse than all this, and says of him such things that 

are scandalous even to an honest man, and such which woaU 

undo a good man's reputation. And a fourth, yet, endures ao 

governor but himself, and pretends to set up Christ, and make 

himself his lieutenant. And a fifth hates all government. Aad 

from all this it comes to pass, that it is hard for a man to choose 

his side ; and he that chooses wisest, takes that which hath ia 

it least hurt ; but some he must endure, or live without coQ^ 

munion : and every church of one denomination is, or hath 

been, too incurious of preventing infamy or disreputation to 

their confessions. 

One thing I desire should be observed, that here the ques- 
tion being concerning prudence, and the matter of doing repu- 
tation to our religion, it is not enough to say, we can with 
learning justify all that we do, and make all whole with three 
or four distinctions : for possibly that man that went to visit 
the Corinthian Lais, if he had been asked why he dishonored 
himself with so unhandsome an entrance, might find an excuse, 
to legitimate his act, or at least to make himself believe well 
of his own person ; but he that intends to do himself hono^ 
must teke care that he be not suspected, that he give no occa^ 
sion of reproachful language ; for fame and honor is a nkse 
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tiling, tender as a woman's chastity, or like the face of the 
purest mirror, which a foul breath, or an unwholesome air, or 
a watery eye can sully, and the beauty is lost, although it be 
not dashed in pieces. When a man, or a sect, is put to answer 
for themselves in the matter of reputation, they, with their dis- 
tinctions, wipe the glass, and at last can do nothing but make 
it appear it was not broken ; but their very abstersion and la* 
borious excuses confess it was foul and faulty. We must know 
that all sorts of men, and all sects of Christians, have not only 
the mistakes of men and their prejudices to contest witliad, but 
the calumnies and aggravation of devils ; and, therefore, it will 
much ease our account of doomsday, if we are now so prudent 
that men will not be offended here, nor the devils furnished 
with a libel in the day of our great account. 

To this rule appertains, that we be curious in observing the 
circumstances of men, and satisfying all their reasonable ex- 
pectations, and doing things at that rate of charity and reli- 
gion, which they are taught to be prescribed in the institution. 
There are some things which are indecencies rather than sins, 
such which may become a just heathen, but not a holy Chris- 
tian ; a man of the world, but not a man ' professing godli- 
ness:' because when the greatness of the man, or the excel 
lency oi the law, hath engaged us on great severity or an ex- 
emplary virtue, whatsoever is less than it, renders the man un- 
^^orthy of the religion, or the religion unworthy its fame. Men 
tiunk themselves abused, and, therefore, return shame for pay- 
V[ient. We never read of an Apostle that went to law ; and it 
18 but reasonable to expect, that, of all men in the world, Chris- 
tians should not be such fighting people, and clergymen should 
Hot command armies, and kings should not be drunk, and sub- 
jects should not strike princes for justice, and an old man should 
not be youthful in talk or in his habit, and women should not 
swear, and great men should not lie, and a poor man should 
not oppress; for, besides the sin of some of them, there is an 
indecency in all of them ; and by being contrary to the end of 
an office, or the reputation of a state, or the sobrieties of a 
graver or sublimed person, they asperse the religion as insuffi- 
cient to keep the persons within the bounds of fame and com- 
jlioji reputation. 
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^ But, above all tbings, those sects of Ckristians whose pro-^ 
fessed doctrine brings destruction and dininution to gorern- 
ment, give the most intolerable scandal and dishonor to the 
institution ; and it had been impossible that Christtanity should 
have prevailed oyer the wisdom and power of the Greeks and 
Romans, if it had not been humble to superiors, patient of in- 
juries, charitable to the needy, a great exacter of obedience to 
kings, even to heathens, that they might be won and convinced; 
and to persecutors, that they might be sweetened in their anger, 
or upbraided for their cruel injustice : for so doth the hiunUe 
vme creep at the foot of an oak, and leans on its lowest base,, 
and begs shade and protection, and leave to grow under its 
branches, and to give and take mutual refreshment, and pay » 
friendly influence for a mighty patronage ; and they g^ow and 
dwell together, and are the most remarkable of friends and 
married pairs of all the leafy nation. Religion of itself ia soft^ 
easy, and defenceless ; and God hath made it grow up wilk 
empire, and lean on the arms of kings, and it cannot well gnm 
alone ; and if it shall, like the ivy, suck the heart of the oak, 
on whose body it grew and was supported, it will be pirfled 
down from its usurped eminence, and fire and shane ^all b0 
its portion. We cannot complain, if pinces arm against theft 
Christians, who, if they were suffered to preach, will disaroi 
the princes ; and it will be hard to persuade that kings are 
bound to protect and nourish those that will prove ministers d 
their own exauctoration : and no prince can have juster reasoa 
to forbid, nor any man have greater reason to deny, conunii- 
nion to a family, than when they go about to destroy the power 
of the one, or corrupt the duty of the other. The particnlars 
of this rule are very many : I shall only instance in one more, 
because it is of great concernment to the public interest of 
Christendom. 

There are some persons, whose religion is hugely disgraced, 
because they change their propositions, according as their tem- 
poral necessities or advantages do return. They that, in their 
weakness and beginning, cry out against all violence as agaimt 
persecution, and from being suflferers swell up till they be po»- 
perous, and from thence to power, and at last to tyranny^ and 
then suflfer none but themselves, and trip up those feet which 
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lliey humbly kissed, that themselyes should not be tramplet 
ei»;— ^hese men tell all the world, that, at first, they were pu- 
mllanimotts, or at last outrageous ; that their doctrine at firsir 
served their fear, and at last served their rage, and that they 
did not at all intend to serve God : and then who shall believe 
tliem in any thing else ? Thus some men declaim against the 
fcolts of governors, that themselves may govern; and when 
the power is in their hands, what was a fault in others, is in 
tirant necessity ; as if a sin could be hallowed for coming into* 
tteir hands. Some Greeks, at Florence, subscribed the article 
of pvrgalory, and condemned it in their own dioceses : and the 
king's supremacy in causes ecclesiastical was earnestly de- 
fended against the pretences of the bishop of Rome ; and yet 
wften he was thrust out, some men were, and are violent to 
flubrait the king to their consistories ; as if he were supreme in 
defianee of l^e pope, and yet not supreme over his own clergy. 
These articles are managed too suspiciously. 

Omnia si perdas^ famam servare memento : 

"It on lose all the advantages to your cause, if you lose your 
lepofation." 

5. It is a duty also of Christian prudence, that the teachers 
of others by authority, or reprovers of their vices by charity, 
Aoufd also make dieir persons apt to do it without objection. 

Loripedem rectus derldeat, iEtbiopem albus.* 

^Nb man can endure the Gracchi preaching against sedition, 
i^orTerres prating against thievery," or Milo against homicide: 
«nd if Herod had made an oration of humility, or Anttochus 
of mercy, men would have thought it had been a design to evil 
porposes. He that means to gain a soul, must not make his 
j^rmon an ostentation of his eloquence, but the law of his own 
life. If a grammarian should speak solecisms, or a musician 
ting nke a bittern, he becomes ridiculous for offending in the 
fkcolty he professes. So it is in them who minister to the con- 
version of souls : if they fail in their own life, when they pro- 
tem to instruct another, they are defective in their proper part, 

• Jov. ii. llr 
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and are unskilful to all their purposes; and the cardinal d 
Crema did, with ill success, tempt the English priests to quit 
their chaste marriages, when he himself was deprehended i« 
unchaste embraces. For good counsel seems to be unhallowedi 
when it is reached forth by an impure hand ; and he can ill be 
believed by another, whose life so confutes his rules, that it ift 
plain he does not believe himself. Those churches that ane 
zealous for souls, must send into their ministries men so inno- 
cent, that evil persons may have no excuse to be any longer 
vicious. When Gorgias went about to persuade the Greeks ta 
be at peace, he had eloquence enough to do advantage to hii 
cause, and reason enough to press it : but Melanthius ^as glad 
to put him off, by telling him that he was not fit to persuade 
peace, who could not agree at home with his wife, nor make 
his wife agree with her maid ; and he that could not make 
peace between three single persons, was unapt to prevail for 
the reuniting fourteen or fifteen commonwealths. And this 
thing St. Paul remarks, by enjoining that a bishop should be 
chosen such a one as knew well to rule his own house ; or dae 
he is not fit to rule the church of God. And when thou per** 
suadest thy brother to be chaste, let him not deride thee for 
thy intemperance ; and it will ill become thee to be severe 
against an idle servant, if thou thyself beest useless to the 
public ; and every notorious vice is infinitely against the spirit 
of government, and '^ depresses the man to an evenness '^ with 
common persons : Facinus quos inquinat aquat. To reprove 
belongs to a superior ; and as innocence gives a man advantage 
over his brother, giving him an artificial and adventitious au- 
thority; so the follies and scandals of a public and goveniiiig 
man destroy the efficacy of that authority that is just and na- 
tural. Now this is directly an office of Christian prudence, 
that good offices and great authority become not ineffective by 
ill conduct. 

Hither also it appertains, that in public or private reproob 
we observe circumstances of time.— of place, — of person, — 
of disposition. The vices of a king are not to be opened 
publicly, and princes must not be reprehended as a man re* 
proves his servant; but by categorical propositions, by abs- 
tracted declamations, by reprehensions of a crime in its single 
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bature, in prirate, with humility and arts of insinuation ; and 
it is against Christian prudence, not only to use a prince or 
great personage with common language, but it is as great an 
imprudence to pretend, for such a rudeness, the examples of the 
prophets in the Old Testament. For their case was extraor* 
dinary, their calling peculiar, their commission special, their 
spirit miraculous, their authority great as to that single mission ; 
they were like thunder or the trump of God, sent to do that 
office plainly, for the doing of which in that manner, God had 
giren no commission to any ordinary minister. And, therefore^ 
We never find, that the priests did use that freedom, which the 
prophets were commanded to use, whose very words being put 
into their mouths, it was not to be esteemed a human act, or 
a lawful manner of doing an ordinary office ; neither could it 
become a precedent to them, whose authority is precarious and 
without coercion, whose spirit is allayed with Christian graces 
and duties of humility, whose words are not prescribed, but 
left to the conduct of prudence, as it is to be advised by public 
necessities and private circumstances, in ages where all things 
we so ordered, that what was fit and pious amongst the old 
Jews, would be uncivil and intolerable to the latter Christians^ 
B.e also that reproves a vice, should also treat the persons with 
honor and civilities, and by fair opinions and sweet addresses 
place the man in the regions of modesty, and the confines of 
gtace, and the fringes of repentance. For some men are more 
Restrained by an imperfect feared shame, so long as they think 
there is a reserve of reputation which they may secure, thaa 
they can be with all the furious declamations of the world, 
when themselves are represented ugly and odious, full of shame, 
and actually punished with the worst of temporal evils, beyond 
which he fears not here to suffer, and from whence, because he 
knows it will be hard for him to be redeemed by an after-game 
of reputation, it makes him desperate and incorrigible by fra- 
ternal correption. 

A zealous man hath not done his duty, when he calls his 
brother ** drunkard " and *' beast ;" and he may better do it by 
telling him he is a man, and sealed with God's Spirit, and ho- 
nored with the title of a Christian, and is, or ought to be, re* 
pttted as a discreet person by his friends, and a governor of a 
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family, or a guide in his country, or an example to Many, mai 
that it is huge (uty so many excellent things should be miUicid 
and allayed with what is so much below all this. Then miB^ 
prover does his duty, when he is severe against the Tiee, mi, 
charitable to the man, and careful of his reputatiou, and sony 
for his real dishonor, and observant of his circnmstanoes, and 
wratchful to surprise his affections and resolutions there, whim 
they are most tender and most tenable : and men will not bt 
in loye with virtue, whither they are forced with rud^Kss and 
incivilities; but they We to dwell there whither they tie 
invited friendly, and where they are treated civilly, and 
feasted liberdily, and led by the hand and the eye to 
and felicity. 

6. It is a duty of Christian prudence not to sufier 
souls to walk alone, unguarded, unguided, and more siogk 
than in other actions and interests of our lives, which are sf 
less concernment. V<b soli et singulari, said the wise man; 
** Wo to him that is alone." And if we consider, how sumI 
Ood hath done to secure our souls, and after all that, bam 
many ways there are for a man's soul to miscarry, we ahoaU 
think it very necessary to call to a spiritual man to take » hf 
the hand to walk in the ways* of God, and to lead us in all tbe 
regions of duty, and through the labyrinths of danger. For 
God, who best loves and best knows how to value owr ■od, 
set a price no less on it than the life-blood of his holy Son ; Ik 
hath treated it with variety of usages, according as the woM 
had new guises and new necessities ; he abates it with puniih' 
ment, to make us avoid greater ; he shortened our life, tkit 
we might live for ever ; he turns sickness into virtue ; he biii|^ 
good out of evil, he turns enmities to advantages, our very mm 
into repentances and stricter walking; he defeats all the follitf 
of men and all the arts of the devil, and lays snares and isei 
violence to secure obedience ; he sends prophets and priesti 
to invite us and to threaten us to felicities; he restrains « 
with laws, and he bridles us with honor and shame, lepntatioa 
and society, friends and foes ; he lays hold on us by the instra* 
ments of all the passions ; he is enough to fill our love ; ht 
satisfies our hope ; he affrights us with fear ; he gives us pait 
of our reward in hand, and entertains all our facuitiea witk tin 
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proniBes of an infinite and glorioos portion ; he curbs our af* 
fiBotions ; he directs our wills ; he instructs our understandings 
with Scriptures, with perpetual sermons, with good books, with 
frequent discourses, with particular observations and great ex* 
perienoey with aocidents and judgments, with rare events of 
providence and miracles ; he sends his angels to be our guards 
and to place us in opportunities of virtue, and to take us off 
from ill company and places of danger, to set us near to good 
examples ; he gives us his Holy Spirit, and he becomes to us a 
principle of a mighty grace, descending on us in great variety 
and nadiscerned events, besides all those parts of it which men 
have reduced to a method and an art : and, after all this, he 
forgives us infinite irregularities, and spares us every day, and 
still expects, and passes by, and waits all our days, still watcb*- 
ii^ to do us good, and to save that soul which he knows is so 
precious, one of the chiefest of the works of God, and an image 
of divinity* Now from all these arts and mercies of God, 
besides that we have infinite reason to adore his goodness, we 
hav« also a demonstration that we ought to do all that possibly 
we can, and extend all our faculties, and watch all our oppor^ 
tanities, and take in all assistances, to secure the interest of 
ovr soul, for which God is pleased to take such care, and use 
no many arts for its security. If it were not highly worth it, 
God would not do it ; if it were not all of it necessary, God 
would not do it. But if it be worth it, and all of it be neces* 
•try* why should we not labor in order to this great end ? If 
it be worth so much to God, it is so much more to us : for 
if we perish, his felicity is undisturbed ; but we are undone, 
infinitely undone. It is, therefore, worth taking in a spiritual 
guide ; so far we are gone. 

Sut because we are in the question of prudence, we must 
eoanider whether it be necessary to do so : for every man thinks 
himself wise enough as to the conduct of his soul, and managing 
cf bis etomal interest ; and divinity is every man's trade, and 
the Scriptures speak our own language, and the commandments 
ire few and plain, and the laws are the measure of justice; and 
if I say my prayers, and pay my debts, my duty is soon summed 
ap ; and thus we usually make our accounts for eternity, and 
4|| tkiB rate only take care for heaven. But let a man be queih 
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tioned for a portioQ of his estate, or have his life shaken wiA 
diseases ; then it will not be enough to employ one agent, or to 
send for a good woman to minister a potion of the juices of her 
country garden ; but the ablest lawyers, and the skilfullest phy- 
sicians, and th^ advice of friends, and huge caution and dili« 
gent attendances, and a curious watching concerning all the 
accidents and little passages of our disease. And truly a man's 
life and health is worth all that and much more, and, in many 
cases, it needs it alL 

But then is the soul the only safe and the only trifling thing 
about us ? Are there not a thousand dangers, and ten thousand 
difficulties, and innumerable possibilities of a misadventure? 
Are not all the congregations in the world divided in €beit doc- 
trines, and all of them call their own way necessary, and most 
of them call all the rest damnable ? We had need of a wise 
instructor and a prudent choice, at our first entrance and elec* 
tion of our side ; and when we are well in the matter of fftith 
for its object and institution, all the evils of myself » and all the 
evils of the church, and all the good that happens to evil mea, 
«very day of danger, the periods of sickness, and the day of 
death, are days of tempest and storm, and our faith will suffer 
shipwreck unless it be strong, and supported, and directed. But 
who shall guide the vessel when a stormy passion or a violent 
imagination transports the man ? Who shall awaken his reasoi, 
and charm his passion into slumber and instruction? How 
shall a man make his fears confident, and allay his confidence 
with fear, and make the allay with just proportions, and steer 
evenly between the extremes, or call on his sleeping purposely 
or actuate his choices, or bind him to reason in all his wander* 
ings and ignorances, in his passions and mistakes ? For sap- 
pose a man of great skill and great learning in the ways of re- 
ligion ; yet if he be abused by accident or by his own will, who 
shall then judge his cases of conscience, and awaken his duty* 
and renew his holy principle, and actuate his spiritual powers! 
for physicians, that prescribe to others, do not minister to them- 
selves in cases of danger and violent sicknesses ; and in matter 
of distemperature we shall not find that books alone will do all 
the work of a spiritual physician, more than of a natural. I 
-will not go about to increase the dangers and difficulties of tbe 
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fooly to represent the aaNstance of a spiritual man to be neces« 
sary. But of this I am sure, our not understanding and our 
not considering our soul, makes us 6rst to neglect, and then 
many times to lose it But is not eyery man an unequal judge 
in his own case ? and therefore the wisdom of God, and the 
laws have appointed tribunab, and judges, and arbitratonu 
And that men are partial in the matter of souls, it is infinitely 
certain, because amongst those millions of souls that perish, not 
one in ten thousand but believes himself in a good condition ; 
and all the sects of Christians think they are in the right, and 
few are patient to inquire whether they be or no. Then add to 
this, that the questions of souls, being clothed with circum- 
stances of matter and particular contingency, are or may be in- 
finite ; and most men are so unfortunate, that they have so en- 
tangled their cases of conscience, that there where they have 
done something good, it may be they have mingled half a dozen 
evils : and, when interests are confounded, and governments al« 
tered, and power strives with right, and insensibly passes into 
right, pmd duty to God would fain be reconciled with duty to 
our relatives, will it not be more than necessary that we should 
have Bome one that we may inquire of after the way to heaveny 
which is now made intricate by our follies and inevitable acci- 
dents ? But by what instrument shall men alone, and in theif 
own oaaes^ be able to discern the spirit of truth from the spirit 
of illusion, just confidence from presumption, fear from pusil- 
lanimity? Are not all the things and assistances in the woiid. 
little enough to defend us against pleasure and pain, the two 
great fountains of temptation ? Is it not harder to cure a lust 
than to cure a fever ? And are not the deceptions and follies 
of men, and the arts of the devil, and enticements of the world, 
and the deceptions of a man's own heart, and the evils of sin, 
more evil and more numerous than the sicknesses and diseasea 
of any one man ? And if a man perishes in his soul, is it not 
infinitely more sad than if he could rise from hb grave and die 
a thousand deaths over? Thus we are advanced a second 
step in tbb prudential motive : God used many arts to secure 
our soul's interest ; and there are infinite dangers and ihfinita 
vajfsof misGsarriage in the soul's interest:- and, therefore, then 
is great necessity God should do aU those mercies of security, 
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and that we riiould do all the under-mioistries we can ia iik 
great work. 

But what advantage shall we receive by a spiritaal guide? 
Much, every way. For this is the way that God hath a^ 
pointed, who, in every age, hath sent a succession of spiritast 
persons, whose office is to minister in holy things, and to bt 
^ stewards of God's household,' ' shepherds of the flock/ * dii^ 
pensers of the mysteries,' under-mediators» and ministensf 
prayer ; preachers of the law, expounders of questioBs» noair 
tors of duty, conveyances of blessings ; and that which is a'gaM 
discourse in the mouth of another man, is, from them, aa oidlr 
■ance of God ; and besides its natural efficacy and persoasioii 
it prevaib by the way of blessing, by the reverence of his pB^ 
son, by divine institution, by the excellency of order, by the 
advantages of opinion and assistances of reputation, by the in- 
fluence of the Spirit, who is the president of such ministries, and 
who is appointed to all Christians, according to the dispensa- 
tion that is appointed to them ; to the people, in their obedi- 
ence and frequenting of the ordinance ; to the priest, in his 
ministry and public and private offices. To which also I a<M 
this consideration, that as the holy sacraments are hugely effect- 
ive to spiritual purposes, not only because they convey t 
blessing to the worthy suscipients, but because men cannot be 
worthy suscipients unless they do many excellent actsof virtae, 
in order to a previous disposition ; so that in the whole coa- 
junction and transaction of affairs, there is good done by«wiy 
of proper efficacy and divine blessing: so it is in following the 
conduct of a spiritual man, and consulting with him in the mat- 
ter of our souls ; we cannot do it unless we consider our soshi 
and make religion our business, and examine our present stal^t 
and consider concerning our danger, and watch and design ki 
ouradvantages, which things of themselves will set a man qmeli 
forwarder in the way of godliness : besides that naturally evarjr 
man will less dare to act a sin for which he knows he shall M 
a present shame in his discoveries made to the spiritual gttide» 
the man that is made the witness of his conversation ; Tm k 
Ikiosyap cIkos iari wavff opfy ** Holy men ought to- know aU 
things from God,"* and that relate to God, in order to the 00a* 

* Sophool. 
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dactof souk. And there is nothing to be said against this« 
if we do not suffer the devil in this affair to abuse us, as he does 
innY people in their opinions, teaching men to suspect there is 
ft design and a snake under the plantain. But so may they 
wutpoct kings when they command obedience, or the Levilee 
wben tiiey read the law of tithes, or parents when they teach 
Aeir children tempatmoe, or tutors when they watch their 
diarge. However, it is better to venture the worst of the de- 
Sign, than to lose the best of the assistance : and he that guides 
himMif , hath much work and much danger ; but he that is under 
the conduct of another, his work is easy, little, and secure ; it 
is nothing bat diligence and obedience : and though it be a hard 
tUng to rule well, yet nothing is easier than to follow and be 
obedient. 



SERMON X. 

PART III. 

7. As it is a part of Christian prudence to take into the con* 
dnct of our sonb a spiritual man for a guide ; so it is also of 
grant concernment that we be prudent in the choice of him, 
wiKHtt we are to trust in so great an interest. 

Concerning which it will be impossible to give characters 

Md significations particular enough to enable a choice, without 

Ik interval-assistances of prayer, experience, and the grace of 

6od; He that describes a man, can tell you the color of his 

kir, his stature and proportion, and describe some general 

Hies, enough to distinguish him from a Cyclops or a Saracen ; 

ltt«wfaBtt yon chance to see the man, you will discover figures 

or little features, of which the description had produced in you 

ia phantasm or expectation. And in the exterior significations 

< a sect, there- are more semblances than in men's facep, and 

graater uncertain^ in the signs ; and what is faulty, strives so 

«iaftily tn act the true and proper images of things ; and the 

4iiore they are defective in circumstances, the mpre ci^noiis they 
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are in forms; and they alto u» such arts of gainiBg froae* 
lytesy which are of most adTaotage towards an effisct, adU 
therefore, such which the tme Christian oaght to paiaae, ui 
the Apostles actually did ; and they strire to follcHr dieir pit* 
terns in arts of persuasion, not only because they wonld ss«i 
like them, hot because they can haye none so good» so cffeetifi 
to their purposes ; that it follows, that it is not more a dutf Is 
take care that we be not corrupted witii false teaahen» tha 
that we be not abused with false signs: for we an wdliinda 
good man teaching a false proposition, as a good cause a»- 
naged by ill men ; and a holy cause is not always dressed with 
healthy symptoms, nor is there a cross always set on the doois 
of those congregations who are infected with the plague sf 
heresy. 

When St. John was to separate false teachers from true, hs 
took no other course but to mark the doctrine which was of 
God, and that should be the mark of cognisance to distingoiih 
right shepherds from robbers and invaders : * Every spirit that 
confeaseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is of God ; be 
that deoieth it, is not of God.' By this, he bids his scholan 
to avoid the present sects of £bion, Cerinthus, Simon Magu^ 
and such other persons as denied that Christ was at all befoif 
he came, or that he came really in the flesh and proper huM- 
nity. This is a clear note ; and they that conversed with St 
John, or believed his doctrine, were sufficiently instmoted is 
the present questions. But this note will signify nothing to «{ 
for all sects of Christians * confess Jesus Christ cone in the 
flesh,' and the following sects did avoid that rock, over wUck 
a great Apostle had hung out so plain a lantern. 

In the following ages of the church, men have been so eiH 
rious to signify misbelievers, that they have invented aadeb* 
served some signs, which, indeed, in some cases were tni« 
real appendages of false believers ; but yet such which wbr 
also, or might be, common to them with good men andineflH 
bers of the catholic churdi. Some few I shall remark, ii^ 
give a short account of them, that by remo^ng the uooertaJi, 
we may flx our inquiries and direct them by certain HlgaMwi 
tions, lest this art of prudence turn into foUy and faction, snor It 
and secular design. 
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1. Some men distingaiflh error from truth by calling their 
adversaries' doctrine, '' new and of yesterday." And certainly 
this is a good sign, if it be rightly applied ; for since all Chris- 
tiah doctrine is that which Christ taught his church, and the 
Spirit enlarged or expounded, and the Apostles delivered ; we 
ire to begin the Christian era for our faith, and parts of reli-r 
gkm by the period of their preaching ; our account begins then» 
and whatsoever is contrary to what they taught is neyr and 
ftdse, and whatsoever is besides what they taught is no. part of 
oat religion ;•— and then no man can be prejudiced for belie- 
ving it or not ; — and if it be adopted into the confessions of the 
ehnrch, the proposition is always so uncertain, that it is not to 
be admitted into the faith ; and, therefore, if it be old in re- 
spect of our days, it is not, therefore, necessary to be believed t 
if it be new, it may be received into opinion according to its 
probability, and no sects nor interests are to be divided on 
mctik accounts. This ouly. I desire to be observed, that When 
a truth returns from banishment by a postliminium^ if it was 
from the first, though the holy fire hath been buried, or the 
river ran under ground, yet we do not call that new ; since 
newness is not to be accounted of by a proportion to our shorts 
lived memories, or to the broken records and fragments of 
8l6iry left after the inundation of barbarism and war, and change 
of Idngdoms, and corruption of authors ; but, by its relation to 
the fountain of our truths, and the birth of our religion under 
ear fathers in Christ, the holy Apostles and disciples. A camel 
Was a n^w thing to them that saw it in the fieJble, but yet it was 
ereated as soon as a cow or the domestic creatures ; and some 
people are apt to call every thing new which they never heard 
of before, as if all religion were to be measured by the stan- 
dards of their observation or country customs. Whatsoever was 
Hot taught by Christ or his Apostles, though it came in by Pa» 
I^as or Dionysius, by Arius or Liberius, is certainly new as te 
onr account ; and whatsoever is taught to us by the doctors of 
the present age, if it can show its test from the beginning of 
oar period for revelation, is not to be called new, though it be 
liressed with a new zeal, and discoursed of by unheard-of argu* 
tnents ;' that is, though men be ignorant and need to learn it, 
yet it is not therefore new or unnecessary. 
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' 2. Some would have false teachers sufficiently signiBed hf 
a name, or the owning of a private appellatiTe, as.of Papirt, 
Lutheran, Calvinist, Zuinglian, Socinian; and think iienoa^ 
to denominate them not of Christ, if they are called by tlie 
name of a man. And, indeed, the thing is in itself ill: \M 
then, if by this mark we shall esteem fiedse teachers sofliGieatiy 
signified, we must follow no man, no churdi, nor no cocuna- 
nion ; for all are, by their adversaries, marked with an appsl- 
latiye of separation and singularity, and yet themitolfies ait 
tenacious of a good name, such as they choose, or siicb 'is il 
permitted to them by fame, and the people, and sl natural aS" 
cessity oC making a diHinction. Thus the Donatiata caUai 
themselves '* the Flock of God," and the Novatiana calledtli 
Catholics *' Traditors," and the Eustathians called tiienaelvsi 
** Catholics ;" and the worshippers of images made ** reoftodasif 
to be a name of scorn ; and men made namea aa tbey liitad^ 
or as the fate of the market went. And if a doctor pnaehiil 
a doctrine which another man likes not, but preaehea the eoi^ 
tradictory, he that consents, and he that refuaea, have eaiA sf 
thein a teacher ; by whose name, if they pleased U> wvaagl^ 
they may be signified. It was so in the Corinthian cfamk 
witb this only difference, that they divided thenaelfea hf 
names which signified the same religion ; * I am of Paul, itft 
I of ApoUos, and I am of Peter, and I of Christ.' These A|M(^ 
sties were ministers of Christ, and so does every teaeher^ fMMT 
jor old, among the Christians pretend himself to be. Let tlA 
therefore, be examined ; if he ministers to the trudi ef Gk^ 
and the religion of his Master, let him be entertained a 
of the Lord ; but, if an appellative be taken from his 
there is a faction commenced in it, and there is a faiilt iM <(tl 
man, if there be none in the doctrine ; but that the dpetriaat* 
true or false, to be received or to be rejected, becausa el tk 
name, is accidental and extrinsical, and, therefore^ aoi tD hs 
determined by this sign. 

3. Amongst some men a sect is sufficiently thought to ha la?' 
proved, if it subdivides and breaks into little Iractioatfy s( 
changes its own opinions. Indeed, if it declines its own dsa- 
trine, no man hath reason to believe them on their word, or to 
take them on the stock of reputation, which, themaelvmlwiil 
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judges, .they have forfeited and renounced in the changing dMil 

which at first they obtruded passionately. And therefore ia 

this ease .there is nothing to be done, but to believe the men ea 

lar as they have reason to believe themselves ; that is, to eon* 

aider when they prove what they say ; and they that are able to 

do so, aie not persons in danger to be seduced by a bare authK 

rity wakes they list themselves ; for others that sink under aa 

wuMToidable prejudice, God will take care for them, if they ba 

good pec^ple, and their case shall be considered by and by« 

Sat for the other part of the sign, when men fall out among 

theanalves for other interests or opinions, it is no argument that 

they, are in an error concerning that doctrine, which they all 

aaitodly teach or condemn respectively ; but it hath in it soma 

fMrobability, that their union is a testimony of truth, as certainly 

aa that their fractions are a testimony of their zeal, or honestyt 

or weakness, — as it happens. And if we Christians be too 

decretory in this instance, it will be hard for any of us to keep a 

Jeir firom making use of it against the whole religion, which^ 

Crom the days of the Apostles, hath been rent into innumerable 

aecta aad nndersects, springing from mistake or interest, from 

the. arts of the devil or the weakness of man. But from hence 

are may make an advantage in the way of prudence, aad become 

aore tkat all that doctrine is certainly true, in which the gene- 

tality of. Christians, who are divided in many things, yet do 

coaatantiy agree : and that that doctrine is also sufficient, since 

it ia eertaia that because in all communions and churches there 

aveaoaae.Tery good men, that do all their duty to the getting 

ef truth, Ood will not fail in any thing that is necessary to them 

ttat Ifcoaeatly and heartily desire to obtain it ; and therefore if 

they r^t in the heartiness of that, and live accordingly, and 

anperiadiice nothing to the destruction of that, they have no« 

thing to do but to rely on God s goodness, and if they perish it 

ie eertaia they cannot help it ; and that is demonstration enough 

that they cannot perish, considering the justness and goodness 

of oar Xiord and Judge. 

4* Whoever break the bands of a society or communion^ 
and g^^out from that congregation in whose confession they are 
hapti^d, do an intolerable scandal to their doctrine and per-* 
jNPa».ud.give suspicious men reason to decline their aaseiabliest 
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mad not to c^hoose them at all for any thing of thehr aadiori^ 
or outward circumstances. And St. Paul bids the Romans to 
f mark them that cause divisions and offences :' but the Ibl- 
lowing words make their caution prudent and practicable, 
f contrary to the doctrine which ye ha?e learned, and aroid 
them ;' they that recede from the doctrine which they have 
learned, they cause the offence ; and if they also obtrude this oo 
their congregations, they also make the division. For it is cer<* 
tain, if we receive any doctrine contrary to what Christ gave 
and the Apostles taught, for the authority of any man, then we 
* call men master,' and leave * our Master which is in heaven ;' 
and in that case we must separate from the congregation, and 
adhere to Christ. But thb is not to be done unless the case 
be evident and notorious. But as it is hard that the public doe: 
trine of a church should be rifled, and misunderstood, and ra* 
proved, and rejected, by any of her wilful or ignorant 869s and 
daughters ; so it is also as hard that they should be bound not 
to see, when the case is plain and evident. There may be nua* 
chiefs on both sides ; but the former sort of evils men may avoid 
if they will ; for they may be humble and modest, and enter- 
tain better opinions of their superiors than of themselves, and 
in doubtful things, give them the honor of a just opinion ; aad 
if they do not do so, that evil will be their own private ; for> 
that it become not public, the king and the bishop are to takf 
care* But for the latter sort of evil, it will certainly becoae 
universal ; if, I say, an authoritative false doctrine be imposedi 
and is to be accepted accordingly; for then all men shall be 
bound to profess against their conscience, that is, * with their 
mouths not to confess unto salvation, what with their heaitt 
they believe unto righteousness.' The best way of remedying 
both the evils is, that governors lay no burden of doctrines or 
laws but what are necessary or very profitable ; and that ink' 
rioTs do not contend for things unnecessary, nor call any thing 
necessary that is not; till then there will be evils on both sides. 
And although the governors are to carry the question in tbe 
point of law, reputation, and public government, yet as to 
God*s judicature they will bear the bigger load, who in bis 
right do him an injury, and by the impresses of his authority* 
destroy his truth. But, in this case also, although separatiBf 
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te a 8ai|ricioai thing and intolerable, nnlefls it be when a sin is 
iapoeed ; yet to separate is also accidental to truth, for some 
men separate with reason, some men against reason. Therefore 
here all the certainty that is in the thing, is when the tmth is 
aecored^ and all the secnrity to the men will be in the humility 
of their pervons, and the heartiness and simplicity of their in- 
tention, and diligence of inquiry. The church of England had 
reason to separate from the confession and practices of Rome in 
many particulars ; and yet if her children separate from her^ 
they may be unreasonable and impious. 

5. The ways of direction which we have from holy Scripture, 
to dktingnish false Apostles from ti^e^ are taken from their 
doctrine, or their lires. That of the doctrine is the more sure 
way, -if we can hit on it; but that also is the thing signified, 
and needs to hare other signs. St. John and St. Paul took 
this way, for. they were able to do it infallibly. ' All that con-** 
fe8s.Jes«s incarnate, are of God,' said St. John. Those men 
that deny it are heretics; avoid iSbem. And St. Paul bids to 
'obs er ve them that cause divisions and offences against the doc- 
trine delivered ;' them also avoid that do so. And we might do 
so as easily as they, if the world would only make their depari* 
tttm that doctrine which they delivered to all men, that is, *' the 
cfsed I*' and superindace nothing else, but suffer Christian faith 
to rest in its own perfect simplicity, unmingled with arts, and 
opUBOns, and interests. .This course is plain and easy, and I 
will oot intricate it with more words, but leave it directly in its 
own tmtliand certainty, with this only direction, that when we 
are to choose our doctrine or our side, we take that which is in 
Ifae plain nnezponnded words of Scripture ; for in that only our 
religion can consist. Secondly, choose that which is most ad- 
vantageous to a holy life, to the proper graces of a Christian, 
to humility, to charity^ to forgiveness and alms, to obedience 
and compljring with governments, to the honor of God and the 
enhation of his attributes, and to the conservation and advan- 
tages of the public societies of men ; and this last St. Paul di- 
rects, ' Let us be careful to maintain good works for necessary 
uses z' for he that heartily pursues these proportions, cannot be 
laflt man, though he were accidentally, and in the particular 
ftpfieatioBS, deceived. 
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'' 6. But because this u an act of witdoiii rather than pru- 
denoe^ and supposes science or knowlege rather than experi- 
ence} therefore it concerns the prudence of a Christiwi to 
obserre the practice and the rules of practice, their lirea and 
prvleiicesy the designs iand colors, the arts of coiidoct and 
gaining proselytes, which their doctors and catechists da nse in 
order to their purposes, and in. their ministry aboitt soahk For 
although many signs are uncertain, yet some are infallible, and 
some are highly probable. 

7. Therefore those teachers that pretend to be gaided by a 
private spirit, are certainly false doctors. I remember what 
Simmias in Plutarch tells concerning Socrates, that if he heard 
any man say he saw a divine vision, he presently esteemed hiii 
▼ain and proud ; but if he pretended only to have heard a Toioe, 
or the word of God, he listened to that religiously, and itoaU 
inquire of him with curiosity. There was some reason in \m 
fancy; for God does not communicate himself by the eye to 
men, but by the ear : ' Ye saw no figure, but ye heard a voice/ 
said Hoses to the people concerning Gt)d. And therefoi% if 
any roan pretends to speak the word of God, we will inquiie 
concerning it ; the man may the better be heard, because k 
may be certainly reproved if he speaks amiss ; but if he pn- 
tends to visions and revelations, to a private spirit, and a mk- 
sion extraordinary, the man is proud and unlearned, ricioii 
and impudent. ' No Scripture is of pijvate interpretation/ muA 
St Peter, that is, *' private emission '' or **declaratioti.'* Ood*! 
words were delivered indeed by single men, but such as were 
publicly designed prophets, remarked with a known characttr, 
approved of by the high priest and Sanhedrim, endued with i 
public spirit, and his doctrines were always agreeable to the 
other Scriptures. But if any man pretends now to the Spiril» 
either it must be a private or public. If it be private, it caa 
but be useful to himself alone, and it may cosen him too, i£il 
be not assisted by the spirit of a public man. But if it be a 
public spirit, it must enter in at the public door of ministerinfp 
and divine ordinances, of God*s grace and man's endeavor : it 
must be subject to the prophets ; it is discernible and judicable 
by them, and therefore may be rejected, and then it must pve^ 
tend no longer. For he that will pretend to an extraoidiaaiy 
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spirit, jMid refuMs to be tried by the ofdinery wayi, mott either 
pvopbesjr or work miraeiee, or must hare a Toice from heavea 
io give him testimony^ The propheto in the Old Teitament, 
aaadthe Apostles io the New, and Christ between both, had bo 
-•ther way of extraordinary probation ; and they that pretend to 
waj thiag extraordinary, cannot, ought not to be believed, un^ 
less tiMy have fomething^ more than their own word : ' If I bear 
•witness of myself, my witness is not true/ said Truth itself, onr 
Messed Lord. But, secondly, they that intend to teach by an 
^xlitafdinary spirit, if they pretend to teach according to Scrip* 
twoy nuist be examined by the measures of Scripture, and then 
their extraordinary must be judged by the ordinary spirit, and 
staadsor falls by the rules of every good man*s religion, and 
public government ; and then we are weH enough. But if they 
speak any thing against Scripture, it is the spirit of antichrist, 
and die spirit of the devil : * For if an angel from heaven' (he cer- 
tainly isa spirit) ' preach any other doctrine, let him be accursed.' 
' Bat this pretence of a single and extraordinary spirit is 
•othingelse but the spirit of pride, error, and delusion ; a snare 
4o catch easy and credulous souls, which are willing to die for 
e-gay word and a distorted face ; it is the parent of folly and 
gpddy doctrine, impossible to be proved, and, therefore, ^iseless 
to all pnrposes of religion, reason, or sober counsels ; it is like 
mm iavisible color, or music without a sound ; it is, and indeed 
is sp intended to be, a direct overthrow of order, and govem- 
meitf, and public ministries : it is bold to say any thing, and 
resolved to prove nothing; it imposes on willing people after 
Hm same manner that oracles and the lying demons did of old 
time, abusing men, not by proper efficacy of its own, but be- 
eanse the men love to be abused : it is a gretX disparagement 
to the sufficiency of Scripture, and asperses the Divine Provi- 
dence, for giving so many ages of the church an imperfect re- 
ligioo, expressly against the truth of their words, who said« 
A&f * had declared the whole truth of God,' and * told all 
the will of God :' and it is an affront to the Spirit of God, the 
Spirit of wisdom and knowlege, of order, and public ministries* 
But the will furnishes out malice, and the understanding sends 
sal levity, and they marry, and produce a fantastic dream ; 
Wl.tfie daughter, sucking wind instead of * the milk of th^ 
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word/ grows up to madness, and the spirit of reprobttliMii 
Besides all this, an extraordinary spirit is extremely uimecea* 
sary ; and Grod does not give emissions and miracles from hea- 
Ten to no purpose, and to no necessities of his church ; for the 
supplying of which he hath giren apostles and eTangdiBta, pcoi* 
phets and pastors, bishops and priests, the spirit of oidinatioa 
and the spirit of instruction, catechists and teachers, arts aad 
sciences. Scriptures and a constant succession of ezpositorsi 
the testimony of churches, and a constant line of traditiouy or 
delivery of apostolical doctrine, in all things necessary ta sal* 
▼ation. And, after all this, to have a fungus arise from thi 
belly of mud and darkness, and nourish a glow-worm, tfait 
shall challenge to outshine the lantern of God's word, and all 
the candles which God set on a hill, and all that the 'Spmt 
hath set on the candlesticks, and all the stars of ChiM* 
right hand, is to annul all the excellent, established, orderly^ 
and certain effects of* the Spirit of God, and to wonfaip tiM 
fiedse fires of the night. He, therefore, that will follow a guide 
that leads him by an extraordinary spirit, shall go an eztraof* 
dinary way, and have a strange fortune, and a singular religioai 
and a portion by himself, a great way off from the commoa ia- 
heritance of the saints, who are all led by the Spirit of God, aad 
have one heart and one mind, one faith and one hope, the saai 
baptism, and the helps of the ministry, leading them to tkt 
common country, which is the portion of all that are the aoai 
of adoption, consigned by the Spirit of God, the earnest of 
their inheritance. 

Concerning the pretence of a private spirit for interprets 
tion of the confessed doctrine of God, (the holy Scriptures,) it 
will not so easily come into this question of choosing our spi* 
ritual guides ; because every person that can be candidate ii 
this ofBce, that can be chosen to guide others, must be a publis 
man, that is, of a holy calling, sanctified or separate publicly 
to the office ; and then to interpret is part of his calling and 
employment, and to do so is the work of a public spirit ; he ii 
ordained and designed, he is commanded and enabled to do it: 
and in this there is no other caution to be interposed, but that 
the more public the man b, of the more authority his inter- 
pretation ia ; and he comes nearer to a law of order, and in thf 
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fltttter of gorernment is to be observed : but the more holy and 
th^ more learned the man is, his interpretation in matter of 
qaeg ti on is more likely to be true; and, though less to be 
prowud as to the public confession, yet it may be more effective 
to a private persuasion, provided it be done without scandal, 
nr lessening the authority, or disparagement to the more public 
parson. 

8. Those are to be suspected for evil guides, who, to get au*- 
thority among the people, pretend a great zeal, and use a bold 
liberty in reproving princes and governors, nobility and pre* 
laSes; for such homilies cannot be the effects of a holy religion, 
wUchJay a snare fcMr authority, and undermine power, and dia- 
eoBtent die people, and make them bold against kings, and im- 
IBodest in their own stations, and trouble the government. 
Soeh men may speak a truth, or teach a true doctrine ; for 
every such design does not unhallow the truth of God : but 
they take some truths, and force them to minister to an evil 
sad. But, therefore, mingle not in the communities of such 
men ; for they will make it a part of your religion, to prosecute 
tiait end openly, which they, by arts of the tempter, have in- 
linated privately. 

Bat' if ever you enter into the seats of those doctors th&t 
speUc reproachfully of their superiors, or detract from govern- 
tant, or love to curse the king in their heart, or slander him 
with their mouths, or disgrace their person^ bless yourself and 
retire quickly ; for there dwells the plague, but the Spirit of 
God is not president of the assembly. And, therefore, you 
shall observe in all the characters which the blessed Apostles 
of our Lord made for describing and avoiding societies of he- 
reticsy false guides, and bringers in of strange doctrines, — still 
ttey reckon treason and rebellion. So St. Paul : * In the last 
days perilous times shall come ; then men shall have the form of 
godliness, and deny the power of it ; they shall be traitors, 
heady ^ high-minded ;** that is the characteristic note. So St. 
Peter : * The Lord knoweth how to deliver the godly out of 
temptations, and to reserve the unjust unto the day of judg- 
ment to be punished : but chiefly them that walk after the flesh 

• 2 Tim. iii. 1, &c. 
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in the lust of uncleanDesB, and despise gorernmeiit; preSBRj^ 
tiioas are they, self- willed, they are not afraid to speak efflsf 
dignities.'* The same also is recorded and obaerred by 8t 
Jude : * Likewise also these filthy dreamers defile the iM^ 
despise dominion, and speak evil of dignities.*! These Ibii 
testimonies are but the declaration of one great contingeky; 
they are the same prophecy, declared by three apostolksal Ml 
that had the gift of prophecy ; and by this character the Hofy 
Ghost in all ages hath giyen us caution to avoid such asMih 
biies, where the speaking and ruling man shall be the enlBei 
of government,, and a preacher of sedition, who shall eiihiir 
UDgird the prince's sword, or unloose the botton ot tUr 
mantle. 

0. But the Apostles in all these prophecies have remafM 
lost to be the inseparable companion of these rebel prop hO i t 

* They are filthy dreamers, they defile the flesh,' so St Mt| 

* They walk after the flesh, in the lust of uncleanness/ soSi 
Peter ; * They are lovers of pleasure more than lovers of €Mt 
incontinent and sensual,' so St. Paul. And foy this fntM 
the character, as the Apostles remarked the Nicolaitan^ tb 
Gnostics, the Carpocratians, and all their impure brandMH 
which began in their days, and multiplied after their deatbs; 
so they prophetically did fore-signify all such sects to be avoidant 
who, to catch silly women laden with sins, preach doctrines s(. 
ease and licentiousness, apt to countenance and encourage vik 
things, and not apt to restrain a passion, or mortify a sin:-^ 
such as these : that God sees no sin in his children ; that ao sii 
will take us from God*s favor ; that all of such a par^ tft 
elect people ; that God requires of usfiothing but faith ; sod 
that faith which justifies is nothing but a mere believing thst 
we are God's chosen ; that we are not tied to the law of comr 
mandments ; that the law of grace is a law of liberty, and thsl 
liberty is to do what we list ; that divorces are to be granlel 
on many and slight causes ; that simple fornication is no w^ 
These are such doctrines, that on the belief of them men may do 
any thing, and will do that which shall satisfy their own desires^ 
and promote their interests, and seduce their she-disciples. 

* 2 Pet. ii. 9, 10. f Jade, 6, 8. 
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J^nd, indeed, it was not wilhont fp-eat reason that these three 
Apostles joined lust and treason together; because the former 
is so shaioefnl a crime, and renders a man's spirit naturally 
■tretse to goremment, that if it fails on the person of a ruler, 
it takes from hun the spirit of government, and renders hin 
djfident, pusillanimous, private, and iuihamed : if it happen in 
lb* perrion of a subject, it makes him hate the man that sbaH 

le him and punish him ; it hates the light and the son, be* 
that opens him, and, therefore, is much more agaiiist 
govervment, because that publishes and punishes too. One 
Ikimg I desire to be observed, that though the primitive heresies 
ioir named, and all those others, their successors, practised 
and taught horrid impurities, yet they did not invade govern- 
wnetkt at all ; and, therefore, those sects that these Apostles did 
ijgvfy by prof^ecy, and in whom both these are concen- 
laned, — ^were to appear in some later times, and the days of the 
psophecy were not then to be fulfilled. What they are nnce, 
etwry age must judge by its own experience, and for its own 
iatOMit. But Christian religion is so pure and holy, that chas- 
Ifkf in sometimes used for the whole religion ; and to do an 
nnfticHL chastely signifies purity of intention, abstraction from 
Ae. world, and separation from low and secular ends, the vir- 
g^uity of the soul, and its union with God ;* and all deviations 
iad estrangements from God, and adhe«on to forbidden ob- 
jaiBts, is called fornication and adultery. Those sects, there* 
fore^ diat teach, encourage, or practise impious or unhallowed 
■uxlnres, and shameful lusts, are issues of the impure spirit, 
aad most contrary to God, who can behold no unclean thing. 
: 10. Those prophets and pastors, — that pretend severity and 

loosely, or are severe in small things, and give liberty in 
*, or forbid some sins with extreme rigor, and yet prac- 

or teach those that serve their interest or constitute their 
ire to be suspected and avoided accordingly : Nihil est 
inepUt persuoiione faUius, nee ficta severitate inep* 
Utu, • All ages of the church were extremely curious to ob- 

y, when any new teachers did arise, what kind of lives 

* £loquia Domini casta eloquia. 
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tliey liYed ; and if they preteDded mtetelj and to a strict lil»V 
then they knew their danger doubled ; for it is oertais all tbit 
teach doctrines contrary to the established- religion delivarMl 
by the Apostles, all they are evil men. God will not*^ suffer a 
good man to be seduced damnably, mach less can ha be It se- 
ducer of others : and, therefore, you shall still t>b8arve the lake 
apostles to be furious and yehement in their reproofiiy aid 
severe in their animadversions of others: but then if yon wattk 
their private, or stay till their numbers are full, or o b s om 
their spiritual habits, you shall find them indulgent to Aem- 
selves, or to return from their disguises, or so spiritually wieM, 
that their pride or their revenge, their enTj or their de tr actifli, 
their scorn or their complacency in themselves, their denrt of 
pre-eminence and their impatience of a rival, shall place dwa 
far enough in distance from a poor carnal sinner, whom they 
shall load with censures and an upbraiding scorn ; bat tbM- 
selves are like devils, the spirits of darkness, * the spiritMl 
wickednesses in high places.' Some sects of men are very aagiy 
against servants for recreating and easing their labonr with* 
less prudent and unsevere refreshment: but the patrons of tWr 
sect shall oppress a wicked man and unbelieving person ; ikff 
shall chastise a drunkard and entertain murmurers ; they Mi 
abide an oath, and yet shall force men to- break three or torn* 
This sect is to be avoided, because although it is good tdte 
severe against carnal or bodily sins, yet it is not good to 
mingle with them who chastise a bodily sin to make way fer« 
spiritual ; or reprove a servant, that his lord may sin alone; or * 
punish a stranger and a beggar, that will not approve thw m, 
but will have sins of his own. Concerning such persons, 8t 
Paul hath told us, that * they shall not proceed far, but thok 
folly shall be manifest;' 'OXiyor -xpSpor ivvoir' Ar n$ irX^sar 
Bai TOP rpSwor roy airrov, said Lysias : Cito ad nmiunm^ Jklt^ 
recidentHt warn. They that dissemble their sin and thenr msie 
ners, or make severity to serve looseness, and an imagiHiy 
virtue to minister to a real vice ; they that abhor idols, wlA 
would commit sacrilege ; chastise a drunkard and promola-si^ 
dition ; declaim against the vanity of great persons, and then 
spoil them of their goods; reform manners, and engross estates; 
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talk godly, and do impioasly ; these are teachers which the 
Holy Spirit of Ood hath, hy three Apostles, bid us to beware 
rf and decline^ as we would run from the hollownessof a grave, 
9ft the despaks and sorrows of the damned. 

• 11. The substance of all is this : that we must not choose our 
loetriae by our guide, but our guide by the doctrine ; and if 
doubt concerning the doctrine, we may judge of that by 
lives and designs of the teachers : ' By their fruits you 
ihall know them ;' and by the plain words of the Scripture, 
bjT the Apostles' creed, and by the commandments, and by the 
eeriain known and established forms of government. These 
Me the great indices, and so plain, apt, and easy, that he that 
b deceived is so because he will be so; he is betrayed into it 
by hb own lust, and a voluntary chosen folly. 

U. Besides these premises, there are other little candles 
liMit can help to make the judgment clearer ; but they are 
wtA as do not signify alone, but in conjunction with some of 
Ike precedent cfiaracters, vrhich are drawn by the great lines 
of Scripture. Such as are : 1. when the teachers of sects stir 
ijl^ unprofitable and useless questions.: 2. when they cause- 
linl J retire from the universal customs of Christendom ; 3. and 
eaaoBl all the memorials of the greatest mysteries of our re- 
demptiott: 4. when their confessions and catechisms and 
llieir whole religion consists iv yv&m, ** in speculations " and 
iMflTective notions, in discourses of angels and spirits, in abs- 
tractions and raptures, in things they understand not, and of 
wUdi they have no revelation: 5. or else if their religion 
spends itself in ceremonies, outward guises, and material so- 
lemnities, and imperfect forms, drawing the heart of the vine 
fbrtii into leaves and irregular fruitless suckers, turning the 
•abstance into circumstances, and the love of God into gestures, 
and the effect of the Spirit into the impertinent offices of a 
burdensome ceremonial : for by these two particulars the 
Apostles reproved the Jews and the Gnostics, or those that from 
Ikn achool of Pythagoras pretended conversation with angels, 
apd great knowlege of the secrets of the spirits, choosing tute- 
lar angels, and assigning them offices and charges, as in the 
church of Rome, to this day, they do to saints. To these add. 
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0. that we obaenre whether the gnides of aoob avoid to anffSer jEof 
their religioD; W then the matter is foul, or the bumi not itto 
lead, that dares not die in cold blood for his leligioii. WiUAl 
man lay his life and his soul on the proposition ? If so, thenyw 
may consider him on his proper grounds ; hot if he irfaaes. thst» 
refuse his conduct sure enough: 7. you may also wakk 
whether they do not choose their proselytes among the rich and 
▼idous; that they may serve themselves on his wealthy M^ 
their disciple on his vice: 8. if their doctrines evid^itly aal 
greatly serve the interest of wealth or honor, and are ine&^ 
ire to piety : 9. if they strive to gain any one to their ,4NM« 
fession, and are negligent to gain them to good life : 10. A 
by pretences, they lessen the severity of Christ's precepts, aa4 
are easy in dispensations and licentious glosses : 1 1. .if thflf 
invent suppletories to excuse an evil man, and yet to reoop^ 
his bad life with the hopes of heaven ; you have reason tofpi* 
pect the whole, and to reject these parts of error and de«pi» 
which in themselves are so unhandsome always, and ■omcliMip 
criminal. He that shall observe the church of Borne 9P iH^ 
placably fierce for purgatory and the pope*s sapremacyt'lilf 
clerical immunities and the superiority of the eoclesiastieil 
persons to secular, for indulgences and precious and coatl^ pif» 
dons, and then so full of devices to reconcile an evil lil^Jifilk 
heaven, requiring only contrition even at the last for the aboli- 
tion of eternal guilt, and having a thousand wa3fs to coBUQiite 
andtake off the temporal ; will see he hath reason to be jealeil 
that interest is in these bigger than the religion, and yet Alt 
the danger of the soul is greater than that interest ; and, th«ie> 
fore, the man is to do accordingly. 

Here, indeed, is the great necessity that we should have the 
prudence and discretion, the 6i,vb€pKk$ of serpents, 

piagig nt cernamus acntam 
Quam aut aqnila, ant serpens Epidanrius •* 

For so serpents, as they are curious to preserve their henb 
from contrition or a bruise, so also to safeguard themsalvce 

• Hor. Sat. i. 3. 26. 
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tlHtt they be sot charmed with sweet and enticiog words 
ef false prophets, who charm not wisely but coaniogly, 
leadiBg aside anstable sools ; against these we must stop onr 
(, or lend our attention, according to the lEoregoing mett- 
aad significations. But here also 1 am to insert two or 
Artte cautions. 

' ' 1. We cannot expect that by these or any other signs we 

riudl be enabled to discover concerning all men, whether they 

isneh an error or no : neither can a man by these reprove a 

Lntberan or a Zuinglian, a Dominican or a Franciscan, a 

Bflssiaa or a Greek, a Muscovite or a Georgian ; because 

Aose that are certain signs of &lse teachers, do signify such 

who destroy an article of faith or a commandment. God 

carefiil to secure us from death by removing the lepers 

the camp, and giving certain notices of distinction, an4 

faltisg a term between the living and the dead : but he was 

Mt pleated to secure every man from innocent and harmlesp 

'piMiSifiom the mistakes of men and the failings of mortality: 

^Ai signs which can distinguish a living man from a dead, will 

Vftiiilio-distinguish a black man from a brown, or a pale from 

^if^yte : it is enough that we decline those guides that lead us 

Ji'lMil, but not to think that we are enticed to death by the 

Hweakntimt's of every diugreeing brother. 

^•4. In all discerning of sects, we must be careful to distin- 

^yniHli the fanhs of men from the evils of their doctrine; for 

^Mtme there are that say very well and do very ill ; tlai yap 

*^- . 

Ail waf9tiK0^6poi woXXoi, SdKxoM y§ wwpot, 

Mnltot tbyrsigerosy pancos est oemere Bacebos ; 

Many men of holy calling and holy religion, that are of unholy 
lives : Homnieg ignatfi opera, philoaophi $etUentia. But these 
must be separated from the institution : and the evil of the 
men is only to be noted, as that such persons be not taken to 
onr single conduct and personal ministry. I will be of the 
.man's religion if it be good, though he be not ; but I will not 
,SMke him my confessor, Mc^d ao^nm^^ Saris ohh' ain-f flno^ot.* 
If he be not wise for himself, I will not sit down at his feet^ 

* Eurip. Beck. fom. ii. p. 487. 
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lest we mingle filthinen instead of being deansed and in' 
structed, 

3. Let OS make oae separation morey and then we may coa^ 
sider and. act according to the premises. If we espy a denga 
or an evil mark on one doctrine, let us divide it from the other 
that are not so spotted. For indeed the public communions of 
men are at this day so ordered , that they are as fond of tkeir 
errors as of their truths, and sometimes moftt zealous for wbtl 
they have least reason to be so. And if we can, by- any arti of 
prudence, separate from an evil proposition, and communicfttt 
in all the good, then we may love colleges of religious per* 
eons, though we do not worship images ; and we may obey eat 
prelates, though we do no injury to princes ; and wo may hft 
zealous against a crime, though we be not imperious ofet 
men's persons ; and we may be diligent in the conduct of so«l0> 
though we be not rapacious of estates ; and we may be medes- 
rate exactors of obedience to human laws, though we do^net 
dispense with the breach of the divine ; and the clergy mty 
represent their calling necessary, though their persons be Ml 
of modesty and humility; and we may preserve our lights, Mii 
not lose our charity. For this is the meaning of the 'Apostkv 
* Try all things, and retain that which is good :' from enff 
sect and community of Christians take any thing that is gorfi 
that advances holy religion and the divine honor. For 'one 
hath a better government, a second a better confession, a thirl 
hath excellent spiritual arts for the conduct of souls, a foirlJk 
hath fewer errors ; and by what instrument soever a holy life 
is advantaged, use that, though thou grindest thy spears and 
arrows at the forges of the Philistines ; knowing thou hast no 
master but Christ, no religion but the Christian, no rule hot 
, the Scriptures, and the laws, and right reason : other diings 
that are helps, are to be used accordingly. 

These are the general rules of Christian prudence, which I 
have chosen to insist on : there are many others more pai^- 
cular indeed, but yet worth not only the enumerating, but ob- 
serving also, and that they be reduced to practice. For tiiepm* 
deuce of a Christian does oblige and direct respectively all the 
children of the institution, that we be careful to decline a dan- 
ger, watchful against a temptation, always choosing that that 
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ietafc and fitted to all circamstances ; that we be wise in 
ehoosing our oompaoy, reserved and wary in our friendships^ 
tod c o mmaai c ative in oar charity ; that we be silent, and re- 
liatire of what we bear and what we think, not credulous, not 
ineoastaot; that we be deliberate in our election and yigorous 
hLour pcoMcntioas; that we suffinr not good nature to discom- 
pose our duty, but that we separate images from substances^ 
and the pleasing of a present company from our religion to 
God and our eternal interest: for sometimes that which is 
counselled to us by Christian prudence, is accounted folly by 
haman prudence, and so it is ever accounted when our duty 
leads us into a persecution. Hither also appertain, that we 
■erer do a thing that we know we must repent of ; that we do 
not admire too many things, nor any thing too much ; that we 
be eyen in prosperity and patient in adversity, but transported 
with neither into the regions of despair or levity, pusillanimity 
or tyranny, dejection or garishness ; always to look on the scar 
we have impressed on our flesh, and no more to handle dag*- 
fMS and knives; to abstain from ambitious and vexatious 
salts ; not to contend with a mighty man ; ever to listen to 
him, who, according to the proverb, ' hath four ears, reason, 
religion, wisdom, and experience ;' rather to lose a benefit, 
than to suffer a detriment and an evil ; to stop the beginnings 
of evil; to pardon and not to observe all the faults of friends 
or enemies ; of evils to choose the least, and of goods to choose 
the greatest, if it be also safest ; not to be insolent in success, 
hat to proceed according to the probability of human causes 
and contingencies ; ever to be thankful for benefits, and profit- 
able to others, and useful in all that we can ; to watch the 
seasons and circumstances of actions; to do that willingly 
which cannot be avoided, lest the necessity serve another's 
appetite, and it be lost to all our purposes : Insignis enim 
ett prudentUBt ut quod nan facere non possU^ id ita facere ut 
UbeiUer fecuse mdearU; not to pursue difficult, uncertain, 
and obscure things with violence and passion. These if we 
observe, we shall do advantage to ourselves and to the re- 
ligion ; and avoid those evils which fools and unwary peo- 
ple suffer for nothing, dying or bleeding without cause and 
without pity. I end this with the saying of Socrates : Xinpcfij- 
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^a Tu^li roia^ Aptr^, col rf ^c dvS^iairD&Mvt re, rai oMcy 
{^1^, oM* AX^|0^» Ixiy' ** Virtue is but a shadow and a serrik 
employmenty unless it be adorned and instructed with pn- 
dence;"* which gives motion and conduct, spirits and yig<K^ 
ottsness, to religion, making it not only human and reason- 
able, but diyine and celestial. 

• Plat. Pbaedo, Fiacber, p. 288. 
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SUMMARY OF SERMON XI. 

MATTHEW^ CHAP. X. — VERSE IG. 

PART I. 

Our blessed Sariour haying prefaced concerning prudence, 
tdds to the integrity of the precept, and the conduct of our re« 
ligion, that we be simple as well as prudent, innocent as well 
•8 wary ; otherwise prudence may turn into craft, and simpli- 
city may degenerate into folly : this topic dilated on. 

We do not live in an age when there is so much need to bid 
iMn.be wary, as to take care that they be innocent. Indeed 
'V^ are too apt to be loose and ungirt, exposing ourselves to 
teptation, others to offence, and the cause to dishonor ; and 
we are open to every evil but persecution, from which we are 
dose enough, and that alone we call prudence; but in the 
matter of interest we are wary as serpents, tenacious as grap- 
{dbg-hoolu, and, above all, false and hypocritical as thin ice 
spread over a deep {Ht : this enlarged on. 

It is a usual and a safe way to cozen under color of fiiend- 
liiip or religion; but that is vastly criminal. To tell a lie 
ht the purpose of abusing a man*s belief, and by it to take 
pMBession of any thing to his injury, tends to the perfect de- 
struction of human society ; is opposed to God, who b truth 
itoelf ; and is a base cowardly vice. It is also the greatest in- 
jsry possible to the abused person : for besides that it makes 
sgptinst his interest, it renders him insecure and uneasy in his 
Boofidence ; it makes it necessary for him to be jealous and 
Mspioious, namely, troublesome to himself and others; More- 
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over, it robs the deceiver himself of the honor of his wonlf ds?^ 
basing his mind and understanding. But the duty -must lie 
reduced to particular heads, in order to discover the contrsry 
vice. 

1. The first office of Christian simplicity consists In our reli- 
gion and manners ; that they be open and honest, public and 
justifiable, the same at home and abroad: this is necessary; 
because whoever is a hypocrite in his religion, mocks 6tid» 
either denying him to be the searcher of hearts, or openly de- 
fying his omniscience and justice. 

It is a crafty life that men lead, carrying on desigiMT, and 
living on secret purposes, invading others' rights by false pro- 
positions in theology, &c. Such persons have abused all ages 
of the world, and all religions; it being so easy for men to 
creep into opportunities of devouring the flock on pretence of 
defending it, and to raise their estates uader color- of safisg 
men's souls. 

It may sometimes concern a man to seem religioos, and to 
show fair appearances, for God's glory, or the edification of • 
brother, or the reputation of a cause : yet this is only soofr* 
times ; but it always concerns us, that we be religious; andws 
may reasonably think, that if the colors of religion profit us so 
much, the substance would do so much more : this topie en- 
larged on. Neither doth the sincerity of our religion recpiii» 
that we should not conceal oar sins: for he that sias, and 
dares to own it publicly, may become imp«dent ; asd so 
k>ng as in. modesty we desire our shame to be hid, we ave under 
the protection of one of Virtue's sisters. But if any other prior 
ciple draws the veil, if we conceal our vices because we woaUk 
be honored for sanctity, or would not be hindered in our d»* 
signs, we serve the interest of pride or ambition, covetonsaefl 
or vanity : this subject enlarged on. One thing more is to bs 
added to the simplicity of religion ; and that is, that we ne?er 
deny it, nor lie concerning our faith, nor tell our propositipat 
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•ttd* articles secretly, nor instruct novices with fraud; but teach 
them honestly, justly, and severely, &c. 

%, Christian simplicity, or the innocency of prudence, re- 
lates to laws both in their sanction and execution ; that they 
be decreed with equity, and proportioned to the capacity and 
profit of the subjects ; also that they be applied to practice 
with remissions and reasonable interpretations, agreeable to the 
sease of the words and the mind of the lawgiver. But laws 
are not to be cozened and abused by contradictory glosses and 
fiintastic allusions ; for if their majesty be once subjected to 
eontempt and easy resolutions, they will soon suffer the shame 
of prostitution : this subject illustrated, and enlarged on. 

3. Christian simplicity relates to promises and acts of grace 
or favor ; and its caution is, that all promises be simple, inge- 
Boons, agreeable to the intention of the promiser, truly and 
effiMstually expressed, and never less in the performance than 
in the expression : concerning which there are several cases. 
!• All promises, in which a second or third person hath no in- 
terest, that is, promises of kindness or civility, are bound to 
pass into performance, though they may force you to some 
anudl inconvenience ; yet never to a great one : this explained. 
3. Promises, in matters of justice or of grace, as from a supe- 
nor to an inferior, must be so singly and ingenuously expressed, 
iatended, and performed, that no condition is to be reserved to 
warrant their non-performance, but impossibility, or, what is 
next to it, an intolerable inconvenience : in which case we may 
commute our promises, so we pay to the interested person a 
good at least equal to that which we first promised. - And to 
tins purpose it may be added, that it is not against Christian 
sinplicity to express our promises in such words as we know 
ttie interested man will understand in a different sense, so that 
wliat we mean be not less than what he expects. Example of 
o«r Lord's promise to his disciples, that they should sit on twelve 
Aroees, Ac. God's dealing with mankind dilated on. He 
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promues more than^re could hope for; and when he hath done 
that, he g^ves as more than he had promiaed. • 

In this part of simplicity we Christians lie under a special 
obligation : for oor religion being ennobled by the greatest 
promises, our faith made confident by the veracity of our Loid» 
and his word made certain by miracles, prophecies, and all tbt 
testimony of God himself; if we suffer the &ith of a Christiaa 
to be an instrument to deceive our broths, we dishonor tlM 
sacrednesB of the institution, and become strangers to the spiftt 
of truth and the eternal word of God : this topic dilated oa la 
the end. 



PART II. 

4. Christian simplicity teaches openness and ingenaousDeii 
in contracts, covenants, associations, and all other such inter* 
courses as suppose an equality of persons regarding matter of 
right and justice in the stipulation. Nothing is more ccmtrar; 
to our relig^ion, than that we should deal with men aa if wt 
dealt with foxes, &c. 

There are some in the world who love to smile, but their 
purpose is only to deceive ; and many are so full of hypocrisjr, 
that their arts can only be taken off, and their intentions laid 
open, by the society of banquets and the festive goblets. Bat 
it is an evil condition that a man's honesty shall be owing to 
his wine, and that virtue must live at the charge and will of t 
vice. The proper bond of societies and contracts is justice, and 
religion, and the laws, &c. 

Because a man may be deceived by deeds and open actioiis 
as well as by words, it becomes a duty that no one, by any 
action done on purpose to make his brother believe a lie, abass 
his persuasion and interest : this explained aiui illustrated. 
But when actions are of a double signification, or when a man 
is not abused or defeated of his right by an uncertain aign^ it v 
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lawful to do a thing to other piurposes than is commonly under- 
stood. Flight is a sign of fear ; but it is lawful to fly when a 
man fears not : this farther illustrated. 

■ But as our actions roust be of a sincere and determined sig- 
nification in contract, so must our words. In all parts of traffic 
let our words be the signification of our thoughts, and our 
Aoughts design nothing but the advantages of a permitted ex- 
change. But the precept of simplicity, in matters of contract, 
hath one step of severity beyond this ; for it is not lawful so 
much as to conceal the secret and undiscernible faults of the 
merchandise ; but we must acknowlege them, or else affix prices 
diminished to such proportions and abatements as these faults 
should make. He that secures his own profit, and regards not 
the interest of another, is more greedy of a full purse than of a 
holy conscience. 

6<id sent justice into the world, that all conditions, in their 
several proportions, should be equal ; and he that receives a 
good diould pay one: justice is a relative term, and supposes 
two persons obliged; and though fortunes are unequal, and 
men are wise and foolish, honored and despised, yet in the 
intercourse of justice God has ordained that there should be no 
difference; and therefore it was esteemed base to dismiss a 
servant when corn was dear, and in the danger of shipwreck 
to throw out an unprofitable boy, and keep a fair horse, &c. 
This topic dilated on. 

6. Christian simplicity hath also its necessity, and binds us 
towards our enemies, in questions of law or war. He that is a 
good soldier is not always a good man. Enemies are not persons 
bound by contract and society, and therefore are not obliged to 
open hostilities and ingenuous prosecution of the war ; and if it 
be lawful to take by violence, it is not unjust to take the same 
thing by craft. But this is to be so understood, that where there 
is an obligation, either by the law of nations or by special con- 
tracts, DO man must dare to violate his faith or honor, but must 
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ID these things act with the same ingemHWBaess as the werU 
shows in the case of peaceful promises and the inleffooone of le* 
latives. This topic enlarged on and illostrated. - 

6. Thus we see how far the laws of ingenuousness and Chro- 
tian simplicity have put fetters on our words and acUons, arid 
directed them in the paths of truth and nobleness : and the tint 
degrees of permission in the way of simulation are in the arts of 
war ajid cases of just hostility. But here it is usually inquired, 
whether it be lawful to tell a lie or dissemble to save a good maa't 
life, or to do him a great benefit ? this point illustrated by cases 
from Scripture, as that of Abraham and Isaac, who told a lie 
in their danger to Abimelech, &c. ; concerning which Jrenm 
gives a rule. That those, whose actions the Scripture hadi re- 
marked, and yet not chastised or censured, we are not, wtthost 
great reason and certain rule, to condemn. But wfaeflier his 
rule can extend to this case is now to be inquired. 1 • It iK cer- 
ts in that children may be cozened into goodness, and sick net 
into health, and passengers in a storm into safety ; because not 
only the end is fair, charitable, and just, but the means are socb 
as do no injury to the persons who are to receive benefit, &c. 
2. Sinners may not be treated with the liberty we take in the 
case of children and sick persons, because they must serve God 
by choice and election, and must not be cozened into their daty; 
and therefore they are to be treated with arguments proper to 
move their wills, &e. Sinners that offend God by choice, nmst 
have their choice corrected and their understanding instructed, 
or else their evil is not cured. 3. For it is here very observable, 
that in intercourses of this nature we are to regard a double ' 
duty — the matter of justice, and the rights of charity ; namely^ 
that good be doue by lawful instruments : for it is certain that 
it is not lawful to abuse a man's understanding, with a purpose 
to. gain him sixpence ; it is not fit to do evil for a good end, or 
abuse one man to benefit another : this topic enlarged on and 
illustrated. 4. And now, on the grounds of this discourse, we 
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y determine more easily concerniDg the sa?ing of a man's 
life by telling a lie in judgment : instance of refusal in the case 
of Pericles : to lie in judgment is directly against the being of 
government, the honor of tribunals^ and the command of God: 
therefore by no accident can it be hallowed ; and all those 
crafty and delusive answers recorded in Scripture were extra- 
jttdicialy &c : this topic fully enlarged on. 

7. One thing more is to be added, that it is not lawful to tell 
a lie in jest. As Chiistlan simplicity forbids all lying in matters 
of interest, &c. so does it prohibit us to lie in mirth ; for of 
eoety idle word a man shall speak, he shall give account in the 
dag of judgment. Nothing is easier than simplicity and inge- 
mioasness, by which men converse, as do the angels ; doing their 
own work, securing their proper interests, serving the public, and 
glorifying their Creator ; but hypocrites, and liars, and dissem- 
blers^ spread darkness over the face of affairs, and are the ene- 
of justice, truth, peace, and all the comforts of society. 
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SERMON XL 



OF CHRISTIAN SIMPLICITY. 



MATTHEW, CHAP. X. — VERSE 10. 
' And hannlcss as dores. - 

PART I. 

Our blefsed Saviour having prefaced concerning pmdeace, 
adds to the integrity of the precept, and for the conduct of 
our religion, that we be simple as well as prudent, innooeit 
as well as wary. Harmless and safe together do well : for 
without this blessed union, prudence turns into craft, and 
simplicity degenerates into folly. Prudens simpUcitoi is 
Martial's character of a good man; a wary and cautiovs' 
innocence, a harmless prudence and provision ; vera na^'- 
citaie bonus. A true simplicity is that which leaves to a man 
arms defensive, his castles and strong forts; but takes away 
his swords and spears, his anger and his malice, his peevish- 
ness and spite. But such is the misery and such is the ini- 
quity of mankind, that craft hath invaded all the contracts 
and intercourses of men, and made simplicity so weak t 
thing, that it is grown into contempt, sometimes with, and 
sometimes without reason : Et homines simplicesy $nimmi 
malos, the Romans called parum cantos, scepe stolidos ; unwary 
fools and defenceless people were called simple. And when 
the innocence of the old simple Romans in Junius Brutus^s 
time, in Fabricius and Camillus's, began to degenerate, and to 
need the Aquilian law to force men to deal honestly ; quickly 
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the miflchief increased^ till the Aquilian law grew as much out 
of power as honesty was out of countenance ; and there^ as 
eyery where else^ men thought they got a purchase^ when they 

met with an honest man : and ijXlOuiy Aristotle calls XP^'I^^^* 
and Toy opyiXoy Kal rov fiaviKov, hwXo^y ** A fool is a profit- 
able person 9 and he that is simple is little better than mad :" 
and so it b when simplicity wants prudence. He that, because 
he means honestly himself, thinks every man else does so, and 
therefore is unwary in all or any of his intercourses, is a simple 
man in an evil sense : and therefore St. Gregory Nazianzen 
remarks Constantius with a note of folly, for suffering his easy 
nature to be abused by Oeorgius, OlKtiovrai ri^v fiavCKiM dirXo- 
nfra* otfrms yap kyiit icaXiD a^v icov^oriyra, alhoTiii^vos r^v cirXu* 
j9eiay« *< The prince's simplicity, so he calls it for reverence f '* 
but indeed it was folly, fbr it was zeal wiAout knowlege. But 
it was a better temper which he observed in his own father, 
i^dirX<$ri|c (nai to tov HOovt &ho\o¥f ''such a simplicity which only 
wanted craft or deceit,'' but wanted no prudence or caution : 
and that is truly Christian simplicity, or the sincerity of an 
honest, and ingenuous, and a fearless person ; and it is a rare 
l^and, pot only of societies and contracts, but also of friend* 
ships and advantages of mankind. 

We do not live in an age in which there is so much need to 
bid men be wary, as to take care that they be innocent. In* 
deed in religion we are usually too loose and ungirt, exposing 
oarselves to temptation, and others to offence, and our name to 
dishonor, and the cause itself to reproach, and we are open and 
ready to every evil but persecution : from that we are close 
enough, and that alone we call prudence ; but in the matter 
pf interest we are wary as serpents, subtle as foxes, vigilant as 
the birds of the night, rapacious as kites, tenacious as grappling^ 
hooks and the weightiest anchors, and, above all, false and 
hypocritical as a thin crust of ice spread on the face of i^ 
4eep, smooth, and dissembling pit ; if you set your foot, your 
foot slips, or the ice breaks, and you sink into death, and arq 
wound in a sheet of water, descehding into mischief or your 
grave, suffering a great fall, or a sudden death, by your confi- 

• Orat. 21. 
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denoe and ussospecdDg foot. There is a universal cmstof 
kypoarisy, that clovers the face of the greatest part of mankind. 
Their religion consists in forms and outsides, and senres reputa- 
tion or a design, bat does not serve God. Their promises are 
hot fair language, and the civilities of the piazzas or exchanges, 
and disband and unite like the air that beat on their teeth, 
when they spake the delicious and hopeful words. Their oadn 
are snares to catch men, and make them confident ; their coi- 
tracts are arts and stratagems to deceive, measured by profit 
and possibility ; and every thing is lawful that is gainful. And 
their friendships are trades of getting ; and their kindness of 
watching a dying friend is but the office of a vulture, the gaping 
for a legacy, the spoil of the carcass. And their sicknesses 
are many times policies of state ; sometimes a design to show 
the riches of our bedchamber. And their funeral tears are bat 
the paranymphs and pious solicitors of a second bride. And 
every thing that is ugly must be hid, and every thing that is 
handsome must be seen ; and that will make a fair cover for ^ 
huge deformity. And therefore it is, as they think» necessary 
that men should always have some pretences and forms, soma 
faces of religion or sweetness of language, confident aflbmativeB 
or bold oaths, protracted treaties or multitude of words, affected 
silence or grave deportment, a good name or a good cause, a 
fiiir relation or a worthy calling, great power or a pleasant 
wit ; any thing that can be fair or that can be useful, any thing 
that can do good or be thought good, we use it to abuse our 
brother, or promote our interest. Leporina resolved to die, 
being troubled for her husband's danger ; and he resolved to 
die with her that had so great a kindness for him, as not to out- 
live the best of her husband*s fortune. It was agreed ; and 
she tempered the poison, and drank the face of the unwhole- 
some goblet ; but the weighty poison sunk to the bottom, and 
the easy man drank it all off, and died, and the woman carried 
him forth to funeral ; and after a little illness, which she soon 
recovered, she entered on the inheritance, and a second mar- 
riage. 

Tuta frequensque via est 

It b a usual and a safe way to cozen, on color of friendship 
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^ religion ; but that is hugely criminal : to tell a lie to abuse a 
■nm's beKefy and by it to enter pn any thing of his possession 
t6 his injury, is a perfect destruction of all human society, the 
most ignoble of all human follies, perfectly contrary to God; 
who is truth itself, the greatest argument of a timorous and a 
base, a cowardly and a private mind, not at all honest, or con-' 
fident to see the sun, " a vice fit for slaves f ' itydriTOP cbi bov- 
Xmrptwks, as Dio Chrysostomus * calls it ; opAw xal Hn Oifp/w r 
ra decXi^rara ral iiyeyyiffrepa ra iKciva yl^vitrai w&vtwp fidXi^ro, 
wal cfairor^* ■ ** for the most timorous and the basest of beasts 
use craft,''= and lie in wait, and take their prey, and save their 
Uvea by deceit. And it is the greatest injury to the abused 
person in the world : for, besides that it abuses his interest, it 
also makes him for ever insecure, and uneasy in his confidence, 
which is the period of cares, the rest of a man's spirit ; it makes 
it necessary for a man to be jealous and suspicious, that is, to 
be troublesome to himself and every man else : and above all, 
lying, or craftiness, and unfaithful usages, rob a man of the 
honor of his soul, making his understanding useless and in the 
eoodition of a fool, spoiled, and dishonored, and despised; 
nclona i^^i^ iiKovaa meptirai Tfjs aXffielaSf said Plato : *' Every 
soul loses truth very unwillingly." Every man is so great a 
lover of truth, that if he hath it not, he loves to believe he 
katb, and would fain have all the world to believe as he does ; 
either presuming that he hath truth, or else hating to be de- 
ceived, or to be esteemed a cheated and an abused person. 
JVbM licei Muffurari mentem hominis etiam Samaritani, said R . 
Moses ;t ted veritatem loquere, atque age ingenue: "" If a man 
be a Samaritan, that is, a hated person, a person from whom 
yon differ in matter of religion, yet steal not his mind away, 
bat apeak truth to him honestly and ingenuously.'* A man's 
itovl loves to dwell in truth, it is his resting-place ; and if you 
take him from thence, you take him into strange regions, a 
place of banishment and dishonor. Qui ignotos UBdit, iatro 
appellatur ; qui amicos, paulo minus quam parricida : ** He 
that hurts strangers is a thief; but he that hurts his friends, is 
little better than a parricide." That is the brand and' stigma 

* Dissert. 1. de Regno. f Ckn. Elh. 
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<rf hypocrisy and lying : it hurts oui' friends, Mendacium m 
dsnumiii poimu ; and makes the man that owns it guilty of a 
crime, that is to be punished by the sorrows usually suffered in 
the most execrable places of the cities. But 1 must reduce 
the duty to particulars, and discover the contrary rice by the 
several parts of its proportion. 

1. The first office of a Christian simplicity consists in onr 
religion and manners ; that they be open and honest, public 
and justifiable, the same at home and abroad ; for, beudes the 
ingenuity and honesty of this, there is an indispensable and in- 
finite necessity it should be so ; because whoever is a hypocrite 
in his religion, mocks Grod, presenting to him the outside, and 
reserving the inward for his enemy ; which is either a denying 
God to be the searcher of our hearts, or else an open defiance 
of his omniscience and of his justice. To provoke Grod, that 
we may deceive men ; to defy his almightiness, that we may 
abuse our brother ; is, to destroy all that is sacred, all that is 
prudent ; it is an open hostility to all things human and divine, 
a breaking from all the bands of all relations ; and uses God lo 
cheaply, as if he were to be treated or could be cozened like a 
weak maui and an undiscerning and easy merchant. But so u 
the life of many men : 

O vita fallax ! abditos sensns gcris, 
Animlsque ptilchram turpibtis faclem indnis. 
Pudor impudentem celat, audacem quies, 
Pietas nefandiim ; vera fallaces probant ; 
Simnlantqne molles dura.* 

It is a crafty life that men live, carrying on designs, and 
living on secret purposes. Men pretend modesty, and under 
that red veil are bold against superiors ; saucy to their betters 
on pretences of religion ; invaders of others' rights by false pro- 
positions in theology ; pretending humility, they challenge su- 
periority above all orders of men ; and for being thought more 
holy, think that they have title to govern the world : they bear 
on their face great religion, and are impious in their relations, 
false to their trust, unfaithful to their friend, unkind to their 

* Seneo. Hippol. Schroder, p* 285. 
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dependents; Sfpv$ ewypKorts, koI to fp6yifituf &tro9rr€M tr roU 
treprrmrotsp ** turning up the white of their eye, and seeking for 
cepotatton in the streets :" so did some of the old hypocrites, 
the Gentile Pharisees ; AtperuMf euUum, et imt^mmum eapmi^ 
meghgtmtiorem barbam^ et nitidum argento odium, ei embUe 
kumU* pontum^ et quicquid aliud ambUionem via pervenas^^ 
^miur: being the softest persons ander an austere hahit, the 
loosest liyers under a contracted brow, under a pale face having 
the reddest and most sprightly livers. This kind of men have 
abused all ages of the world, and all religions ; it being so easy 
JB nature, so prepared and ready for mischiefs, that men should 
creep into opportunities of devouring the flock on pretence of 
defending them, and to raise their estates on color of saving 
dieir souls. 

Introrsum torpes, speciosi pelle decora;* 

men that are like painted sepulchres, entertainment for the 
eye, but images of death, chambers of rottenness, and reposi- 
lories of dead men's bones. It may, sometimes, concern a 
ana to seem religious ; God's glory may be shown by fair ap- 
pearances, or the edification of our brother, or the reputation 
if a cause ; but this is but sometimes : but it always concerns 
«s, that we be religious ; and we may reasonably think, that, 
if the colors of religion so well do advantage to us, the sub- 
stance and reality would do it much more. For no man can 
have a good by seeming religious, and another by not being so; 
the power of godliness never destroys any well-built fabric, 
that was raised on the reputation of religion and its pretences. 
Nimqmam est peccare utile, quia semper est turpe, said Cic^o : 
** It is never profitable to sin, because it is always base and dis« 
honest.*' And if the face of religion could do a good turn, 
whidi the heart and substance does destroy, then religion itself 
were the greatest hypocrite in the world, and promises a bless- 
ing which it never can perform, but must be beholden to its 
enemy to verify its promises. No : we shall be sure to feel 
the blessings of both the worlds, if we serve in the offices <of re- 
t, devoutly and charitably, before men and before God : 

* Hot. £p. i. 16. 46. 
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ifwea^L of God things hooest in the sight of men, /ucra f«n^ 
€{f\6fiL€voi, (as Pythagoras ga?e in precept) ** praying to God 
with a free heart and a public prayer," and doing before men 
things that are truLy pleasing to God, turning our heart oat-, 
ward and our face inwards, that is, conversing with men as ia 
the presence of Gk>d ; and in our private towards God, being 
as holy and devout as if we prayed in public, and in the cor- 
ners of the streets. Pliny, praising Ariston, gave him the 
title, of an honest and hearty religion : Omat. lusc magnitwdo 
antmt, qucB nihil ad ostentationem, omnia ad conscieniiam re- 
feri : recieque facti, non ex populi sermonef mercedem^ sedes 
facto petit.* And this does well state the question of a sincere 
religion, and an ingenuous goodness : it requires that we do no^ 
thing for ostentation, but every thing for conscience;, and we 
may be obliged in conscience to publish our manner of lives ; 
but then it must be, not that we may have a popular noise for 
& reward, but that God may be glorified, by our public wor-^ 
shippings, and others ediiied by our good examples. i 

Neither doth the sincerity of our religion require, that we 
should not conceal our sins ; for he that, sins, and dares to own 
them publicly, may become impudent : and, so long as in mo* 
desty we desire our shame should be hid, and men to think 
better of us than we deserve, I say, for no other reason but 
either because we would not derive the ill examples to others, 
or the shame to ourselves ; we are within the protection of one 
of Virtue's sisters, and we are not far from the gates of the 
kingdom of heaven ; easy and apt to be invited in, and not very 
'unworthy to enter. 

But if any other principle draiws the veil, if we conceal our 
vices because we would be honored for sanctity, or because we 
would not be hindered in our designs, we serve the interest of 
pride and ambition, covetousness or vanity. If an innocetft 
purpose hides the ulcer, it does half heal it; but if it retires inttf 
the secrecy of sin and darkness, it turns into a plague, and in- 
fects the heart, and it dies infallibly of a double exulceration: 
The Macedonian boy, — that kept the coal in his flesh, and 
would not shake his arm, lest he should disturb the sacrifice, 
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or ditcompose the ministry before Alexander the Great,— con* 
oealed hb pain to the hbnor of patience and religion : but the 
Spartan boy^ who suffered the little fox to eat his bowels, 
raitter than confess his theft, when he was in danger of disco- 
Tery, paid the price of a bold hypocrisy ; that is the dissimu- 
lation reprovable in matter of manners, which conceals one 
sin to make way for another. 01 «oi fi&Xa atfipot Ka\ nKvOpvwol 
rh Ijw ra) ra ifffiotfiij^ ^atrdfityoif c2 watbos titpalou Q ypyatKot 
X^ttvroi, 6tra wo^ov9ik; Lucian notes it of his philosophical 
hypocrites, dissemblers in matter of deportment and religion ; 
they seem severe abroad, but they enter into the vaults of har- 
lots, and are not ashamed to see a naked skin in the midst of 
its ugliness and undressed circumstances. A mighty wrestler, 
that had won a crown at Olympia for contending prosperously, 
was observed to turn his head and go forward with bis face oih 
his shoulder, to behold a fair woman that was present ; and ho 
lost the glory of his strength, when he became so weak, that a 
woman could turn his head about, which his adversary could 
not. These are the follies and weaknesses of man, and dis- 
honors to religion, when a man shall contend nobly, and do 
handsomely, and then be taken in a base or dishonorable action, 
and mingle venom with his delicious ointment. 

Quid? quod olct graviuit misfum diapaiimatc virus, 
' Atque duplex anlmai longlus exit odor?* 

When Fescennia perfumed her breath, that she might not 
unell of wine, she condemned the crime of drunkenness ; but 
grew ridiculous, when the wine broke through the cloud of a 
tender perfume, and the breath of a lozenge. And that, in- 
deed, in the reward of an hypocrite ; his laborious arts of con- 
cealment furnish all the world with declamation and severity 
against the crime, which himself condemns with his caution. 
But when his own sentence too is prepared against the day of 
his discovery, 

Notas ergo nimis fratides deprcnsaquo fnrta 
Jam tollas, et lii ebria timplicitor.f 

A simple drunkard hath but one fault : but they that avoid 
• Martial, i. 88. f Ibid. 
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diaooYeiy, that they may drink on without shame or restraint, 
add hypocrisy to their vicious fulness ; and for all the aoMse- 
inents of their consequent discovery have no other reoompeniti 
but that they pleased themselves in the security of their erisM, 
and their undeserved reputation. 

Sic, quae nigrior est cadente more, 
Cemssata sibi placet Ljcoris :* 

For so the must easy and deformed woman, whose girdle no 
foolish young man will unloose, because ** she is blacker thaa 
the falling mulberry, may please herself under a skin oieenmBf" 
and call herself fairer than Pharaoh's daughter, ex the hiadi 
living on the snowy mountains. 

One thing more there is to be added as an instance to the 
simplicity of religion, and that is, that we never deny oar ie> 
ligion, or lie conceruing our faith, nor tell our propositions and 
articles deceitfully, nor instruct novices or catechumens with 
fraud; but that when we teach them, we do it honestly, jnstlyi 
imd severely ; not always to speak all, but never to speak 
otherwise than it is, nor to hide a truth from them, whose souls 
are concerned in it that it be known. Neque enim id est t^ 
lore, quidquid reticeas ; sed cum^ quod tv sctas, id igmanam 
emolummUi tui causa velig €o$, quorum iMtenit id scire: so 
Cioerof determines the case of prudence and simplicity. Ths 
discovery of pious frauds, and the disclaiming of false, bat 
profitable and rich propositions ; the quitting honors iraada* 
lently gotten, and unjustly detained ; the reducing every man 
to the perfect understanding of his own religion, so far as caa 
concern his duty ; the disallowing false miracles, legends, and 
fabulous stories, to cozen the people into awfulness, fear, and 
superstition ; these are parts of Christian simplicity which do 
integrate this duty. For religion hath strengths enough of ill 
own to support itself; it needs not a devil for its advocate ; it 
b the breath of Grod ; and, as it is purer than the beams of 
the morning, so it is stronger than a tempest, or the combinap 
tion of all the winds, though united by the prince that ruleth 
in the air. And we find that the Nicene faith prevailed oa all 

^ Martial, i. 76. f OiBc. ijd. 13. Hensingery p. 06&. 
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the world, though some Arian bishops went from Ariminam to 
2}tce, and there decreed their own articles, and called it the 
fiuth read at Nice, and used all arts, and all Yiolence, and all 
lyiag, and diligence, to discountenance it ; yet it could not be; 
it was the truth of God ; and, therefore, it was stronger than 
all the gates of hell, than all the powers of darkness. And he 
that tells a lie for his religion, or goes about by fraud and im- 
posture to gain proselytes, either dares not trust his cause, or 
dares not trust God. True religion is open in its articles, honest 
in its prosecutions, just in its conduct, innocent when it is ac^ 
cmed/ ignorant of falsehood, sure in its truth, simple in its say- 
ing^, and (as Julius Capitolinus said of the emperor Verus) it is 
marum simpliciumf et qum adumbrare nihil possit: it coders, 
indeed, a multitude of sins, by curing them, and obtaining par* 
don for them ; but it can dissemble nothing of itself, it cannot 
lell or do a lie : but it can become a sacrifice ; a good man 
can quit his life, but never his integrity. That is the first duty; 
the sum of which is that which Aquilius said concerning 
fraud and craft; bona^des, the honesty of a man's faith and 
religion, is destroyed, cum alitid nmulatum, aliud actum nt» 
when either we conceal what we ought to publish, or do not 
act what we pretend. 

. 2. Christian simplicity, or the innocence of prudence, relates 
lo laws both in their sanction and execution ; that they be de<- 
creed with equity, and proportioned to the capacity and profit 
of the subjects, and that they be applied to practice with re^ 
aiiasioQS and reasonable interpretations, agreeable to the sense 
of the words and the mind of the lawgiver. But laws are not 
to be cozened and abused by contradictory glosses and fantastic 
•Uasions ; as knowing that if the majesty and sacredness of 
them be once abused, and subjected to contempt, and unrea* 
IKHiable and easy resolutions, their girdle is unloosed, and they 
mffer the shame of prostitution and contempt. When Saul 
made a law that he that did eat before night should die, the 
people persuaded him directly to rescind it in the case of Jona- 
than ; because it was unequal and unjust, that he who had 
Wrou^t th^ir deliverance, and, in that working it, was absent 
from the promulgation of the law, should suffer for breaking it, 
in a eeee of yiolent necessity, and of which he heard nothing, on 
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80 fair and probable a cause. And it had been 'well that tlie 
Persian had been so rescued, who, against the laws of his 
country, killed a lion to save the life of his prince. In soch 
cases it is fit the law be rescinded and dispensed withal, as to 
certain particulars; so it be done ingenuously, with competent 
authority, in great necessity, and without partiality. But that 
which I intend here is, that in the rescission or dispensation of 
the law, the process be open and free, and such as shall pre^ 
serve the law and its sacred ness, as well as the person and his 
interest. The laws of Sparta forbade any man to be twice ad- 
miral ; but when their affairs required it, they made Aneas 
titular, and Lysander supravisor of him, and admiral to all real 
and effective purposes : this wanted ingenuity, and laid a way 
open for them to despise the law, which was made patient of 
such a weak evasion. The Lacedemonian ambassador persuaded 
Pericles to turn the tables of the law, which were fbrbiddea 
to be removed ; and another ordained in a certain case that the 
laws should sleep twenty-four hours ; a third decreed that June 
should be called May, because the time of an election appointed 
by the law was elapsed. These arts are against the ingenuity 
and simplicity of laws and lawgivers, and teach the people to 
cheat in their obedience, when their judges are so fraudulent is 
the administration of their laws. Every law should be made 
plain, open, honest, and significant ; and he that makes a de^ 
cree, and intricates it on purpose, or by inconsideration lays t 
snare or leaves one there, is either an imprudent person, snA 
therefore unfit to govern ^ or else he is a tyrant and a vulture. 
It is too much that a man can make a law by an arbitrary 
power. But when he shall also leave the law, so that every of 
the ministers of justice and the judges shall have power to mie 
by a loose, by an arbitrary, by^a contradictory interpretation) . 
it is intolerable. They that rule by prudence, should, above alt 
things, see that the patrons and advocates of innocence should 
be harmless, and without an evil sting. 

3. Christian simplicity relates to promises and acts of grace 
and favor ; and its caution is, that all promises be simple, in- 
genuous, agreeable to the intention of the promiser, truly and 
effectually expressed, and never going less in the performance 
than in the promises and words of the expression: coaccmiaif 
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which the cases are several. 1. First, all promises, in which a 
second or a third person hath no interest, that is, the promises 
of kindness and civilities, are tied to pass into performance 
mewmduM tequum et bonum ; and though they may oblige to 
some small inconvenience, yet never to a great one : as, I will 
tint you to-morrow morning, because I promised you, and 
tber^re I will come, etiamsi non concoxero, *' although I have 
not slept my full sleep;" but si febricitavero, '' if I be in a 
fever," or have reason to fear one, I am disobliged. For the 
nature of such promises bears on them no bigger burden than 
eaa be expounded by reasonable civilities, and the common ex- 
pectation of kind, and the ordinary performances of just men, 
who do excuse and are excused respectively by ail rules of rea- 
son proportionably to such small intercourses : and therefore 
although such conditions be not expressed in making promises, 
yet to perform or rescind them by such laws is not against Chris- 
tian simplicity. 2. Promises in matters of justice or in matters 
of grace, as from a superior to an inferior, must be so singly 
•and ingenuously expressed, intended and performed accor- 
dhigly, that no condition is to be reserved or supposed in them 
to warrant their non-performance but impossibility, or, that 
which is next to it, an intolerable inconvenience ; in which cases 
WB have a natural liberty to commute our promises, but so that 
we pay to the interested person a good at least equal to that 
which we at first promised. And to this purpose it may be 
added, that it is not against Christian simplicity to express our 
pomises in such words, which we know the interested man will 
anderstand to other purposes than I intend, so it be not less 
that I mean than that he hopes for. When our blessed Saviour 
told his disciples that ' they should sit on twelve thrones,' they 
pieaently thought they had his bond for a kingdom, and 
dreamed of wealth and honor, power and a splendid court ; and 
Christ knew they did, but did not disentangle his promise from 
the enfolded and intricate sense, of which his words were natu- 
nUy capable : but he performed his promise to better purposes 
than they hoped for ; they were presidents in the conduct of 
sottby princes of God's people, the chief in sufferings, stood 
neafCfll to the cross, had an elder brother^s portion in the king- 
doflk elgraoe, were the founders of churches, and dispensers of 
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Ifae mjrsteries of the kingdom, and ministers of the Spirit of God, 
and channels of mighty blessings, under-mediators in the priest- 
hood of their Lord, and * their names were written in heayen ;' 
and this was infinitely better than to groan and wake under a 
head pressed with a golden crown and pungent cares, and to eat 
alone, and to walk in a crowd, and to be vexed with all the 
public and many of the private evils of the people : which is 
the sum total of an earthly kingdom. 

When God promised to the obedient that they should live 
long in the land which he would give them, he meant it of the 
land of Canaan, but yet reserved to himself the liberty of taking 
them quickly from that land and carrying them to a better. He 
that promises to lend me a staff to walk withal, and instead- of 
that gives me a horse to carry me, hath not broken his promise 
nor dealt deceitfully. And this is God's dealing with mankind; 
•he promises more than we could hope for ; and when he hath 
4lone that, he gives us more than he hath promised. God hittk 
promised to give to them that fear him all that they need, food 
•and raiment: but he adds, out of the treasures of his meicy, 
variety of food and changes of raiment ; some to get streaglh, 
and some to refresh ; something for them that are in health, aa4 
some for the sick. And though that skins of bulls, and stagi, 
and foxes, and bears, could have drawn a veil thick enough to 
hide the apertures of sin and natural shame, and to defend us 
from heat and cold ; yet when he addeth the fleeces of sheep 
and beavers, and the spoils of silkworms, he hath proclaiiaed, 
that although his promises are the bounds of our certain expec- 
tation, yet they are not the limits of his loving-kindness ; and if 
he does more than he hath promised, no man can complain .Aat 
he did otherwise, and did gr,eater things than he said. Thw 
God does; and therefore so also must we, imitating that 
pie, and transcribing that copy of divine truth, always 
bering that * his promises are yea and amen.' And although 
God often goes more, yet he never goes less ; and therefore we 
must never go from our promises, unless we be thrust ttftt^ 
thence by disability, or let go by leave, or called up higher by 
a greater intendment and increase of kindness. And ther^fbie 
when Solyman had sworn to Ibrahim Bassa, that he would 
never kill him so long as he were alive, he quitted himself hat 
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ill when he sent an eunuch to cut his throat when he slept, he* 
cause the priest told him that sleep was death. His act was 
fidae and deceitful as his great prophet. 

But in this part of simplicity we Christians have a roost spe* 
cialobligation : for our religion being ennobled by the most and 
.-the greatest promises, and our faith made confident by the ve- 
raeity of our Lord, and his word made certain by miracles and 
prophecies, and voices from heaven, and all the . testimony of 
God himself; and that truth itself is bound on us by the efficacy 
,of great endearments and so many precepts ; if we shall suffer 
the faith of a Christian to be an instrument to deceive our bro- 
ther, and that he must either be incredulous or deceived, uncha- 
ritaUe or deluded like a fool, we dishonor the sacred ness of the 
institution, and become strangers to the spirit of truth and to 
the eternal word of God. Our blessed Lord would not have 
his disciples to swear at all, — no, not in public judicature, if 
the necessities of the world would permit him to be obeyed. If 
Christians will live according to the religion, the word of a 
Christian were a sufficient instrument to give testimony, and to 
make promises, to secure a faith ; and on that supposition oaths 
were useless, and therefor^ forbidden, because there could be 
no necessity to invoke God's name in promises or affirmations 
if aieo were indeed Christians, and therefore, in that case, would 
.be a taking it in vain ; but because many are not, and they that 
.tro in name, oftentimes are in nothing else, — it became neces- 
taiy that man should swear in judgment and in public courts. 
>B«i consider who it was that invented and made the necessity 
.'of oaths, of bonds, of securities, of statutes, extents, judgments, 
tad all the artifices of human diffidence and dishonesty. These 
tUags were indeed found out by men ; but the necessity of these 
was from him that is the father of lies ; from him that hath made 
miaokj fair promises, but never kept any ; or if he did, it was 
lo do a bigger mischief, to cozen the more. For so does the 
^eril : he promises rich harvests, and blasts the corn in the 
tpring; be tells his servants they shall be rich, and fills them 
with beggarly qualities, makes them base and indigent, greedy 
md penurious ; and they that serve him intirely, as witches 
^^mA such miserable persons, never can be rich : if he promises 
llMdtby then men grow confident and intemperate, and do such 
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things whereby they shall die the sooner, and die longer; ihej 
shall die eternally. He deceives men in their trust, and frus- 
trates their hopes, and eludes their expectations; and his pro- 
mises have a period set, beyond which they cannot be true ; 
for wicked men shall enjoy a fair fortune but till their appointed 
time, and then it ends in perfect and most accomplished mismy; 
and therefore, even in this performance, he. deceives them most 
of all, promising jewels, and performing colored stones and gla^B 
-gems, that he may cozen them of their glorious inheritance* All 
fraudulent breakers of promises dress themselves by bia glai^ 
whose best imagery is deformity and lies. 



SERMON XI. 

PART II. 

4. Christian simplicity teaches openness and ingenuity io 
contracts, and matters of buying and selling, covenants, asso- 
ciations, and all such intercourses, which suppose an equality of 
persons as to the matter of right and justice in the stipulation. 
Mera rrfv ayopav aij/evbeXv, was the old Attic law ; and nothing 
is more contrary to Christian religion, than that the intercourses 
of justice be direct snares, and that we should deal with men 
as men deal with foxes, and wolves, and vermin ; do all vio- 
lence ; and when that cannot be, use all craft, and every thing 
whereby they can be made miserable. 

There are men in the world who love to smile ; but that smile 
is more dangerous than the furrows of a contracted brow, or a 
storm in Adria ; for their purpose is only to deceive : they easily 
speak what they never mean ; they heap up many arguments to 
persuade that to others which themselves believe not; they 
praise that vehemently which they deride in their hearts; they 
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declaim against a thing which themselves covet ; they beg pas- 
sionately for that which they value not, and run from an object 
which they would fain have to follow and overtake them ; they 
excuse a person dexterously where the man is beloved, and 
iratch to surprise him where he is unguarded ; they praise that 
they may sell, and disgrace that they may keep. And these 
hypocrisies are so interwoven and embroidered with their whole 
design, that some nations refuse to contract, till their arts are 
taken off by the society of banquets, and the good-natured 
kindnesses of festival chalices : for so Tacitus observes con- 
cerning the old Germans : De adsciscendis principibuSf de 
pace et hello, in conviviis consultant ; tanquam nuHo magis tern- 
pore aut ad simplices cogitationes pateat animus, aut ad magna* 
incalescat : ** As if then they were more single when they were 
most valiant, and were least deceitful when they were least 
themselves."* 

But it is an evil condition that a man's honesty shall be owing 
to his wine, and virtue must live at the charge and will of a 
vice. The proper band of societies and contracts is justice and 
necessities, religion and the laws ; the measures of it are equity, 
md ourselves, and our own desires in the days of our need, na- 
tural or forced; but the instruments of the exchange and con- 
veyance of the whole intercourse is words and actions, as they 
are expounded by custom, consent, or understanding of the in- 
teriosted person, in which, if simplicity be not severely pre- 
fletved, it ia.impossib]e that human society can subsist, but men 
ahall be forced to snatch at what they have bought, and take- 
purities that men swear tnily, and exact an oath that such is 
the meaning of the word ; and no man shall think himself se- 
cure, but shall fear he is robbed, if he has not possession first ;. 
and it 'shall be disputed who shall trust the other, and neither of 
them shall have cause to be confident on bands, or oaths, or 
witnesses, or promises, or all the honor of men, or all the en- 
gagements of religion. Ohiets yap hv In niarevaai hvvairo hfiiv^ 
M^ el it&vv TrpoBvfAolro, liutr iLhiKot&fAevof rov fxaXiara ^cXi^ irpotrSi^ 
tona, said Cyrus in Xenophon -.f a man, though he desires it, 
cannot be confident of the man that pretends truth, yet tells » 

* cap. 22. t 1- ▼ill- 0* 7. % 23. Scbn. . 
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lie, and is deprebended to have made use of the sacred name 
of friendship or religion, honesty or reputation, to decern his 
brother. 

But because a man may be deceived by deeds and open ac- 
tions as well as words, therefore it concerns their duty, that ■• 
man, by an action on purpose done to make his brother believt 
a lie, abuse his persuasion and his interest. When Pythias,* 
the Sicilian, had a mind to sell his garden to Canins, he inrited 
him thither, and caused fishermen, as if by custom, to fish ifl 
the channel by which the garden stood, and they threw great 
store of fish into their arbors, and made Canius believe it was so 

* 

everyday ; and the man grew greedy of that place of pleasure, ' 
and gave Pythius a double price, and the next day perceived 
himself abused, ^^ctions of pretence and simulation are Ukt 
snares laid, into which the beasts fall though you pursue then 
not, but walk in the inquiry for their necessary provi«oA8 : and 
if a man fall into a snare that you have laid, it is no excuse to 
say you did not tempt him thither. To lay a snare is against 
the ingenuity of a good man and a Christian, and from theacf 
he ought to be drawn ; and therefore it is not fit we shonM 
place a danger, which ourselves are therefore bound to hindeTi 
because from thence we are obliged to rescue him. Vir botmt 
eftf qui prodest quibus potest , nocet autem nemmi: ** TPIiea wt 
do all the good we can, and do an evil to no man, then only 
we are accounted good men.'' But this pretence of an actiort 
signifying otherwise than it looks for, is only forbidden in mattar 
of contract, and the material interest of a second person. Bat 
when actions are of a double signification, or when a man if 
not abused or defeated of his right by an uncertain sign, it ii 
lawful to do a thing to other purposes than is commonly under- 
stood. Flight is a sign of fear ; but it is lawful to fly whes a 
man fears not. Circumcision was the seal of the Jewish reli- 
gion : and yet St. Paul circumcised Timothy, though he ia* 
tended he should live like the Gentile Christians, and * not ai 
do the Jews.' But because that rite did signify more fluagi 
besides that one, he only did it to represent that he was ao 
enemy of Moses's law, but would use it when there waa jwrt 

• Cicer. Off. Hi. 14. Hensing. 
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reason* which was ooe part of the things which the using of 
circumcision could signify. So our blewied Saviour pretended 
that he would pass forth beyond Emmaus ; but if he intended 
not to do ity yet he did no injury to the two disciples, for whose 
good it was that he intended to make this offer : and neither 
did he prevaricate the strictness of simplicity and sincerity, be- 
cause they were persons with whom he had made no contracts, 
to whom he had passed no obligation : and in the nature of the 
thing, it is proper and natural, by an offer to give an occasion 
to fpother to do a good action ; and in case it succeeds not, then, 
to do what we intended not; and so the offer was conditional. 
But in all cases of bargaining, although the actions of themselves 
may receive naturally another sense, yet I am bound to follow 
that signification which may not abuse my brother, or pollute 
my own honesty, or snatch or rifle his interest : because it can 
be no ingredient into the commutation, if I exchange a thing 
which he understands not, and is, by error, led into this mis« 
take, and I hold forth the fire, and delude him, and amuse his 
eye ; for by me he is made worse. 

But, secondly, as our actions must be of a sincere and deter- 
mined signification in contract, so must our words ; in which 
the rule of the old Roman honesty was this : Uterque, H ad, 
tloqueiuiHm venerit, non plus quam semel eloquetur: ** Every 
one that speaks, is to speak but once ;*' that is, ''but one thing,'' 
because commonly that is truth ; truth being but one, but error 
tnd falsehood infinitely various and changeable : and we shall 
seldom see a man so stiffened with impiety as to speak little 
and seldom, and pertinaciously adhere to a single sense, and 
yet that at first« and all the way after, shall be a lie. Men use 
to go about when they tell a lie, and devise circumstances, and 
itaad off at a distance, and cast a cloud of words, and intricate 
the vrfcole affair, and cozen themselves first, and then coaen 
tteir brother, while they have minced the case of conscience 
into little particles, and swallowed the lie by crumbs, so that 
BO one passage of it should rush against the conscience, nor do 
hurt) until it if^ all got into the belly, and unites in the effect; 
br by that time two men are abused, the merchant in his soul, 
and the contractor in his interest : and this is the certain effect 
of much talking and little honesty. But he that means ho- 
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nestly, must speak but once, that is, one tnith,-*aad bath leave 
to vary within the degrees of just prices and fair conditionSi 
which because they have a latitude, may be enhurged or re- 
strained according as the merchant pleases ; save only he mmt 
never prevaricate the measures of equity, and the proportions of 
reputation, i^ud the public. But in all the parts of Uiis traffic^ 
let our words be the signification of our thoughts, and o» 
thoughts design nothing but the advantages of a permitted ex- 
change. In this case the severity is so great, so exact, und so 
without variety of case, that it is not lawful for a man to t^ a 
truth with a collateral design to cozen and abuse ; and th^e- 
fore at no hand can it be permitted to lie or equivocate, to 
speak craftily, or to deceive by smoothness, or intricacyj^or 
long discourses. 

But this precept of simplicity in matter of contract hath one 
step of severity beyond this : in matter of contract it is not law- 
ful so much as to conceal the secret and undiscemible faults of 
the merchandise ; but we must acknowlege them, or else affix 
prices made diminutive and lessened to such proportions aid 
abatements as that fault should make. Caveat emptor is a good 
caution for him that buys, and it secures the seller in public 
judicature, but not in court of conscience ; and the old law^of 
the Romans were as nice in this affair as the conscience of a 
Christian. Titus Claudius Centumalus* was commanded by 
the augurs to pull down his house in the Coelian moimtaio» be- 
cause it hindered their observation of the flight of birds. H< 
exposes his house to sale ; Publius Calpumius buys it, and it 
forced to pluck it down ; but complaining to the judges, he had 
remedy, because Claudius did not tell him the true state of the 
inconvenience. He that sells a house infected with the plague, 
or haunted with evil spirits, sells that which is not worth such 
a price which it might be put at, if it were in health and peace; 
and therefore cannot demand it, but openly, and on publicatioo 
of the evil. To which also this is to be added, — That in some 
great faults, and such as have danger (as in the cases now flpB^ 
cified), no diminution of the price is sufficient to make the omt- 
chant just and sincere, unless he tells the appendant mischief; 

* Cicero, Off. iii. 16. 4. Hens. 
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iteuse to some persons in many cases, and to all persons in 
me caseSy it is not at all valuable ; and they would not pos- 
ss it, if they might, for nothing. Marcus Gratidianus* bought 
bouse of Sergius Orata, which himself had sold before ; but 
steuse Sergius did not declare the appendant vassalage and 
ifvicey he was recompensed by the judges : for although it was 
irtain that Gratidianus kniew it, because it had been his own, 
^ €portuit ex bona Jide denunciari, said the law ; '' it con<' 
firned the ingenuity of a good man to have spoken it openly." 
1 all cases it must be confessed in the price, of in the words : 
It when the evil may be personal, and more than matter of 
iteT68t and money, it ought to be confessed, and then the 
Mds prescribed, lest by my act I do my neighbor injury, and 
receive profit by his damage. Certain it is, that ingenuity is 
le sweetest and easiest way ; there is no difficulty or case of 
MDBcience in that ; and it can have no objection in it, but that 
MBibly sometimes we lose a little advantage, which, it may 
b, we may lawfully acquire, but still we secure a quiet con- 
ieate ; and if the merchandise be not worth so much to me, 
16ft neither is it to him ; if it be to him, it is also to me ; and 
wrefore I have no loss, no hurt to keep it, if it be refused. 
hi he that secures his own profit, and regards not the interest 
^ another, is more greedy of a full purse than of a holy con- 
ience^ and prefers gain before justice, and the wealth of his 
nhrate before the necessity of public society and commerce, — 
nng a son of earth, whose centre is itself, without relation to 
BBven, that moves on another's point, and produces flowers 
v * others, and sends influence on all the world, and receives 
iilliing in return but a cloud of perfume, or the smell of a fat 
Msrifice. 

God sent justice into the world, that all conditions, in their 
everal proportions, should be equal ; and he that receive! a 
joody should pay one ; and he whom I serve, is obliged to feed 
tikd to defend me in the same proportions as I serve; and 
Itotice is a relative term, and supposes two persons obliged ; 
nd though fortunes are unequal, and estates are in majority 
a4d subordination, and men are wise or foolish, honored or de- 

« Cicero, Off, iii. 16, 9. 
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spised, 3^t in the intercourses of justice God hath made thai 
there is no difference. And therefore it was esteemed igndbk 
to dismiss a servant, when corn was dear ; in dangers of ship* 
wreck, to throw out an unprofitable boy, and keep a ft&t 
horse ; or for a wise man to snatch a plank from a drowning 
fool ; or if the master of the ship should challenge the boatd, 
on which his passenger swiikis for his life ; or to obtrude fiJie 
monies <fn others, which we first took for true, but at last dii^ 
covered to be false; or not to discover the gojd, which thd 
merchant sold for alchymy. The reason of all these is, because 
the collateral advantages are not at all to be considered ii 
matter of rights ; and though I. am dearest to myself^ as my 
neighbor is to himself, yet it is necessary that I permit liiiii to 
his own advantages, as I desire to be permitted to mine. Now, 
therefore, simplicity and ingenuity in all contracts is perfectly 
and exactly necessary, because its contrary destroys that 
equality which justice hath placed in the affiurs of men, and 
makes all things private, and makes a man dearer to himself, 
and to be preferred before kings, and republics, and churdies; 
it destroys society, and it makes multitudes of men to be bat 
like herds of beasts, without proper instruments of exchange, 
and securities of possession ; without faith, and without pro- 
priety ; concerning all which there is no other account to be 
given, but that the rewards of craft are but a little mf^ney, and 
a great deal of dishonor, and much suspicion, and proportioB^ 
able scorn ; watches and guards, spies and jealousies, are hk 
portion. But the crown of justice is a fair life, and a clear re- 
putation, and an inheritance there where justice dwells since 
she left the earth, even * in the kingdom of the Just,' who shall 
call us to 'judgment for every word, and render to every mao 
according to his works.' And what is the hope of the hypo- 
crite, though he hath gained, when the Lord taketh away bis 
soul ? Tollendum est ex rebus contrahendis omne mendacium;* 
that is the sum of this rule. '' No falsehood or deceit is to be 
endured in any contract." 

5. Christian simplicity hath also its necessity, and passes 
obligation on us towards enemies, in questions of law or war. 

* Cicero, Off. iii. 15. 5. Housing. 
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Plutarch comineiids L3rsaDder and Philopcemen for their craft 
and aabtlety in war ; bat commends it not as an ornament to 
tkm manners, but that which had influence into prosperous 
events : jnet as Ammianus affirms, NuUo discrimine virtutis ae 
dMf frmpetm amnes laudari debere hellorum eventus: ** what- 
■oever in war is prosperous, men use to commend." But he 
ihii is a good soldier, is not always a good man. Callicratidas 
fpiw a good man, and followed the old way of downright hos- 
tility^ 6m\o99 Kal ytwaiov tQv iiyefiovwy rpdwor. But Lysander 

S '< a crafty man, full of plots, but not noble in the conduct 
of hie eras/' * I remember £uripides brings in Achilles, com- 
Mending the ingenuity of his breeding, and the simplicity and 
neUeness of his heart : 

Xtipmtos, ifia$op robs rp^ovs kirXovs Ixciy* 

** The good old man, Chiron, was my tutor, and he taught me 
tense simplicity nnd honesty in all my manners." f It was 
well and noble. — But yet some wise men do not condemn all 
soldiers, that use to get victories by deceit : St. Austin allows 
it to be lawful; and St. Chrysostom commends it4 These 
good men supposed that a crafty victory was better than a 
Uoody v^r; and certainly so it is, if the power gotten by craft 
be not exercised in blood. But this business, as to the case of 
eonscience, will quickly be determined. Enemies are no per- 
sons bound by contract and society, and therefore are not 
obliged to open hostilities and ingenuous prosecutions of the 
war ; and if it be lawful to take by violence, it is not unjust to 
take the same thing by craft. But this is so to be understood, 
tliat^ where there is an obligation, either by the law of nations 
or by special contracts, no man dare to violate his faith or 
honor, but in these things deal with an ingenuity equal to the 
troth of peaceful promises, and acts of favor, and endearment 
to our relatives. Josephus tells of the sons of Herod, that in 

* In Lysand. ' f Iphig. in Aul. 927. Beck, vol. i. p. 520. 
X Qoaest. 10. super Joshuam, lib. i. de Sacerdotio* 
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their enmities with their uncle Pheroras, and Salome, they 
had disagreeing manners of prosecution, as they had disagree- 
ing hearts:* some railed openly, and thought their eomity thQ 
more honest, because it was not concealed ; but, by the igno- 
rance and rude untutored malice, lay open to the close designs 
of the elder brood of foxes. In this, because it was a particu- 
lar and private quarrel, there is no rule of conscience, but thit 
it be wholly laid aside, and appeased with charity ; for the 
openness of the quarrel was but the mge and indiscretion of 
the malice; and the close design was but the craft and ad; 
vantage of the malice. But in just wars, on that side where 
a competent authority, and a just cause, warrants the amis, 
and turns the active opposition into the excuse and license 
of defence, there is no restraint on the actions and words 
of men in the matter of sincerity, but that the laws of nations be 
strictly pursued, and all parties, promises, and contracts, ob- 
served religiously, and by the proportion of a private and 
Christian ingenuity. We find it by wise and good men men- 
tioned, with honor, that the Romans threw bread from the be- 
sieged capitol into the stations of the Gauls, that they migbt 
think them full of corn ; and that Agesilaus discouraged the 
enemies, by causing his own men to wear crowns, in token of a 
naval victory gotten by Pisander, who yet was at that time 
destroyed by Conon ; and that Flaccus said the city was taken 
by ^milius ; and that Joshua dissembled a flight at'^Ai ; and 
the consul, Quinctius, told aloud that the left wing of the ene- 
mies was fled, and that made the right wing fly ; and that Va- 
lerius Laevinus bragged prudently that he had killed Pyrrhus; 
and that others use the ensigns of enemies' colors and garments. 
Concerning which sort of actions and words, Agesilaus, in 
Plutarch,f said ov yLovov to bUaiov, clWu kqi tola iroXX^, ical ri 
fjieff fibovrls Kcphalveiv ivecrri, " It is just and pleasant, profit- 
able and glorious." But to call a parley, and fall in on the 
men that treat ; to swear a peace, and watch advantage ; to 
entertain heralds, and then to torment them, to get from them 
notices of their party ; these are such actions which are disho- 
norable and unjust, condemned by the laws of nations, and es- 

♦ Hist. lib. xvi. c. 6. f Rualdi, torn. i. p. 600. 
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sratial jnatice, and by all the world. And the Hangariaa 
amy was destroyed by a Divine judgment, at the prayer and 
appeal of the Mahometan enemy, for their violating their faith 
and honor, and profaning the name of Christ, by using it in a 
loiema oath to deceive their enemies : To fiev awtiaafieror &bt^ 
aeir, r&r Oedr eitrri Karafpovtly' ** This is to despise God, when 
■08 first swear by him, and then violate their oaths or leagues^ 
tbnr treaties or promises." In other cases liberty hath 
heem taken by all men, and it is reproved by no man, since the 
first simplicity of fighting and downright blows did cease, by 
Ihe better instructed people of the world, which was, as is 
wmMy computed, about the end of the second Carthaginian 
var* Since that time, sonie few persons have been found so 
aoble as to scorn to steal a victory, but had rather have the 
glory of a sharp sword than of a sharp wit. 

But their fighting-gallantry is extrinsical to the qnestion of 
lawfol or unlawful. 

6. Thus we see how far the laws of ingenuity and Christian 
saB|dicity have put fetters on our words and actions, and 
^iiiected them in Uie paths of truth and nobleness ; and the first 
of permission of simulation are in the arts of war, and the 
of just hostility. But here it is usually inquired. Whether 
Hhe lawful to tell a lie or dissemble, to save a good man's life, 
4Mr to do him a great benefit ? — a question which St. Austin was 
mmeh troobled withal, affirming it to be of the greatest difficulty ; 
bf he saw, generally, all the doctors before his time allowed it ; 
mad of all the fathers, no man is noted to have reproved it but 
Si^ Austin alone, and he also, as his manner is, with some 
W tt ie ty : those which followed him, are to be accounted on his 
•eoie. And it relies on such precedents, which are not lightly 
to be disallowed. For so Abraham and Isaac told a lie, in the 
of their own danger, to Ahimelech ; so did the Israelitish 
rires to Pharaoh, and Rahab concerning the spies, and 
JDatid to the king of Gath, and the prophet that anointed 
Saiily and Elisha to Hazael, and Solomon in the sentence of 
Ihe stolen child ; concerning which Irenaeus hath given us a 
pABf That those whose actions the Scripture hath remarked. 
Mad, yet not chastised or censured, we are not, without great lea- 
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son and certein rule, to coademn. But whether hii nite cu 
extend to this case, is now to be inquired. 

1. It ii certain that children may be cozened into goodnev, 
and sick men into health, and passengen .in a storm into 
safety ; and the reason of these ia, — because not only the end 
is fair, and charitable, and just, but the means are aiich which 
do no injury to the persons, which are to receive benefit ; bf 
cause these are persons who are, either naturally or apcidnt- 
ally, ignorant and incompeteat judges of affairs: and if they 
be also wilful, as such persons roost commonly are, thers 11 ia 
art and nature left no way to deal with them, but with ioMt* 
cent, charitable, and artificial deceptions: they are not capa- 
ble of reason and solid discourses, and therefore either nnt 
be exposed to all harms, like lions' whelps, when their sunt 
and sire are taken in a toil, or else be provided for in ways 
proportionable to their capacity. 

2. Sinners may not be treated with the liberty we take to 
children and atck persons, because tbey must serve God with 
choice and election ; and therefore, althou^ a sick man m^ 
be cozened into his health, yet a man most not be cozened 
into his duty ; which is no duty at all, or pleasing to Oodt 
unless it be voluntary and chosen; and therefore tbey nrs t» 
be treated with arguments proper to move their wills, by thi 
instrument of understanding specially, being persona of pnfeet 
faculties, and apt to be moved by the ways of health and of a 
man. It is an argument of infirmity, that in some caaes it il 
necessary to make pretences; but those pretences an not 
made legitimate, unless it be by the infirmity of the intemted 
man with whom we do comply. My infirmity cannot omke 
it lawful to make colors and images of things; bat the infi^ 
mity of him wiUi whom I deal, may be such, that he oaa it 
defended or instructed no other way. But sinners that uffaaJ 
Ood by choice, must have their choice corrected, and their no* 
derstandings instructed, or else their evil is not cnred, nw their 
state amended. 

S. For it is hero very observable, that in intercourses of tfaii 
nature we are to refard a double duty — the matter of jnstiM, 

dthe rights of chfirity ; that is, that good be dona by law^ 
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fill instrumeotf : for it is certain it is wot lawful to abuse a 
man's understaiidiDSP» with a purpose to gain him sixpence ; it 
is not fit to do evil for a good end, or to abuse one man, t6 
preserve or do advantage to another. And therefore it is not 
sufficient that I intend to do good to my neighbor ; for I may 
not therefore tell a lie and abuse his credulity, because his un« 
derstanding hath a right as certain as his will hath, or as his 
money ; and his right to truth is no more to be cozened and 
defrauded, than his right unto his money. And therefore such 
artificial intercourses are nowise to be permitted, but to such per- 
sons over whose understandings we have power and authority* 
Plaio said it was lawful for kings and governors to dissemble^ 
because there is great necessity for them so to do ; but it was 
crudely said, so nakedly to deliver the doctrine: for in such 
things, which the people cannot understand and yet ought to 
obey, there is a liberty to use them as we use children, who are 
of no other condition or capacities than children ; but in all 
things where they can and ought to choose, because their un- 
derstanding is only a servant to God, no man hath power to 
abuse their credulity and reason, to preserve their estates and 
peace. But because children, and mad people, and diseased, 
see such whose understandings are in minority and under tui- 
tion, they are to be governed by their proper instruments and 
proportions: To y^ &ya06v ffpcTrrdi^ iari riff iiXrfitlas, said 
Ph>clus; ** A good turn is to be preferred before a true say- 
ing/' It is only true to such persons who cannot value truth, 
and prefer an intellectual before a material interest. It is bet- 
ter for children to have warm clothes than a true proposition, 
snd therefore, in all senses, they and their like may be so 
toalad ; but other persons, who have distinct capacities, have 
sn iiyury done them by being abused into advantages ; and al* 
tkongh those advantages make them recompense, yet he that 
is tied to make a man recompense, hath done him injury, and 
oommitted a sin, by which he was obliged to restitution : and 
therefore the man ought not to be cozened for his own good. 

4. And now, on the grounds of this discourse, we may mor^ 
easily determine concerning saving the life of a man by telling 
a lie in judgment. Ac? /i€ 9v/xwparruy ro7i ^/Xoif, iiKKa fi^x^^ 
StmVf said Pericles of Athens, when his friend desired him to 
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swear on bis side ; '5:1 will assist my lirieDd, so far as I may 
Dot dishonor God." And to lie in judgment is directly Against 
the being of govemmenty the honor of tribunals, and the com- 
mandment of God; and therefore by no accident can be hal- 
lowed ; it is Kaff airo ^vkov Koi yj/eKrov, as Aristotle said of a 
lie, it is ** a thing evil in itself;" that is, it is evil in the whole 
kind, ever since it came to be forbidden by God. And there- 
fore all those instances of crafty and delusive answers whidl 
are recorded in Scripture, were extrajudicial, and had not this 
load on them, to be deceiving of authority in those things where 
they had right to command or inquire, and either were before 
or besides the commandment, not at all against it. And since die 
law of Moses forbade ' lying in judgment' only, by that law we 
are to judge of those actions in the Old Testament, which were 
committed after its publication : and because in the sermons 
of the prophets, and especially in the New Testament, Christ 
hath superadded or enlarged the law of ingenuity and hearty 
simplicity, we are to leave the old Scripture precedents on the 
ground of their own permissions, and finish our duty by th^ 
rules of our religion ; which bath so restrained our words, that 
they must always be just, and always charitable ; and there ii 
no leave given to prevaricate, but to such persons where th^e 
can be no obligation, persons that have no right, such with 
whom no contract can be made, such as children, and foobp 
and infirm persons, whose faculties are hindered or depraved. 
I remember that Secundus extremely commends Arria for der 
luding her husband's fears concerning the death of his beloved 
boy. She wiped her eyes, and came in confidently, and sat 
by her husband's bed-side ; and when she could no longjec 
forbear to weep, her husband's sickness was excuse enough to 
legitimate that sorrow, or else she could retire ; but so long she 
forbore to confess the boy's death, till Caecinna Paetus had so 
far recovered, that he could go forth to see the boy, and need 
not fear with sorrow to return to his disease. It was, indeed^ 
a great kindness and rare prudence, as their affairs and laws 
were ordered ; but we have better means to cure our sick ; our 
religion can charm the passion, and enable the spirit to en* 
tertain and master a sorrow. And when we have such rare 
supplies out of the storehouses of reason and religion, we have 
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less feason to use these arts and little devices, which are ar« 
gnmeDts of an infirmity as great as is the charity ; and there^ 
fore we are to* keep ourselves strictly to the foregoing mea* 
sores. * Let every man speak the truth to his neighbor, putting 
away lying, for we are members one of another;'* and, ' Be 
as harmless as doves/ saith our blessed Saviour in my text ; 
which contain the whole duty concerning the matter of truth 
and sincerity. In both which places, truth and simplicity are 
founded on justice and charity ; and, therefore, wherever a lie 
is in any sense againstjustice, and wrongs any man of a things 
his judgment and his reason, his right or his liberty, it is ex- 
pressly forbidden in the Christian religion. What cases we 
can truly suppose to be besides these, the law forbids not; 
and therefore it is lawful to say that to myself which I be- 
lieve not, for what innocent purpose I please, and to all those 
over whose understanding I have, or ought to have, right. 

These cases are intricate enough ; and therefore I shall re- 
turn plainly to press the doctrine of simplicity, which ought to 
be so sacred, that a man ought to do nothing indirectly, which 
it is not lawful to own ; to receive no advantage by the sin of 
another, which I should account dishonest, if the action were 
my own ; for whatsoever disputes may be concerning the law- 
fiilness of pretending craftily in some rare and contingent cases, 
3ret it is on all hands condemned, that my craft should do injury 
to my brother. I remember, that when some greedy and indi- 
gent people forged a will of Lucius Minutius Basilius, and 
joined M. Crassus and Q. Hortensius in the inheritance, that 
their power for their own interest might secure the others' share; 
they, suspecting the thing to be a forgery, yet being not princi- 
pals and actors in the contrivance, alieni facinoris muntisculum 
lum repudiaverunt, ** refused not to receive a present made them 
by aidother's crime ;"t but so they entered on a moiety of the 
estate, and the biggest share of the dishonor. We must not 
be crafty to another's injury, so much as by giving countenance 
to the wrong ; for tortoises and the ostrich hatch their eggs 
wiUi their looks only ; and some have designs, which a dissem- 
bling fexi^, or an acted gesture, can produce : but as a man 

^ Ephes. iv. 25. f Cicer. Off. iii. 18. 4. Ueus. 
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may commit adultery with lus eye, ao with his eye also lie nay 
tell a lie, and steal with one finger, and do injury eollmlerally, 
and yet design it with a direct intnitioD, on wbidft lie looks 
with his face over his shoulder ; and hy whatsoeTer instmmf t 
my neighbor may be abused, by the same instniment I sin, if 
I do design it antecedently, or &11 on it together with moma* 
thing else, or rejoice in it when it is done. 

7. One thing more I am to add, that it is not lawfal to teU 
a lie in jest. It was a yirtne noted in Aristides aad Epmai* 
nondas, that they would not lie, ovb* er vcuSuU rtrl tpo*y» 
** not in sport." And as Christian simplicity forbids all lying 
in matter of interest and serious rights ; so there is an appeadii 
io this precept, forbidding to lie in mirth ; for < of every idk 
word a man shall speak, he shall gire account in tlie day of 
judgment.' And such are the ' jestings' which St. Ptal reckoss 
amongst * things uncomely.' But among these, fables, apo* 
logues, parables, or figures of rhetoric, and any artificial instro- 
ment of instruction or innocent pleasure are not to be reckoned. 
But he that, without any end of charity or institntioii shall tell 
lies only to become ridiculous in himself, or mock another, hath 
set something on his doomsday book, which must be taken off 
by water or by fire, that b, by repentance or a judgment. 

Nothing is easier than simplicity and ingenuity : it is open 
and ready without trouble and artificial cares, fit for commu- 
nities, and the proper virtue of men, the necessary appendage 
of useful speech, without which, language were given to nea 
as nails and teeth to lions, for nothing but to do mischief. It 
is a rare instrument of institution, and a certain token of coa* 
rage ; the companion of goodness and a noble mind ; the pre* 
server of friendship, the band of society, the security of mer* 
chants, and the blessing of trade ; it prevents infinite of quar- 
rels, and appeals to judges, and suffers none of the eyils of jea- 
lousy. Men, by simplicity, converse as do the angels; they 
do their own work, and secure their proper interest, and serfe 
the public, and do glory to God. But hypocrites, and liars, 
and dissemblers, spread darkness over the face of affiedrs, and 
make men, like the blind, to walk softly and timorously ; and 
crafty men, like the close air, suck that which is open, and 
devour its portion, and destroy its liberty : and it is the guise 
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of devils, and the dishonor of the soul, and the canker of so- 
ciety, and the enemy of justice, and truth, and peace, of wealth 
and honor, of courage and merchandise. He is a good man 
with whom a blind man may safely converse ; dignus quicum 
in tenebris mices,* to whom, in respect of his fair treatings, 
the darkness and light are both alike : but he that bears light 
on the face, with a dark heart, is like him that transforms him- 
self into an angel of light, when he means to do most mis- 
chief. Remember this only ; that false colors laid on the face 
besmear the skin and dirty it, but they neither make a beauty 
nor mend it. — * For without, shall be dogs, and sorcerers, and 
whoremongers, and murderers, and idolaters, and whosoever 
kvedi and maketh a lie.'f 

* Cic. Off. iii. 19. 10. f Apocal. xxii. 16. 
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SUMMARY OF SERMON XII. 

PSALM LXXXVI. — VERSE 6, 

PART I. 

Man, having destroyed that in which God delighted, the 
beauty of his soul, fell into an evil portion, and being seized on 
by the divine justice, grew miserable : state of this his 'sorrow 
dilated on. Yet in this misery God remembered his own cretr 
ture, and by his mercy rescued him from the sword of his job- 
tice, the punishment of his guilt, and the disorder of his sin : the 
topic of God's mercy enlarged on. He that deeply consider 
it, and dwells awhile in the depths thereof, can hardly help 
talking wildly and without order in his discoursings : this illus^ 
trated. 

It is proposed in the present discourse to consider, 1. that 
mercy, being an emanation of the divine goodness towards «8» 
supposes us and found us miserable. But in this account of 
God*s mercies, we must not reckon the miracles and graces ff 
creation, or any thing of the nature of man, in the noble &col- 
ties and capacities for delight with which he endowed us, or the 
evil qualities and passions imparted to other animals, which he 
imparted not to us : these are to be considered as acts of bounty 
rather than mercy ; these God gave to us when he made uSf 
and before we needed mercy : but when we forfeited all his 
favor by our sins, then that these endowments were continued 
or restored to us, this became a mercy, and ought to be so 
reckoned : for it was a rare mercy that we were suffered tolive 
at all, or that the anger of God punished as so gently : but 
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when the rack is changed into an axe, and the ate into an im- 
prisonment, and the imprisonment into an enlargement, and the 
enlargement into an entertainment, and the entertainment into 
an adoption, these are the steps of a mighty favor and perfect 
redemption : this topic enlarged on. And if God be thus kind 
when he is angry, what is he when he feasts us with caresses of 
his more tender kindness ? 

2. But as a circle begins every where and ends no where, so 
does the mercy of God : after all this great progress, it began 
anew. Now that he had once more made us capable of mer- 
cies, God had what he desired, and what he could rejoice in ; 
something on which he could pour forth his kindness. 
' 3. God's mercies, or the mercies of his giving, came first on 
m by the mending of our nature : for the ignorance into which 
we fell is instructed, and better learned in spiritual notices, than 
Adam's morning knowlege in Paradise : our appetites are 
Made subordinate to the Spirit, and the liberty of our will is 
improved, having the liberty of the sons of God, Christ hath 
done more for us in grace and advantage, than we lost by 
Adam : * and as man lost Paradise and got heaven, so he 4ost 
4ke integrity of the first, and got the perfection of the second 
Adam : his living soul is changed into a quickening spirit ^ &c. 
Bnt there are two great instances in which human nature is 
HBtly advanced : 1. besides body and soul, which was the sum 
total of Adam's constitution, God hath superadded to us a third 
principle, the beginner of a better life, the Spirit ; by which 
)fae new man is renewed in us day by day : 2. the advancement 
of human nature by Christ, when be carried it up with him, at 
Us ascension, above the seats of angels: this topic fully en- 
Itrged on. 

» 4. To this it may be added, that the divine mercy is so en- 
krged towurds us, that we are not only fellow-ministers and 
^cr^ants with the angels, and, regarding our nature in Christ's 
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person, exalted above them, but we shall alao be their jadges : 
this explained and illustrated. 

5. The next order of divine mercies to be remarked is sIbo 
an improvement of our nature, or an appendage to it; far 
whereas our constitution, botl| of body and soul, is weak and Mib* 
ject to mutilation and imperfection, &c. God hath, in kis iafr 
nite mercy, provided for every condition rare sup|dies of eooir 
fort and advantage against natural defects and wants. Tlras 
he gives to blind men better memwies : want of children hi 
recompenses with freedom firom care and pain : sorrow he alle* 
viates by the sympathy which he implants in the breasts of men« 
&c. God sent no greater evil into the world than the necesr 
sity of our eating bread in the sweat of our brows ; but even 
here he defeats the purposes of his wrath by the inundation ^rf 
his mercy : for this labor and sweat of our brows is so far froa 
being a curse, that without it our very bread would not be so 
great a blessing. And for the other part of tilie severe law wd 
laborious imposition, that we must work out our spiritual inttr^ 
ests with the labors of the epirit ; though this may seem to be • 
device of torture, to punish man with continual vexation^ yet it 
hath in it a large ingredient of mercy, or rather is nothing M 
an intire mercy in its constitution. For, if it were ncA for |h)i» 
we had nothing of our own to {Hresent to God, nothing pro- 
portionable to the great rewards of heaven , &c.: this ear 
larged on. 

6. As an appendage to this instance of the divine mercy, m 
may account, that, not only in nature, but in contingent ani 
emergent events, God makes compensation to us for all tk 
evils of chance and the hostilities of accident. Instance of 
Joseph ; of the children of Israel in Egypt ; the overturning nt 
many kingdoms. In the mean time affliction serves religion, 
and tries the children of God. Instance of David, who wouM 
have suffered more had he suffered less : other examples citsd> 
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They that love to talk of the mercies of the Lord, and to n* 
count hU good things, cannot but haye observed that God de* 
lights to be called by appellatives which relate to miserable and 
afflicted persons : he is ^Ae Father of the fatherless, and an 
Q»emger of the widow's cause; &c. On this ground let us 
aoooont whether mercy be not the greater ingredient in that 
death and deprivation, when I lose a man, and get God to be 
my Father, &c« And if, in our greatest misery God's mercy is 
so ooBi^icuoos, what can we suppose him to be in his loving^ 
kindnesses? The sum is this: God intends every accident 
should minister to virtue, and every virtue is the nurse of joy, 
and both of them are daughters of the divine goodness, &c. 



PART !!• 

7* God having by these means secured us from the evils of 
natare and contingences, as our Father ; he next makes provi«* 
sion for us to supply all those necessities which himself hath 
made. For ey>en to make ^em was a great circumstaooe of 
his mercy : this instanced in the case of hunger and thirst ; 
abo in the case of our other desires or wants, and the large 
abundance of things created for their gratification. God uses 
us as Joseph did his brother Benjamin : we have many changes 
oi raiment, and our mess is five times bigger than tbe provision 
made for our brothers of the creation. But the mercies of 
God are to be estimated also according as provision is dis^ 
pensed to every single person ; for, not to speak of his boun- 
ties to the rich, God hath also made provision for the poorest 
persons ; so that if they can but rule their desires, they shall 
have their tables furnished : this topic enlarged on. It may 
also be observed, that there are vast provisions made for our 
health in the secret storehouses of nature ; and these are sq 
many miracles of Providence, that they give plain demonstra-r 
tion i£ what relation we bear to heaven : this topic farther 
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ealmrged oa : and it is shown that God plants icawdiei thsR. 
where the diseases are most popolar ; and tkaft en 
is best provided against its own evils. 

8. But because such is the bounty of God, that he hndi 
▼ided a better life for the inheritance of ann; if he he 
merciful in making provision for our less nohle put, whatn 
arts may we expect from his mercy in secuing to «s o 
nal portion ! Here it may be considered, that it is an 
mercy of the Father of mercies, that he hath a pp o in arw l m m 
such a religion as leads us to a Tast felicity thmngh 
ways : this topic enlarged on. It is concluded timft w 
be happy without being pious ; and that the ChnstiaB 
is the greatest security and most certain instrnment of makiif a 
man rich, and pleasing, and healthful, and wise, and bek>i«i: 
thb remarked in two or three instances. 

1. The whole religion of a Christian as it relates to 
is nothing but justice and mercy, certain parents of 
benefit ; and on such a supposition, what eril cran oome to a 
just and merciful, a necessary and useful person ? this ex- 
plained. 

2. And because there is no eril that can befidl n jnst mm, 
unless it conies by injury and riolence, our religion hath aki 
made as good prorision against that too, as the nature of thfc 
thing will suffer : for by patience we are reconciled to the ai^ 
ferance, by hope and faith we see a certain consequent le- 
ward, &c. 

3. But when we consider that the Christian religion oonnMi 
in doing good to all men ; that it is made op of meicses and 
friendly conrentions ; and that all are to do good works fv 
necessary uses, and not to be burthensome where it can he 
aToided; what more can be wished for men in relation ts 
others, and what can be more beneficial to themselTes, thaa 
that they be such as others will Talue for their own intnett, 
sodi as princes and nobles ought to esteem, and all 
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make use of according to their several conditions; so that un- 
less a persecution disables them, they can not only maintain 
themselves, but oblige others to charity ? . 

4. To which may be added this material consideration : that 
all those graces, which oblige us to do good to others, are no- 
Uuog else but certain instruments of bringing advantage to our- 
selves : this enlarged on. 

6. The very charity, and love, and mercy, that is com- 
maoded in our religionr, is in itself a great excellency ; not 
only in order to heaven, but to the comforts of the earth also; 
and such, without which a man is not capable of blessing or 
comfort. And he that sent charity and friendship into the 
world, intended charity to be as relative as justice, and to have 
its effect both on the loving and the beloved person : this ex- 
plained and illustrated. 

The above account being so great, we need not reckon the 
collateral issues and little streams of comfort, which God hath 
made to issue from that religion to which he hath obliged us ; 
such as are mutual comforts — visiting the sick — instructing the 
ignorant — converting souls, &c. — Christian graces, which God 
hath made necessary, and obliged us to possess them under pain 
of damnation ; that is, he hath made it so sure to us to be- 
come happy even in this world, that if we will not be so, he 
tfareateBs to destroy us : this topic enlarged on. But other 
mercies must now be considered. 

9. God, that he might secure our duty, with our present 
and consequent felicity, hath tied us with golden chains, and 
boand us not only with the bracelets of love and hope, but with 
the ruder cords of fear and reverence ; even with all the in- 
numerable parts of a restraining grace. Various methods 
described by which God's interposing graces check the efforts 
of our desires, and prevent our bad and lustful designs from 
taking efiiect. And his mercy is not less in separating mei^ 
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firom the occasions of an ; from the neighborhood and templa-» 
tion to it : this topic enlarged on. 

10. The next order of mercies is of so pure and mimingleda 
constitution, that it hath at first no regard to the capacities and 
dispositions of the receivers : and afterwards, when it hadi, il 
relates only to such conditions as itself creates and produces 
in the suscipient ; that is, the mercies of the divine predeatina^ 
tion : this topic enlarged on. 

11. Lastly; all the mercies of God are centred ia dni 
which is the whole felicity of man ; and God iaso great a kym 
of souls, that he provides securities and fair conditions for diaaif 
even against all our reason and hopes, our expectationa aad 
weak discoursings : this instanced in a few particulars. Coa^ 
elusion, 

PART III.. 

There are other orders of mercies ; bat as the number Jf^ 
without measure, we can reckon only a few more, and them 
without order. 

1. Good men have observed, that the providence of God ii 
so great a provider for holy living, and does so certainly miaif- 
ter to religion, that nature and chance, the order of the woildi 
and the influences of heaven, are taught to serve the eniMii 
God and the spirit of man : this considered in the case of th^ 
Jews. But when the Christian religion had taken root and 
filled all lands, then the whole nature of things, the creatioaf 
became subservient to the kingdom of grace ; and the head d 
the religion is also the head of the creatures, and ministeis sD 
the things of the world in order to the Spirit of grace : this topic 
enlarged on. 

2. But that which is next, and not much unlike the desiga of 
this wonderful mercy, is, that all the actions of religion, thoagb 
mingled with circumstances of differing, and sometimes of coft"' 
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tradictory felatioos, are so concentrated in God their proper 
centre, and conducted in such pure channels of reason and rulei 
thai no one duty contradicts another ; and it can never be ne- 
cessary for any man, in any case, to sin : this explained and 
comnlented on. 

1* After all this, we may sit down and reckon by great sams 
his gracious gifts, and tell the minutes of eternity by his mer^ 
cies. God hath given us his laws to rule us, his word to instruct 
osy his Spirit to guide us, his angeb to protect us, his ministers 
to exhort us : he hath revealed all our duty, affrighted our foU 
lies with the fear of death, exercised our faith, and confirmed 
ooT hopes, &c. : a large catalogue of his mercies farther enu- 
merated : yet this is but one half« The mercies of giving only 
have been told : but those of forgiveness are greater, though not 
more. He is ready to forgive ; and on this stock thrives the 
interest of our great hope, the hope of a blessed immortality. 
The state from which God desires to deliver us described : the 
easy conditions which he requires from us. In all the parts of 
our duty, it may be, there is but one instance in which we art 
to do great violence to our natural and first desires : nature and 
ewil of a besetting sin dilated on. 

3. God's readiness to pardon appears in this, that he pardons 
before we ask ; for he that bids us ask for pardon, hath in design 
and purpose done the thing already. 

S. Nay, God is so ready in his mercy, that he did pardon ut 
efen before he redeemed us. For what is the secret of the 
vystory that the eternal Son of God should suffer for us ? He 
tiiat did this is God : and when he did this that he might par* 
doB «ui» was he at that instant angry with us ? was this an effect 
of bis anger or of his love? 

4« God even pardoned us before we sinned ; and when he 
Unremm our sin, he sent his Son to die for us : our pardon was 
efieeted by Christ's death many ages ago : and for the sins of 
to-morrow, and of the next day, Christ is already dead ; is at 
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ready risen from the dead ; already makes intercession and 
atonement : this topic enlarged on. 

5. There is yet a higher degree : for God so pardoned us once, 
that we should need no more pardon : he pardons us by turning 
every one of us away from our iniquities. 

6. Moreover, a higher degree of pardon is still left beyond 
this : for although we do not abjure our covenant, renounce 
^Christ, and extinguish the Spirit, yet we resist him, and grieve 
him, and go off from the holiness of the covenant, and return 
again, and very often step aside, and need this great pardon to 
be perpetually renewed : and to this purpose Jesus Christ is our 
Advocate with the Father : this enlarged on. 

7. God is so ready to forgive, that he himself works our dis- 
•positions towards it by his preventing grace, without which 
we should not be found to hope for a pardon, nor to work 
for it, nor to ask it, nor to receive it : this topic enlarged on. 

These are the great degrees of God's forwardness and readi- 
ness to forgive ; for the expression of which no language is suf- 
ficient, but God's own words, describing mercy in all those 
dimensions which can signify to us its greatness : His mercjj 
reacketh unto the heavens, &c. But besides the former great 
Jines of the mercy of forgiveness, there is another chain, which 
but to produce and tell its links, is to open a cabinet of jewels, 
where every stone is as bright as a star, &c. 1. God is long- 
suffering, though he be provoked every day, &c. : 2. he also 
forgives a sinner oftentimes, and takes a little thing for an ex- 
cuse, &c. : 3. when God perceives himself forced to strike, yet 
then he takes off his hand, and repents him of the evil : 4. 
when he is forced to proceed, he yet makes an end before he 
has half done, and is glad of a pretence to pardon us: 5. he 
forgets our sin, and puts it out of his remembrance : 6. he 
sometimes gives pardon beyond all his revelations and his de- 
clared will, &c, : 7. God pardons the greatest sinners, and hath 
left them on record : instances quoted, &c. 
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We see the largeness of this treasure : but we can see no 
end : for we have not yet looked on the rare arts of conversion, 
nor considered that God leaves the natural habits of virtues, 
even after the acceptation is interrupted, &c. 

The result of this consideration is, that as we fear the divine 
judgments, so we should adore and love his goodness ; and let 
the golden chains of his mercy tie us to a noble prosecution of 
our duty, and the interests of religion : but let us never forget 
that mercy is like the rainbow ; it shines here as long as it is 
not hindered ; but we must not look for it after it is night. 
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SERMON XII. 



THE MIRACLES OF THE DIVINE MERCY. 



. PSALM LXXXVI. — VERSE 6. 

For thou, Lord, art good, and ready to forgive, and plenteouiio 

mercy to all them that call on thee. 

PART I. 

Man having destroyed that which God delighted in, that ii, 
the beauty of his soul, fell into an evil portion, and being seized 
on by the divine justice, grew miserable, and condemned to an 
incurable sorrow. Poor Adam, being banished and undone, 
went and lived a sad life in the mountains of India, and turned 
his face and his prayers towards Paradise ; thither he sent his 
sighs, to that place he directed his devotions, there was hb 
heart now, where his felicity sometimes had been : but be knew 
not how to return thither, for God was his enemy, and, by many 
of his attributes, opposed himself against him. God's power 
was armed against him; and poor man, whom a fly or a fish 
could kill, was assaulted and beaten with a sword of fire in the 
hand of a cherub. God's eye watched him, his omniscience 
was man's accuser, his severity was the judge, his justice the 
executioner. It was a mighty calamity that man was to un- 
dergo, when he that made him, armed himself against hb crea- 
'7V^ ture, which would have died or turned to nothing, if he had but 
afi\ ' " withdrawn the miracles and the almightiness of his power: if 
God had taken his arm from under him, man had perished. 
4 But it was, therefore, a greater evil when God laid his arm on 
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bkm, and against him, and seemed to support him, that he might 
be longer killing him. In the midst of these sadnesses, God 
mnemhered his own creature, and pitied it ; and, by his mercy, 
raecued him from the hands of his power, and the sword of his 
justice, and the punishment of his guilt, and the disorder of his 
sin; and placed him in that order of good things where he 
ooght to have stood. It was mercy that preserved the noblest 
of God's creatures here below ; he who stood condemned and 
tuidone under all the other attributes of God, was only saved 
and rescued by his mercy ; that it may be evident that God's 
■lercy is above all his works, and above all ours, greater than 
the creation, and greater than our sins. As is his majesty, so 
is his mercy, that is, without measures and without rules, sit- 
ting in heaven and 6lling all the world, calling for a duty 
tiiat he may give a blessing, making man that he may save 
Um, punishing him that he may preserve him. And God's 
jostice bowed down to his mercy, and all his power passed 
into mercy, and his omniscience converted into care and watch- 
IblnesBy into providence and observation for man's avail ; and 
Heaven gave its influence for man, and rained showers for our 
food and drink ; and the attributes and acts of God sat at the 
foot of mercy, and all that mercy descended on the head of 
num. For so the light of the world in the morning of the crea- 
tioB was spread abroad like a curtain, and dwelt no where, but 
filled the expangum with a dissemination great as the unfoldings 
of Ae air's looser garment, or the wilder fringes of the fire, 
without knots, or order, or combination ; but God gathered the 
hsainw in his hand, and united them into a globe of fire, and 
all the light of the world became the body of the sun ; and he 
lent some to his weaker sister that walks in the night, and 
g«ides a ^veller, and teaches him to distinguish a house from 
a Tiver, or a rock from a plain field. So is the mercy of God, 
a TAst exparuum and a huge ocean ; from eternal ages it dwelt 
miBd about the throne of Gx>d, and it filled all that infinite 
Astance and space, that hath no measures but the will of God : 
■atil Grody desiring to communicate that excellency and make f n 
it relative, created angels, that he might have persons capable 
tf hage gifts ; and man, who he knew would need forgiveness. 
Jfm so the angels, our elder brothers, dwelt for ever in the 
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house of their Father, and never brake bis comntandnieiito ; 
but we, the younger, like prodigals, forsook our Father's bovne'^ 
and went into a strange country, and followed stranger coiiftet» 
and spent the portion of our nature, and forfeited all our title 
to the family, and came to need another portion. For, ever 
since the fall of Adam, — ^who, like an unfortunate man, spent 
all that a wretched man could need, or a happy man coaU 
have, — our life is repentance, and forgiveness is all oar portion; 
and though angels were objects of God's bounty, yet man only 
is, in proper speaking, the object of his mercy : and the mercy 
which dwelt in an infinite circle, became confined to a little 
ring, and dwelt here below ; and here shall dwell below, till it 
hath carried all God's portion up to heaven,' where it shall 
reign in glory on our crowned heads for ever and ever ! ' 

But for him that considers God's mercies, and dwells awhile 
in that depth, it is hard not to talk wildly, and without art and 
order of discoursings. St. Peter talked he knew not what, 
when he entered into a cloud with \f esus on Mount Tabor, 
though it passed over him like the little curtains, that ride on 
the north wind, and pass between the sun and us. And when 
we converse with a light greater than the sun, and taste a 
sweetness more delicious than the dew of heaven, and in oor 
thoughts entertain the ravishments and harmony of that atone- 
ment, which reconciles God to man, and man to felicity,— it 
will be more easily pardoned, if we should be like persons that 
admire much, and say but little : and indeed we can best con- 
fess the glories of the Lord by dazzled eyes, and a stammering 
tongue, and a heart overcharged with the miracles of this infi- 
nity. For so those little drops that run over, though they be 
not much in themselves, yet they tell that the vessel was Ml, 
and could express the greatness of the shower no otherwise hot 
by spilling, and in artificial expressions and runnings over. But 
because I have undertaken to tell the drops of the ocean, and 
to span the measures of eternity, I must do it by the great lines 
of revelation and experience, and tell concerning God's mercy 
as we do concerning God himself, that he is that great fountain 
of which we all drink, and the great rock of which we all eat, 
and on which we all dwell, and under whose shadow we all ate 
refreshed. God's mercy is all this; and we can only draw' 
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f^reat liDes of it, and reckon the constellations of our hemi- 
9fhace, instead of telling the number of the stars ; we only can 
seckon what we feel and what we live by : and though there 
be, in every one of these lines of life, enough to engage us for 
ever to do God service, and to give him praises ; yet it is cer- 
tain there are very many mercies of God on us, and towards us, 
and concerning us, which we neither feel, nor see, nor under- 
stand as yet ; but yet we are blessed by them, and are pre- 
aerved and secured, and we shall then know them, when we 
come to ^ve God thanks in the festivities of an eternal sab- 
bath. But that r may confine my discourse into order, since 
the subject of it cannot, I consider, 

1. That mercy, being an emanation of the Divine goodness 
on as, supposes us and found us miserable. In this account 
concerning the mercies of God, I must not reckon the miraclei 
and graces of the creation, or any thing of the nature of man, 
nor tell how great an endearment God passed on us that he 
made ns men, capable of felicity, apted with rare instruments 
of discourse and reason, passions and desires, notices of sense, 
and reflections on that sense ; that we have not the deformity 
of a crocodile, nor the motion of a worm, nor the hunger of a 
wolf, nor the wildness of a tiger, nor the birth of vipers, nor 
the life of flies, nor the death of serpents. 

Our excellent bodies and useful faculties, the upright motion 
and the tenacious hand, the fair appetites and proportioned 
satisfactions, our speech and our perceptions, our acts of life, 
the rare invention of letters, and the use of writing and speak- 
ing at distance, the intervals of rest and labor, (either of which, 
if tbey were perpetual, would be intolerable) the needs of 
nalore and the provisions of Providence, sleep and business, 
refreshments of the body and entertainments of the soul ; thesa 
are to be reckoned as acts of bounty rather than mercy : God 
gave ns these when he made us, and before we needed mercy ; 
tfacscr were portions of our nature, or provided to supply our 
Qonseqaent necessities : but when we forfeited all God's favor 
by our sins, then that they were continued or restored to us 
a mercy, and, therefore, ought to be reckoned on thife 
ac(M>unt. For it was a rare mercy that we were suffered 
to live at all, or that the anger of God did permit to us oae 
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blessing, that he did punish us so gently : but when the n»k 
is changed into an axe, and the axe into an imprisonment, and 
the imprisonment changed into an enlargement, and the enlarge- 
ment into an entertainment in the family, and this entertain- 
inent passes on to an adoption ; these are steps of a mighty 
favor, and perfect redemption from our sin : and the retumuig 
back our own goods is a gift, and a perfect donative, sweetened 
by the apprehensions of the calamity from whence every lesser 
punishment began to free us. And thus it was that God po- 
nished us, and visited the sin of Adam on his posterity. He 
threatened we should die, and so we did, but not so as we de- 
served : we waited for death, and stood sentenced, and are 
daily summoned by sicknesses and uneasiness ; and every day 
is a new reprieve, and brings a new favor, certain as the revolu- 
jtion of the sun on that day ; and at last, when we must die by 
the irreversible decree, that death is changed into a sleep, and 
that sleep is in the bosom of Christ, and there dwells all peace 
and security, and it shall pass forth into glories and felicities. 
We looked for a judge, and behold a Saviour ! we feared ao 
accuser, and behold an Advocate ! we sat down in sorrow, and 
rise in joy : we leaned on rhubarb and aloes, and our aprons 
were made of the sharp leaves of Indian fig-trees, and so we 
fed, and so were clothed ; but the rhubarb proved medicinal, 
and the rough leaf of the tree brought its fruit wrapped up in 
its foldings : and round about our dwellings was planted a hedge 
of thorns and bundles of thistles, the aoonite and the briony, 
the nightshade and the poppy ; and at the root of these grew 
the healing plantain, which, rising up into a tallness, by the 
friendly invitation of heavenly influence, turned about the tree 
of the t^ross, and cured the wounds of the thorns, and the cwse 
of the thistles, and the malediction of man, and the wrath of 
God. Si sic irascitur, quomodo convivatur? ''If God be 
thus kind when he is angry, what is he when he feasts us with 
caresses of his more tender kindness ?" All that God restored 
to us after the forfeiture of Adam, grew to be a Jouble kind- 
ness ; for it became the expression of a bounty which knew not 
iiow to repent, a graciousness that was not to be altered, tboagh 
we were ; and that was it which we needed. That is the first 
general : all the bountiea of the creation became mercies tQ m 
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wben Ood continued them to in, and restored them after they 
^re forfeit. 

2. But as a circle begins every where and ends no where, so 
do the mercies of God ; after all this huge progress, now it 
began anew : ' God is good and gracious/ and * God is ready 
to forgave/ Now, that he had once more made us capable of 
■lefcies, God bad what he desired, and what he could rejoice 
Uk, something on which he might pour forth his mercies. And, 
by the way, this I shall observe, (for I cannot but speak with- 
out art, when I speak of that which hath no measure) God 
made us capable of one sort of his mercies, and we made our<^ 
selves capable of another. * God is good and gracious,' that 
is, desirous to giv€{ great gifts : and of this God made us recep* 
live» first, by giving us natural possibilities, — that is, by giving 
those gpifts, he made us capable of more ; and next, by restoring 
us to his favor, that he might not, by our provocations, be hin- 
dered from raining down his mercies. But God is also * ready 
to forgive :' and of this kind of mercy we made ourselves ca- 
pable, even by not deserving it. Our sin made way for his 
grace^ and our infirmities called on his pity ; and because we 
aimed we became miserable, and because we were miserable 
we became pitiable ; and this opened the other treasure of his 
BMTcy ; that because our * sin abounds,' his * grace may super** 
aboend/ In this method we must confine our thoughts : 

1 . Giving. ( Thou, Lord, art good, ) plenteous in mercy to all 

2. Forgiving. ( and ready to forgive, ) them that call on thee. 

3. God's mercies, or the mercies of his giving, came first on 
OS by mending of our nature : for the ignorance we fell into, is 
instructed, and better learned in spiritual notices, than Adam's 
moniing knowlege in Paradise ; our appetites are made subor- 
dinate to the Spirit, and the liberty of our wills is improved, 
having * the liberty of the sons of God ;' and Christ hath done 
ns more grace and advantage than we lost in Adam : and as 
■ah lost Paradise, and got heaven ; so he lost the integrity of 
liie first, and got the perfection of the second Adam : his 
'4iving sonl ' is changed into * a quickening spirit ;' our dis«' 
eeming faculties are filled with the spirit of faith, and pur pas- 
sioes and desires are entertained with hope, and our election is 
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sanctified with charity, and our first life of a temporal pos-' 
session is passed into a better, a life of spiritual expectations? 
and, though our first parent was forbidden it, yet we live of the 
fruits of the tree of life. But I instance in two great thiags, 
in which human nature is greatly advanced, and passed on to 
greater perfections. The first is, that besides body and soul, 
which was the sum total of Adam's constitution, God hath 
superadded to us a third principle, the beginner of a better life, 
I mean, the Spirit: so that now man hath a spiritual and 
celestial nature breathed into him, and the old man, that is, the 
old constitution, is the least part, and in its proper operatioos 
is dead, or dying ; but the new man is that which gives deno- 
mination, life, motion , and proper actions to a Christian, and 
that is renewed in us day by day. But secondly, human nature 
is so highly exalted and mended by that mercy, which God 
sent immediately on the fall of Adam, the promise of Christ, 
that when he did come, and actuate the purposes of this mts- 
»on, and ascended up into heaven, he carried human nature 
above the seats of angels, to the place whither * Lucifer, the 
son of the morning,' aspired to ascend, but in his attempt fell 
into hell. For (so said the prophet) the son of the morniiif 
said, ' I will ascend into heaven, and sit in the sides of the 
north,' that is, the throne of Jesus seated in the east, called the 
sides or obliquity of the north. And as the seating of his humao 
nature in that glorious seat brought to him all adoration, and 
the majesty of God, and the greatest of his exaltation; so it 
was so great an advancement to us, thi^t all the angels of heaven 
take notice of it, and feel a change in the appendage of their 
condition ; not that they are lessened, but that we, who in 
nature are less than angels, have a relative dignity greater, and 
an equal honor of being fellow-servants. This mystery is plain 
in Scripture, and the real effect of it we read in both the Testa- 
ments. When Manoah, the father of Samson, saw an angel, be 
worshipped him;* and, in the Old Testament, it was esteemed 
lawful ; for they were the lieutenants of God, sent with the 
impresses of his majesty, and took in his name the homage from 
lis, who then were so much their inferiors. But when the man 

* Judges, xiii. 
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Christ Jesns was exalted, and made the Lord of all the aogelsy ' 
then they hecame our fellow-servants, and might not receive 
worship from any of the servants of Jesus, especially from pro- 
phets and martyrs, and those that are ministers of * the testi- 
mony of Jesus.' And, therefore, when an angel appeared to 
St. John, and he, according to the custom of the Jews, fell 
down and worshipped him, as not yet knowing, or not consi- 
dering any thing to be contrary; the angel reproved him, 
saying, ' See thou do it not; I am thy fellow-servant, and of 
thy brethren the prophets, and of them which keep the sayings 
of thb book : worship God ;** or, as St. Cyprian f reads it, 
/' worslup Jesus/' God and man are now only capable of 
worship ; but no angel : God, essentially ; man, in the person 
of Christ, and in the exaltation of our great Redeemer : but 
angels not so high,. and, therefore, not capable of any religious 
worship. And this dignity of man St. Gregory explicates 
Adly 'X Qfiid ett, quod, ante Redempiaris adventum, adorantwr 
ah hominibut \(amgel%\ et tacent, postmodum veto adorari refu" 
ghmt ? ** Why did the angels of old receive worshippings, and 
were silent ; but, in the New Testament, decline it, and fear 
to accept it ?" Nui quod naturam nostrum, quam pritts de- 
$pexerani, postquam hanc super se assumptam aq)iciuni, pro^ 
Uraiam sibi videri pertimescunt ; nee jam sub sevelut injirmam 
eomiemnere ausi sunt, quam super se, viz, in Cceli Rege, vene- 
raniur: ** The reason is because they, seeing our nature, which 
they did so lightly value, raised up above them, they fear to 
see it humbled under them ; neither do they any more despise 
the vveakness, which themselves worship in the King of Hea- 
ven." The same also is the sense of the gloss of St. Ambrose, 
Ansbertus, Haymo, Rupertus, and others of old ; and Ribera, 
Salmeion, and Lewis of Granada of late : which beingso plainly 
consonant to the words of the angel, and consigned by the tes- 
timony of such men, I the rather note, that those who worship 
angels, and make religious addresses to them, may see what 
privilege themselves lose, and how they part with the honor of 
Christy who in his nature relative to us is ' exalted far above 

* Revel, xxil. 9. f De Bono Patientiae. 

I Homil. viii. in £vauge|. 
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til thrones, and principalities, and dominions/ I need not add 
lustre to this : it is like the sun, the biggest body of light, and 
nothing can describe it so well 99 its own beams : and tbeie is 
not in nature, or the advantages of honor, any thing giestei, 
than that we have the issues of that mercy which malus « 
fellow-servants with angels, too much honored to pay then a 
religious worship, whose Lord is a man, and he that is their 
King, is our Brother. 

4. To this, for the likeness of the matter, I add, that the 
Divine mercy hath so posecuted us with the enlargement df 
his favors, that we are not only fellow-ministers and servaito 
with the angels, and, in our nature in the person of Ghral, 
exalted above them ; but we also shall be their judges. Afld 
if this be not an honor above that of Joseph or Mordecai, id 
honor beyond all the measures of a man, then there are in ho- 
nor no degrees, no priority or distances, or characters of fiuK 
' and nobleness. Christ is the great Judge of all the world ; lus 
human nature shall then triumph over evil men and evil spkiti; 
then shall the devils, those angels that fell from their first on" 
ginals, be brought in their chains from their dark prisons, aid 
once be allowed to see the light, that light that shall confoend 
them ; while all that follow the liamb, and that are accounted 
worthy of that resurrection, shall be assessors in the judgment 
'■* Know ye not,' saith St. Paul, ' that ye shall judge angels f* 
And TertuUian, speaking concerning devils and accursed spi- 
rits, saith, Hi sunt angeli quos jndicaturi sumus ; hi sunt toh 
geli quibus in lavacro renunciavimus ; *' those angels which we 
renounced in baptism, those we shall judge in the day of tke 
Lord's glory, in the great day of recompenses.'^t And that the 
honor may be yet greater, the same day of sentence that cob- 
demns the evil angels, shall also reward the good, and increaK 
their glory : which because they derive from their Lord and 
ours, from their King and our elder Brother, * the King of 
Glories,' whose glorious hands shall put the crown on all 
our heads, we, who shall be servants of that judgment, and 
some way or other assist in it, have a part of that honor, to 
be judges of all angels, and of all the world. The effect of 

* 1 Cor. vi. 3. t De Colt. Fcemin. 
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thiBse things ought to be this, that we do not by base action! 
dishonor that nature, that sits on the throne of God, that reigna 
over angels, that shall sit in judgment on all the world. It ia 
a great indecency that the son of a king should bear water x>ii 
his bead, and dress vineyards among the slaves ; or to see a 
wise man, and the guide of his country, drink drunk among the 
meanest of his servants : but when members of Christ shall be 
made members of a harlot, and that which rides above a rain- 
bow, stoops to an imperious whorish woman ; when the soul 
that is sister to the Lord of angels, shall degenerate into the 
foolishness or rage of a beast, being drowned with the blood of 
the g;rape, or made mad with passion, or ridiculous with weaker 
follies; we shall but strip ourselves of that robe of honor, with 
which Christ hath invested and adorned our nature; and 
carry Uiat portion of humanity, which is our own, and which. 
God hath honored in some capacities above angels, — into a 
pc^tion of an eternal shame, and become less in all senses, and 
squaUy disgraced with devik. The shame and sting of this 
change shall be, that we turned the glories of the Divine mercy 
into the baseness of ingratitude, and the amazement of suffering 
the Divine vengeance. But I pass on. 

.'' 5* The next order of Divine mercies that I shall remark, it 
abo an improvement of our nature, or an appendage to it. For^ 
M4iereas our constitution is weak, our souls apt to diminutiont 
and impedite faculties, our bodies to mutilation and imperfec- 
tion, to blindness and crookedness, to stammering and sorrows, 
to baldness and deformity, to evil conditions and accidents of 
body, and to passions and sadness of spirit ; God hath, in his 
infinite mercy, provided for every condition rare suppletories of 
comfort and usefulness, to make recompense, and sometimes 
with an overrunning proportion, for those natural defects^ 
which were apt to make our persons otherwise contemptible, 
and our conditions intolerable. God gives to blind men better- 
memories. For on this account it is that Ruffians makes men-- 
tion of Didymus of Alexandria, who, being blind, was blest 
with a rare attention and singular memory, and by prayer, and 
hearing, and meditating, and discoursing, came to be one of the 
moat "excellent divines of that whole age. And it was more 
remarkable in Nicaains Mechliniensis, who> being blockish at 
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his booky in his first childhood fell into accidental blindnesSy 
and from thence continually grew to so quick an apprehensioB 
and -SO tenacious a memory, that he became the wonder of hb 
contemporaries, and was chosen rector of the college at Mech- 
lin, and was made licentiate of theology at LtOuvBin, and doc- 
tor of both the laws at Cologne, liying and dying in great re- 
putation for his rare parts and excellent learning. At the same 
rate also God deals with men in other instances : want of chil- 
dren he recompenses with freedom from care ; and whatsoeTer 
evil happens to the body is therefore most commonly MDgle 
and unaccompanied, because God accepts that evil as the 
punishment of the sin of the man, or the instrument of his virtue 
or his security, and it is reckoned as a sufficient antidote. God 
hath laid a severe law on all women, that ' in sorrow they shall 
bring forth children :' yet God hath so attempered that sorrow^ 
that they think themselves more accursed if they want that 
sorrow; and they have reason to rejoice in that state, the 
trouble of which is alleviated by a promise, * that they shall be 
saved in bearing children.* He that wants one eye, hath the 
force and vigorousness of both united in that which is left 
him : and whenever any man is afflicted with sorrow, his rea- 
son and his religion, himself and all his friends, persons that 
are civil and persons that are obliged, run in to comfort him; 
and he may, if he will observe wisely, find so many circum- 
stances of ease and remission, so many designs of providemse 
and studied favors, such contrivances of collateral advantage, 
and certain reserves of substantial and proper comfort, that in 
the whole sum of affairs it often happens, that a single cross is 
a double blessing, and that even in a temporal sense ' it is bet- 
ter to go to the house of mourning' than of joys and festival 
egressions. Is not the affliction of poverty better than the 
prosperity of a great and tempting fortune ? Does not wisdom 
dwell in a mean estate and low spirit, retired thoughts, and 
under a sad roof? And is it not generally true, that sickness 
itself is appayed with religion and holy thoughts, with piooa 
resolutions and penitential prayers, with returns to God and to 
sober counsels ? And if this be true, that God sends sorrow 
to cure sin, and affliction be the handmaid to grace ; it is aiao 
certain that every sad contingency in nature is doubly recoBH 
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pensed with the advantages of religion » besides those intenre- 
ning refreshments which support the spirit, and refresh its in- 
struments. I shall need to instance but once more in this 
particular. 

God hath sent no greater evil into the world, than that * in 
the sweat of our brows we shall eat our bread ;' and in the dif* 
ficulty and agony, in the sorrows and contention of our souls, 
we shall* work out our salvation.' But see how in the first of 
these God hath outdone his own anger, and defeated the pur* 
poses of his wrath, by the inundation of his mercy : for this 
labor and sweat of our brows is so far from being a curse, that 
without it, our very bread would not be so great a blessing. If 
it not labor that makes the garlick and the pulse, the sycamore 
and the cresses, the cheese of the goats and the butter of the 
sheep, to be savory and pleasant as the flesh of the roebuck, or 
the milk of the kine, the marrow of oxen, or the thighs of birds? 
If it were not for labor, men neither could eat so much, nos 
relish so pleasantly, nor sleep so soundly, nor be so healthful 
nor so useful, so strong nor so patient, so noble nor so un* 
tempted. And as God hath made us beholden to labor for tha 
purchase of many good things, so the thing itself owes to labor 
many degrees of its worth and value. And therefore I need not 
reckon, that besides these advantages, the mercies of God have 
found out proper and natural remedies for labor; nights to cure 
the sweat of the day, — sleep to ease our watchfulness, — rest to 
alleviate our burdens, — and days of religion to procure our rest : 
and things are so ordered, that labor is become a duty, and an 
act of many virtues, and is not so apt to turn into a sin as its 
contrary ; and is therefore necessary, not only because we need 
it for making provisions for our life, but even to ease the lab<» 
of our rest ; there being no greater tediousness of spirit in the 
world than want of employment, and an inactive life : and the 
laxy man is not only unprofitable, but also accursed, and he 
groans under the load of his time ; which yet passes over the 
adivB man light as a dream, or the feathers of a bird ; while 
the unemployed is a disease, and like a long sleepless night ta 
hinMlf, and a load unto his country. And therefore, although,^ 
in thin particular, God hath been so merciful in this infliction^' 
that frmn the sharpnessof the curse a very great part of mankind* 
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-tare fireed, and there are myriads of people good and bad, wlio 
do not * eat their bread in the sweat of their biBows ;' yet this 
is but an oyeminning and an excess of the diviue mercy ; God 
did more for us than we did absolutely need : for he hath so 
disposed of the circumstances of this cnrse^ that man's affections 
are so reconciled to it, that they desire it» and are delightad in 
it ; and so the anger of God is ended in loTing-kindness, aad 
the drop of water is lost in the full chalice of the wine, and the 
curse is gone out into a multiplied blessing. 
. But then for the other part of the severe law and labmnons 
imposition 9 that we must work out our spiritual interest with 
the labors of our spirit, seems to most men to be so intolerable, 
that, rather than pass under it, they quit their hopes of heaven, 
and pass into the portion of devils. And what can there be to 
alleviate this sorrow, that a man shall be perpetually solicited 
with an impure tempter, and shall carry a flame within him« 
and an the world is on fire round about him, and every tUng 
brings fuel to the flame, and full tables are a snare, and empty 
tables are collateral servants. to a lust, and help to blow the 
fire and kindle the heap of prepared temptations ; and yet aman 
must not at all taste of the forbidden fruit, and he must not de* 
sire what he cannot choose but desire, and he must not enjoy 
whatsoever he does violently covet, and must never satisfy his 
appetite in the most violent importunities, but must therefiwe 
deny himself, because to do so b extremely troublesome ? This 
seems to be an art of torture, and a device to punish man with 
the spirit of agony, and a restless vexation. But this abo hath 
in it a great ingredient of mercy, or rather is nothing else bat a 
heap of mercy in its intire constitution. For, if it were not lor 
this, we bad nothing of our own to present to God, nothing pro* 
portionable to the great rewards.of heaven, but either all men, 
or no man, must go thither ; for nothing can distinguish man 
from man, in order to beatitude, but choice and election ; and 
nothiug can ennoble the choice but love, and nothing can exer- 
cise love but difficulty, and nothing can make that difficulty but 
the contradiction of our appetite, iand the crossing of our natoial 
Sections. And therefore, whenever any of you are temptwl 
violently, or grow weary in your spirits with resisting the {lefen* 
iMejr of temptatioBi you may be .cured, if you will plMiai favt 
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to Y^meiiiberand rejoice, that now yoa have something of your 
own to give to God, something that he will he pleased to ac« 
oept, something that he hath given thee that thou mayest give 
it him : for our money and our time/our days of feasting and 
onr days of sorrow, our discourse and our acts of praise, our 
prayeni and our songs, our vows and our offerings, our wor» 
shippings and protestations, and whatsoever else can he ac- 
eooHted in the sum of our religion, are only accepted according 
u they hear along with them portions of our will, and choice of 
lo^e, and appendant difficulty. 

[ Laetius est quoties magno tibi constat honestum. 

So that whoever can complain that he serves God with pains 
Mid mortifications, he is troubled because there is a distinctioR 
•f things such as we call virtue and vice, reward and punish- 
Ment; and if we will not suffer God to distinguish the first, he 
will -certainly confound the latter; and his portion shall be 
bhekness without variety, and punishment shall be his reward* 

6. As an appendage to this instance of divine mercy, we are ' 
to- account that, not only in nature, but in contingency and 
CBMrgent events of providence, God^makes compensation to U0 
ktr- all the evils of chance and hostilities of accident, and brings 
good out of evil ; which is that solemn triumph which mercy 
Kakes over justice, when it rides on a cloud, and crowns its 
darkness with a^. robe of glorious light. God indeed suffered 
Joseph to be sold a bond-slave into Egypt, but then it was that 
ttod intended to crown and reward his chastity; for by that 
neins he brought him to a fair condition of dwelling, and there 
piYO him a noble trial ; he had a brave cooteiftion, and he wa* 
t conqueror. Then God sent him to prison ; but still that was' 
Mcrcy; it was to make way to bring him to Pharaoh's court. 
And Grod brought famine on Canaan, and troubled all the souls 
qC Jacob's family : and there was a plo| laid for another mercy ; 
tUa was to bring them to see and partake of Joseph's glory; 
'And then God brought a great evil en their posterity, aftd they 
gnaned under taskmasters ; but this God chaYiged into the mi* 
idcfl of his mercy, and suffered them to be afflicted that he 
Msglitdo ten miracles for their sakes, and proclaim to all the^ 
bow. dear they were to God* And was not the greatest 
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good to mankind brought forth from the greatest treason that 
ever was committed, — ^the redemption of the world, firom the 
bet of Judas? God loving to defeat the malice of man and tha 
arts of the devil by rare emergencies and stratagems of mercy* 
tt is a sad calamity to see a kingdom spoiled, and a chufab 
afflicted ; the priests slain with the sword, and the blood of 
nobles mingled with cheaper sand; religion made a caxue o£ 
trouble, and the best men most croelly persecuted ; government 
confounded, and laws ashamed; judges decreeing causes in fear 
and covetousness, and the ministers of holy things setting them- 
selves against all that is sacred, and setting fire on the fields^ 
and turning in * little foxes ' on purpose to ' destroy the Tine* 
yards/ And what shall make recompense for this heap of sois 
rows, whenever God shall send such swords of fire ? Even the 
mercies of God, which then will be made public, when we shall 
hear such afflicted people sing. In convertendo capHviiatem 
Sian, with the voice of joy and festival eucharist, * amongp'sudr 
as keep holy day;' and when peace shall become sweeter, and 
dwell the longer. And in the mean time it serves religion, and 
the affliction shall try the children of God, and God shall crowK 
them, and men shall grow wiser and more holy, and leave their 
petty interests, and take sanctuary in holy living, and be taught 
temperance by their want, and patience by their suffering, and 
charity by their persecution, and shall better understand the 
duty of their relations ; ^nd, at last, the secret worm that lay at 
the root of the plant, shall be drawn forth and quite extin<> 
guished. For so have I known a luxuriant vine swell into irre- 
gular twigs and bold excrescences, and spend itself in leaves 
and little rings, and afford but trifling clusters to the wine^ 
press, and a faint return to his heart, which longed to be re- 
fineshed with a full vintage : but when the lord of the vine had 
caused the dressers to cut the wilder plant, and made it bleed, 
it grew temperate in its vain expense of useless leaves, land 
knotted into fair and juicy bunches, and made accounts of that 
loss of blood by the return of fruit. So is an afflicted proviooe 
cured of its surfeits, and punished for its sins, and bleeds fo 
its long riot, and b left nngoverned for its disobedience, aad^ 
chastised for its wantonness; and when the sword hath'Jafc 
forth the cornipted blood» and the fire hath purged the 
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tfaen it enters into the double joys of restitution, and gives 
God thanks for his rod, and confesses the mercies of the Lord 
in making the smoke to be changed into fire, and the cloud 
into a perfume, the sword into a staff, and his anger into 
amcy. 

. Had not David suffered more, if he had suffered less ? and 
had he not been miserable, unless he had been afflicted ? He 
■nderstood it well, when he said, * It is good for me that I 
have been afflicted^' He that was rival to Crassus when he 
stood candidate to command the legions in the Parthian war, 
was much troubled that he missed the dignity; but he saw 
bimself blest that he escaped the death, and the dishonor of the 
overthrow, by that time the sad news arrived at Rome. The 
gentleman at Marseilles cursed his stars, that he was absent 
when the ship set sail to sea, having long waited for a wind, 
and missed it; but he gave thanks to the Providence that 
blessed him with the cross, when he knew that the ship perished 
io the voyage, and all the men were drowned. And even those 
virgins and barren women in Jerusalem that longed to become 
glad mothers, and for want of children would not be comforted, 
yet, when Titus sacked the city, found the words of 'Jesus true, 
* Blessed is the womb that never bare, and the paps that never 
gave suck.' And the world being governed with a rare variety, 
aiid changes of accidents and providence ; that which is a mis-< 
fortune in the particular, in the whole order of things becomes 
a blessing bigger than we hoped for, then when we were angry 
with God for hindering us to perish in pleasant ways, or when 
he was contriving to pour on thy head a mighty blessing. Do 
not think the judge condemns you, when he chides you ; nor 
think to read thy own final sentence by the first half of his 
words. Stand still, and see how it will be in the whole event 
of things : let God speak his mind out ; for it may be this sad 
beginning is but an art to bring in, or to make thee to esteem, 
and entertain, and understand the blessing. 

They that love to talk of the mercies of the Lord, and to 
recount his good things, cannot but have observed that God 
deiifhts to be called by such appellatives, which relate to mi- 
sevible and afflicted persons : he is ' the Father of the father- 
lessZ-^wid an ' Avrager of the widow's cause ;' 'he standeth 
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at the right hand of the poor, to save his soul from iinrigliteomi 
judges ;' and ' he is with us in tribulation/ And on this gronnd 
let us account whether mercy be not the greater ingredient m 
that death and deprivation, when I lose a man, and get Grod to 
be my Father; and when my weak arm of flesh is cut from my 
shoulder, and God makes me to lean on him, and becomes my 
patron and my guide, my advocate and defender. And if, i» 
our greatest misery, God's mercy is so conspicuous, what caa 
we suppose him to be in the endearment of bis loving-kindness? 
If his evil be so transparent, well may we know that on his 
face dwells glory, and from his eyes light and perpetual cpm^ 
forts run in channels larger than the returns of the sea, when 
it is driven and forced faster into its natural course by the viol'*' 
lence of a tempest from the north. The sum is this : God in- 
tends every accident should minister to virtue, and every virtue 
is the mother and the nurse of joy, and both of them daaghters 
df the Divine goodness ; and, therefore, if our sorrows do not 
pass into comforts, it is beside God's intention ; it is becanae 
we will not comply with the act of that mercy, which would 
save us by all means and all varieties, by health and by sick- 
ness, by the life and by the death of our dearest friends, by 
what we choose and by what we fear ; that as God's providenee 
rules over all chances of things and all designs of lu^i, so* fait 
mercy may rule over all his providence. 
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PART II, 



7. God having, by these means, secured us from the evils 
of nature and contingences, and represented himself to be our 
Father, which is the greatest endearment, and tie, and ez|jraip 
sion of a natural, unalterable, and essential kindness ; lie aeit 
makes provisions for us to supply all those neceasitiea wbkk 
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Umielf hatb made. For even to make necessities was a great 
ciicimstance of hismncy; and all the relishes of wine/ and 
the aaToriness of meat, the sweet and the fat, the pleasure and 
the aatisfiictiony the restitution of spirits and the strengthening 
of the hearty are not owing to the liver of the vine or the kid* 
•eye of wheat, to the blood of the grape or the strength of the 
tank, bat to the appetite or the necessity ; and therefore it is, 
that he, — that nts at a full table, and does not recreate his 
itoiiMich with fasting, and let his digestion rest, and place him- 
mU in the advanteges of nature's intervals ; — he loses the bless* 
iig of his daily bread, and leans on his teble as a sick man on 
hie bed, or the*lion in the grass, which he cannot feed on : but 
he that wants it, and sits down when nature gives the sign, re- 
joices in the health of his hunger, and the taste of his meat^ 
tnd the strengthening of his spirit, and gives God thanks, 
wiiile his bones and his flesh rejoice in the provisions of nature 
Mid the blessing of God« Are not the imperfections of infancy 
md the decays of old age the evils of our nature, because re« 
ipectively they want desire, and they want gust and relish, and 
rsflections on their acts of sense ? and ' when desire fails, pre* 
leiitly the mourners go about the streets.'* But then, that those 
desires are so provided for by hature and art, by ordinary and 
extraordinary, by foresight and contingency, according to ne- 
cessity and a[^ unto convenience, until we arrive at abundance, 
iA a chain of mercies larger than the bow in the clouds, and 
richer than the trees of Eden, which were permitted to feed our 
miserable father. Is not all the earth our orchard and our gra- 
nary, our vineyard and our garden of pleasure ? and the face 
sf the sea is our traffic, and the bowels of the sea is our viva- 
rium, a place for fish to feed us, and to serve some other colla- 
teral appendant needs ; and all the face of heaven is a reposi- 
^ry for influences and breath, fruitful showers and fair refresh- 
ments. ' And when God made provision for his other creatures, 
he gave it of one kind, and with variety no greater than the 
ohanges of day and night, one devouring the other, or sitting 
dfswn vrith his draught of blood, or walking on his portion of 
gmui bat man hath all the food of beasts, and all the beasts 
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themselves that are fit for food» and the food of aogels, and tht 
dew of heaTeiiy and the fatness of the earth ; and eyery part of 
his body hath a provision made for it ; and the soioothnew of 
the olive and the juice of the vine refresh the heart and make 
the face cheerful, and serve the ends of joy and the festivity of 
nan ; and are not only to cure hunger or to allay thirst, but to 
appease a passion, and allay a sorrow. It is an infinite variety 
of meat, with which God furnishes out the table of maakuML 
And in the covering our sin, and clothing our nakedneM* 
God passed from fig-leaves to the skins of beasts, from aproai 
to long robes, from leather to wool, and from thence to the 
warmth of furs, and the coolness of silks ; he hath dressed not 
only our needs, but hath fitted the several portions of the year, 
and made us to go dressed like our mother, leaving off the win- 
ter-sables when the florid spring appears ; and as soon as the 
tulip fades, we put on the robe of summer, and dien sheer onr 
sheep for winter : and God uses us as. Joseph did hia brother 
Benjamin ; we have many changes of raiment, and our mess is 
five times bigger than the provision made for our brothers of 
the creation. But the providence and mercies of God are ta 
be estimated also according as these provisions ar^ dispensed 
to every single person. For that I may not remark the booa^ 
ties of God running over the tables of Uie rich, God hath aka 
made provisions for the poorest person ; so that if they can bat 
rule their desires, they shall have their tables furnished. And this 
is secured and provided for by one promise and two duties, by 
our own labor and our brother's charity : and our faith in thki 
affair is confirmed by all our own, and by all the experience of 
other men. Are not all the men and the women of the world 
provided for, and fed, and clothed, till they die ? And vras it 
not always so from the first morning of the creatures ? And 
that a man is starved to death, is a violence and a rare contin- 
gency, happening almost as seldom as for a man to have but 
one eye ; and if our being provided for be as certain as for a 
man to have two eyes, we have reason to adore the vrisdom 
and admire the mercies of our almighty Father. But these. 
things are evident. Is it not a great thing that Gk>d hath 
such strange provisions for our health — such infinite difierai 
of plants — and hath discovered the secrets of their natnre by 
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mere chance, or by inspiration ? Either of which is the miracle 
df Providence, secret to us, but ordered by certain and regular 
decrees of Heaven. It was a huge diligence and care of the 
Divine mercy that discovered to man the secrets of spagyric 
aKdieines, of stones, of spirits, and the results of seven or 
tight decoctions, and the strange effects of accidental mix- 
tores, which the art of man could not suspect, being bound 
ip IB the secret sanctuary of hidden causes and secret natures, 
and being laid open by the concourse of twenty or thirty little 
aoeideiits, all which were ordered by God as certainly as are 
the first principles of nature, or the descent of sons from the 
fiUhers in the most noble families. 

BqI that which I shall observe in this whole afiair is, that 
there are, both for the provision of our tables and the relief of 
our sicknesses, so many miracles of Providence, that they give 
plain demonstration what relation we bear to Heaveu : and the 
poor man need not be troubled that he is to expect his daily 
portion after the sun is up : for he hath found to this day be 
was not deceived ; and then he may rejoice, because he sees^ 
by en effective probation, that in heaven a decree was made, 
every day to send him provisions of meat and drink. And 
that is a mighty mercy, when the circles of heaven are bowed 
devm to wrap us in a bosom of care and nourishment, and the 
wisdom of God is daily busied to serve his mercy, as his mercy 
serves our necessities. Does not God plant remedies there, 
where the diseases are most popular ? and every country is best 
provided against its own evils. Is not the rhubarb found where 
the sun most corrupts the liver ; and the scabious by the shore 
of the sea, that God might cure as soon as he wounds ? and 
the inhabitants may see their remedy against the leprosy and 
the scurvy, before they feel their sickness ? And then to this 
we may add nature's commons and open fields, the shores of 
rivers and the strand of the sea, the unconfined air, the wilder- 
ness that hath no hedge ; and that in these every man may 
hunt, and fowl, and fish, respectively ; and that God sends 
some miracles and extraordinary blessings so for the public 
good, that he will not endure they should be enclosed and 
oiade several. Thus he is pleased to dispense the manna of 
Cttsbrie, the medicinal waters of Germany, the muscles at 
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Sloys at this day, and the Egyptian beans in the WMxAm of 
Albania, and the salt at Troas of old ; which God, to defint 
the coyetonsnesB of man, and to spread his mercy oyer the hem 
of the indigent, as the sun scatters he beams over the boeom of 
the whole earth, did so order, that as long as every mail was 
permitted to partake, the bosom of heaven was open; but whof 
man gathered them into single handfnls, and made them impro- 
priate, God gathered his hand into his bosom, and boond tha 
heavens with ribs of brass, and the earth with deciees of iroa r 
and the blessing reverted to him that gave it, since they migfat 
not receive it to whom it was sent. And in general, this is tha 
excellency of this mercy, that all our needs are certainly sap-^ 
plied and secured by a promise which God cannot break : bat 
he that cannot break the laws of his own promises, can biaak' 
the laws of nature, that he may perform his promise, and he 
will do a miracle rather than forsake thee in thy needs : so that 
oar security and the relative mercy is bound on us by aU dM 
power and the truth of God. 

, 8. But because such is the bounty of God, that he hath pro- 
vided a better life for the inheritance of man, if God is so msr-^ 
cifiil in making fair provisions for our less noble part, in oidar 
to the transition toward our country, we may expect that Iha 
mercies of God have rare arts to secure to us his dasignalr 
bounty in order to our inheritance, to that which ought to hs 
our portion for ever. And here I consider, that it is an ini- 
nite mercy of the almighty Father of mercies, that he hath ap- 
pointed to us such a religion, that leads us to a huge felicntjT 
through pleasant ways. For the felicity that is designed to ns» 
is so above our present capacities and conceptions, that whib' 
we are so ignorant as not to understand it, we are also so fooliik 
as not to desire it with passions great enough to perform thi 
little conditions of its purchase. God, therefore, knowing boir 
great an interest it is, and how apt we should be to neglect it,- 
hath found out such conditions of acquiring it, which are easeB 
and satisfaction to our present appetites. God hath bound oar 
salvation on us by the endearment of temporal prosperhifls ; 
and because we love this world so well, God hath so ordered 
it, that even this world may secure the other. And of this, 
God in old times made open profession : for when he^had-at-^ 
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cully desigiied to briog his people to a glorious immortality in 
another world, he told them nothing of that, it being a thing 
bigger than the capacity of their thoughts or of their theology; 
but told them that which would tempt them most, and endear 
obedienoe : * If you will obey, ye shall eat the good things of 
tho-Iand ;' ye shall possess a rich country, ye shall triumph 
of«r your enemies, ye shall have numerous families, blessed 
children, rich granaries, oyerrunning wine-presses. For God 
knew the cognation of most of them was so dear between their 
aCiielionB and the good things of this world, that if they did 
not obey in hope of that they did need, and fancy, and love, 
tad- see, and feel, — it was not to be expected they should quit 
their affections for a secret in another world, whither before 
they oome, they must die, and lose all desire, and all capa- 
dliea of enjoyment. But this design of God, which was bture- 
fiMsed in the days of the law, is now in the gospel interwoven 
aeoretly (but yet plain enough*to be discovered by an eye of 
faith and reason) into every virtue ; and temporal advantage 
ii a great ingredient in the constitution of every Christian grace. 
For ao the richest tissue dazzles the beholder's eye, when the 
MR reflects on the metal, the silver and the gold weaved into 
batastic imagery, or a wealthy plainness ; but the rich wire 
mi ahining filaments are wrought on cheaper silk, the spoil of 
Mraui and flies: so is the embroidery of our virtue. The 
gferifiB of the Spirit dwell on the face and vestment, on the 
frioges and the borders, and there we see the beryl and the 
onyx, the jasper and the sardonyx, order and perfection, love, 
and peace, and joy, mortification of the passions and ravish- 
ment of the will, adherences to God and imitation of Christ, 
liceptioh and entertainment of the Holy Ghost, and lougings 
ftfter heaven, humility and chastity, temperance and sobriety ; 
these make the frame of the garment, the clothes of the soul, 
thai it may not be found naked in the day of the Lord's visi- 
tation ; but through these rich materials a thread of silk is 
diiawn, some compliance with worms and weaker creatures, 
wuaething that shall please our bowels, and make the lower 
Mui to rejoice ; they are wrought on secular content and ma- 
tariRl satisfactions : and now we cannot be happy unless we be 
pioQi^ and the religion of a Chrbtian is the greatest security, 
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and the most certain instrument of making a man rich» 
pleasing, and healthful, and wise, and beloved , in the whole 
world. I shall now remark only two or three instances ; for 
the main body of this truth I have otherwhere represented. 

1. The whole religion of a Christian, as it relates to others^ 
is nothing but justice and mercy,* certain parents of peace and 
bene6t : and on this supposition, what evil can come to a just 
and a merciful, to a necessary and useful person ? -For the liist 
permission of evil was on the stock of injustice. Be that kilb 
may be killed, and he that does injury may be mischieved;- he 
that invades another man's right, must venture the loos of his 
own ; and when I put my brother to his defence, he may 
chance drive the evil so far from himself, that it may reach. me» 
Laws and judges, private and public judicatures, wars and tri- 
bunals, axes and wheels, were made, not for the righteous, bal 
for the unjust ; and all that whole order of things and peiaoBS 
would be useless, if men did do )is they would willingly snfo. 

2. And because there is no evil that can bedBtll a just maa> 
unless it comes l»y injury and violence, our religion hath ali( 
made as good provisions against that too, as the nature of the 
thing will suffer. For by patience we are reconciled to the 
sufferance, and by hope and faith we see a certain conseqwit 
reward ; and by praying for the persecuting man we are emni 
of all the evil of the mind, the envy and the fretfulness tbil 
uses to gall the troubled and resi^ting man : and when we tvs 
all the passion into charity, and God turns all the suffiensf 
into reward, there remains nothing that is very formidable. 8s 
that our religion obliges us to such duties which prevent iU 
evils that happen justly to men ; and in our religion so sua 
can suffer as a malefactor, if he follows the religion truly : aid 
for the evils that are unavoidable and come by violence, the 
graces of this discipline turn them into virtues and' rewards, aid 
make them that in their event they are desirable, and in the 
suffering they are very tolerable. 

3. But tlien when we consider that the religion of a Chiis* 
tian consists in doing good to all men ; that it is made up of 
mercies and friendships, of friendly conventions and 

* Life of Holy Jesus, part liL disc* 14. 
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of saints ; thai all are to do good works for necessary uses, 
tlmt isy to be able to be beneficial to the public, and not to be 
burdensome to any, where it can be avoided ; what can be 
wished to men in relation to others, and what can be more 
beneficial to themselves, than that they be such whom other 
SMl will value for their interest, such whom the public does 
needy soch whom princes and nobles ought to esteem, and all 
men can make use of according to their several conditions ; 
Alt they are so well provided for, that, unless a persecution 
disables them, they can not only maintain themselves, but 
dUige others to their charity? This is a temporal good, which 
all wise men reckon as part of that felicity which recompenses 
all the labors of their day, and sweetens the sleep of their 
night, and places them in that circle of neighborhood and 
amity, where men are most valued and most secure. 

4. To this we may add this material consideration : that all 
thoae graces, which oblige us to do good to others, are nothing 
else but certain instruments of doing advantage to ourselves. 
It 18 a huge nobleness of charity to give alms, not only to our 
hiother, but for him. It is the Christian sacrifice, like that of 
Job» who made oblations for his sons when they feasted each 
ether, fearing lest they had sinned against God. And if I give 
9lmm, and fast, and pray, in behalf of my prince or my patron. 
My friend or my children, I do a combination of holy actions, 
wki<A are, of all things that I can do, the most effectual inter- 
CMsion for him whom I so recommend. But then observe the 
art of this, and what a plot is laid by the divine mercy, to se- 
csre blessing to ourselves. That I am a person fit to intercede 
tad pray for him, must suppose me a gracious person, one whom 
fik>d raUier will accept : so that, before I be fit to pray and in- 
leipose for him, I must first become dear to God ; and my cha- 
lity can do him no good, for whose interest I gave it, but by 
■dcing me first acceptable to God, that so he may the rather 
hear me. And when I fast, it is first an act of repentance for 
Myself, before it can be an instrument of impetration for him. 
And thus I do my brother a single benefit, by doing myself a 
double one. And it is also so ordered, that when I pray for a 
person for whom God will not hear me, yet then he will hear 
me for myself, though I say nothing in my own behalf; and 
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our prayers are like Jonathan's arrows; if they fall whqrt, yet 
they retuln my friend or my friendship to me ; or if they fQ 
home, they secure him whom they pray for ; and I have not only 
the comfort of rejoicing with him, but the honor and the reward 
of procuring him a joy. And certain it is that the charitable 
prayer for another can nerer want what it asks, or, instead ot it^ 
a greater blessing. The good man, that saw his poor brother 
troubled because he had nothing to present for an offering at 
the holy communion, (when all knew themselves obliged to do 
kindness for Christ's poor members, ¥dth which themselves were 
incorporated with so mysterious a union) and gave him money 
that he might present for the good of bis soul, as other Chris- 
tians did, — had not only the reward of alms, but of reHgion 
too ; and that offering was well husbanded, for it did benefit to 
two souls. For as I sin when I make another sin ; to if I help 
him to do a good, I am sharer in the gains of that talent; and 
he shall not have tlie less, but I shall be rewarded on his stoek. 
And this was it which David rejoiced in : Particepg nmi om- 
nium timentium ^e : * I am a partner, a companion, of all then 
that fear thee ;* I share in their profits. If I do but rejoice at 
every grace of God which I see in my brother, J shall he re- 
warded for that grace. And we need not envy the excellenej 
of another ; it becomes mine as well as his ; and if I do rejoiei» 
I shall have cause to rejoice. So excellent, so full, so artificial 
is the mercy of God, in making, and seeking, and findii^all 
occasions to do us good. 

5. The very charity, and love, and mercy that is commanded 
in our religion, is in itself a great excellency, not only in order 
to heaven, but to the comforts of the earth too, and such, with- 
out which a man is not capable of a blessing or a comfbrt< 
And he that sent charity and friendships into the world, in- 
tended charity to be as relative as justice, and to do its efieet 
both on the loving and the beloved person. It is a reward and 
a blessing to a kind father, when his children do well ; and 
every degree of prudent love which he bears to them, is an en- 
dearment of his joy ; and he that loves them not, but looks on 
them as burdens of necessity and loads to his fortune, loses 
those many rejoicings, and the pleasures of kindness which Aey 
feast withal, who love to divide their fortunes amongst them> 
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becanae they haye already dirided large aod equal portions of 
their heart. I have iastaaced in this relation ; but it is true 
in all the excellency of friendship : and every man rejoices 
tfrioe, w&ea he hath a partner of his joy. A friend shares my 
aonowy and makes it but a moiety ; but he swells my joy, and 
it double. For so two channels divide the river, and 
it into rivulets, and make it fordable, and apt to be drunk 
sp at the first revels of the Syrian star ; but two torches do not 
divide, but increase the flame. And though my tears are the 
sooner dried up when they run on my friend's cheeks in the 
{arrows of compassion ; yet when my flame hath kindled hi^ 
lamp, we unite the glories, and make them radiant, like the 
golden candlesticks that burn before the throne of God ; be- 
eanae they shine by numbers, by unions, and confederations of 
light and joy. 

And now, on this account, which is already so great, I need 
not reckon concerning the collateral issues and little streams 
of comfort, which God hath made to issue from that religion 
to which God hath obliged us ; such as are mutual comforts, — 
visiting sick people, — instructing the ignorant, — and so beco- 
aung bettor instructed, and fortified, and comforted ourselves, by 
the instruments of our brother *s ease and advantages; — the 
glories of converting souls, of rescuing a sinner from hell, of a 
nuaerable man from the grave, — the honor and nobleness of 
being a good man, — the noble confidence and the bravery of 
innocence, — the ease of patience, — the quiet of contentedness, 
— the rest of peacefulness, — the worthiness of forgiving others, 
— the greatness of spirit that is in despising riches, — and the 
sweetness of spirit that is in meekness and humility ; <— these 
are Christian graces in every sense ; favors of God, and issues 
of his bounty and his mercy. But all that I shall now observe 
fitfther concerning them is this : that God hath made these ne- 
cfssary; he hath obliged us to have them, under pain of damna- 
tion ; he hath made it so sure to us to become happy even in 
this worid, that if we will not, he hath threatened to destroy 
as; which is not a desire or aptness to do us an evil, but an 
art to make it impossible that we should. For God hath so 
sfdered it, that we cannot perish, unless we desire it ourselves ; 
ipdI.BBbas we will do ourselves a mischief on purpose to get 
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helly we are secured of heayen : and there is not in tbe nttui 
of things any way that can more infallibly do the work of feUcitf 
on creatures that can choose, than to make that which thsj 
should naturally choose, be spiritually their duty : and then lit 
will make them happy hereafter, if they will suffer him to msb 
them happy here. But hard by stand another throng of mei^ 
cies, that must be considered by us, and God must be gloriiiel 
in them ; for they are such as are intended to preserve to us til 
this felicity. 

9. God, that he might secure our duty and our present ud 
consequent felicity, hath tied us with golden chains, and boiiad 
us, not only with the bracelets of love and the deliciousnesi of 
hope, but with the ruder cords of fear and reverence; even witk 
all the innumerable parts of a restraining grace. For it is s 
huge aggravation of human calamity to consider, that afters 
man hath been instructed in the love and advantages of his reli- 
gion, and knows it to be the way of honor and felicity, and that 
to prevaricate his holy sanctions is certain death and disgrace 
to eternal ages ; yet that some men shall despise their religioa, 
others shall be very wary of its laws, and call the command* 
ments a burden ; and too many, with a perfect choice, shall de- 
light in death, and the ways that lead thither ; and they chooae 
money infinitely, and to rule over their brother by all means, 
and to be revenged extremely, and to prevail by wrong, and to 
do all that they can, and please themselves in all that they de> 
sire, and love it fondly, and be restless in all things but where 
they perish. If God should not interpose by the arts of a mi- 
raculous and merciful grace, and put a bridle in the mouth of 
our lusts, and chastise the sea of our follies by some heaps of 
sand or the walls of a rock, we should perish in the deluge of sia 
universally ; as the old world did in that storm of the diviiii 
anger, ' the flood of waters.' But thus God suffers but few 
adulteries in the world, in respect of what would be, if all men 
that desire to be adulterers, had power and opportunity. And 
yet some men, and very many women, are, by modesty and 
natural shamefacedness, chastised in their too forward appe- 
tites; or the laws of man, or public reputation, or the indecency 
and unhandsome circumstances of sin, check the desire, and 
make it that it cannot arrive at act. For so have I seen a.bis| 
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flaum sittiog od a Bullen coal, tain its point to all the angles and 
{wrtions of its neighborhood, and reach at a heap of prepared 
otraw, which, like e bold temptation, called it to a restless mo- 
lioB and activity ; but either it was at too big a distance, or a 
gentle breath from heaven diverted the sphere and the ray of the 
fire to the other side, and so prevented the violence of the 
iwrning ; till the flame expired in a weak consumption, and 
died^ torning into smoke, and the coolness of death, and the 
harmlessn^ss of a cinder. And when a m^n's desires are winged 
with sails and a lusty wind of passion, and pass on in a smooth 
channel of opportunity, God oftentimes hinders the lust and the 
impatient desire from passing on to its port, and entering into 
action, by a sudden thought, by a little remembrance of a 
word, by a fancy, by a sudden disability, by unreasonable and 
nniikely fears, by the sudden. intervening of company, by the 
very weariness of the passion, by curiosity, by want of health, 
by the too great violence of the desire, bursting itself with its 
fulness into dissolution and a remiss easiness, by a sentence of 
Scripture, by the reverence of a good man, or else by the pro^ 
per interventions of the -Spirit of grace, chastising the crime, 
sad representing its appendant mischief, and its constituent 
disorder and irregularity ; and after all this, the very angubh 
•nd trouble of being defeated in the purpose, hath rolled itself 
iito so much uneasiness and unquiet reflexions, that the man is 
grown ashamed, and vexed into more sober counsels. 

And the mercy of God is not less than infinite, in separating 
men from the occasions of their sin, from the neighborhood and 
temptation. For if the hyena and a dog should be thrust into 
the same kennel, one of them would soon find a grave, and, it 
nay be, both of them their death. So infallible is the ruin of 
most men, if they be showed a temptation. Nitre and resin, 
aAphtha and bitumen, sulphur and pitch, are their constitution ; 
lAid the fire paans on them infinitely, and there is none to secure 
Aem. But God» by removing our sins far from us, ' as far as 
the east is from the west,' not only putting away the guilt, but 
setting the occasion far from us, extremely far — so far that 
ffometiraes we caimot sin, and many times not easily ,-^ath 
magnified his mercy, by giving us safety in all those measures 
in Which we are untempted. It would be the matter of new 
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discourses, if I should consider concerning the variety of God's 
grace; his preventing and accompanying, his inviting and 
corroborating grace ; his assisting us to will, his enabling us to 
do ; his sending angels to watch us, to remove us from evil 
company, to drive us with swords of fire from forbidden in- 
stances, to carry us by unobserved opportunities into holy com- 
pany, to minister occasions of holy discourses, to make it by 
some means or other necessary to do a holy action, to make 
us' in love with virtue, because they have mingled that virtue 
with a just and a fair interest; to some men, by making re- 
ligion that thing they live on ; to others, the means of their 
reputation and the securities of their honor, and thooaaads of 
ways more, which every prudent man that watches the ways of 
Ood, cannot but have observed. But I must also obMnre 
other great conjugations of mercy ; for he that is to pass throng^ 
an infinite, must not dwell on every little line of life. 

10. The next order of mercies is of so pure and unmiagied 
constitution, that it hath at first no regard to the capacities and 
dispositions of the receivers ; and afterwards, when it hath, it 
relates only to such conditions, which itself creates and pro- 
duces in the suscipient ; I mean, the mercies of the Divine pn* 
destination. For was it not an infinite mercy, that God should 
predestinate all mankind to salvation by Jesus Christ, eves 
when he had no other reason to move him to do it, but became 
roan was miserable, and needed his pity ? But I shall instance 
only in the intermedial part of this mysterious mercy. Why 
should God cause us to be born of Christian parents, and not 
to be circumcised by the impure hands of a Turkish priest? 
What distinguished me from another, that my father wasaeveie 
in his discipline, and careful to ' bring me up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord;' and I was not exposed to the 
carelessness of an irreligious guardian, and taught to steal aad 
lie, and to make sport with my infant vices and beginnings of 
iniquity ? Who was it that discerned our persons from the lot 
of dying chrysoms, whose portion must be among those who 
never glorified God with a free obedience ? What had you 
done of good, or towards it, that you were not condemned to that 
stupid ignorance, which makes the souls of most men to be 
little higher than beasts ; and who understand nothing of M|i- 
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gfon and noble principles, of parables and wise sayings of old 
AMD ? And not only in our cradles, but in our schoob and 
our colleges, in our friendships and in our marriages, in our 
annaities and in all our conversation, in our virtues and. in our 
vices, where all things in us were equal, or else we were the 
inferior, there is none of ns but have felt the mercies of many 
differences. Or it may be, my brother and I were intemperate, 
and drank, and quarrelsome, and he killed a man ; but God 
did not suffer me to do so : he fell down and died with a little 
disorder; I was a beast, and yet was permitted to live, and 
sot yet to die in my sins : he did amiss once, and was surprised 
10 that disadvantage ; I sin daily, and am still invited to re- 
pentance : he would fain have lived and amended ; I neglect 
the grace, but am allowed the time. And when God sends 
the angel of his wrath to execute his anger on a sinful people, 
«e are encompassed with funerals, and yet the angel hath not 
mitten us. What or who makes the difference ? We shall 
then see, when, in the separations of eternity, we sitting in 
gitry shall see some of the partners of our sins carried into 
dfesjmit and the portions of the left hand, and roaring in the 
Nats of tiie reprobate ; we shall then perceive that it is even 
that mercy which hath no cause but itself, no measure of its 
tkHination but our misery, no natural limit but eternity, no 
beginning but God, no object but man, no reason but an essen- 
tiil-and an unalterable goodness, no variety but our necessity 
M capacity, no change but new instances of its own nature, 
10 ending or repentance but our absolute and obstinate refusal 
tb entertain it. * 

11. Lastly: All the mercies of God are concentred in that 
which is all the felicity of man ; and God is so great a lover of 
flNls, that he provides securities and fair conditions for them, 
eren i^^nst all our reason and hopes, our expectations and 
weak discoursings. The particulars I shall remark are these : 
1. God's mercy prevails over the malice and ignorances, the 
weaknesses and follies, of men ; so that in the conventions and 
liMmblies of heretics (as the word is usually understood, for 
ning and mistaken people), although their doctrines are such, 
Iknty if men should live according to* their proper and natural 
MNMsqaenceSy they would live impiously ; yet in every one of 
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these there are persons so ianocetitly and invincibly mistaken^ 
and who mean nothing hot truth , while in the simplicity of 
their heart they talk nothing but error, that, id the defiance 
and contradiction of their own doctrines, they live according 
io its contradictory. He that believes contrition alone, with 
confession to a priest, b enough to elpiate ten thousand sins, 
is furnished with an excuse easy enough to quit hiji»elf from 
the troubles of a holy life ; and he that hath a great manj 
cheap ways of buying off his penances for a little money, even 
for the greatest sins, is taught a way not to fear the doing of 
an act, for which he must repent ; since repentance is a doty 
so soon, so certainly, and so easily performed. But these ace 
notorious doctrines of the Roman church ; and yet God so love» 
the souls of his creatures, that many men, who trust to these 
doctrines in their discourses, dare not rely on them in their 
lives. But while they talk as if they did not need to live 
strictly, many of them live so strictly as if they did not bdieve 
so foolishly. He that tells that^ antecedently, God hath, to 
all human choice, decreed men to heaven or to hell, takes 
away from men all care of the way, because they believe that 
be that infallibly decreed that end, hath unalterably appoinled 
the means ; and some men that talk thus wildly, live soberly^ 
and are overwrought in their understanding by some secret tit 
of God, that man may not parish in his ignorance^ but be as- 
sisted in his choice, and saved by the Divine mercies. And 
there is no sect of men but are furnished with antidotes and 
little excuses to cure the venom of their doctrine ; and there- 
fore, although the adherent and constituent poison is notorious* 
and therefore to be declined, yet, because it is collaterally 
cured and overpowered by the torrent and wisdom of God's 
mercies, the men are to be taken into the quire, that we may 
all join in giving God praise for the operation of his hands.— 
2. I said formerly, that there are many secret and undiscefned 
mercies by which men live, and of which men can give no ac- 
count, till they come to give God thanks at their publication ; 
and of this sort is that mercy which God reserves for the souls 
of many millions of men and women, concerning whom we have 
no hopes, if we account concerning them by the usual propor- 
tions of revelation and Christian commandments; and yet w 
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mre taught to hope some strange good things concerning then, 
by the analogy and general rules of the Divine mercy. For 
what shall become of ignorant Christians, people that live in 
wildernesses and places more desert than a primitive hermitage? 
people, that are baptised, and taught to go to church, it may 
be, once a year ? people that can get no more kaowlege ; they 
know not where to have it, nor how to desire it? And yet that 
ao eternity of pdins shall be consequent to such an ignorance, is 
mnlike the mercy of God ; and yet that they should be in any 
disposition towards an eternity of intellectual joys, is no where 
set down in the leaves of revelation. And when the Jews 
grew rebellious, or a silly woman of the daughters of Abraham 
was tempted, and sinned, and punished with death, we usually 
lalk as if that death passed on to a worse ; but yet we may arrest 
our thoughts on the Divine mercies, and consider that it is rea- 
sonable to expect from the Divine goodness, that no greater 
forfeiture be taken on a law than was expressed in its sanction 
and publication. He that makes a law, and binds it with the 
penalty of stripes, we say, he intends not to afflict the disobe- 
dient with scorpions and axes : and it had been hugely neces- 
sary that God had scared the Jews from their sins by threaten- 
ing the pains of hell to them that disobeyed, if he intended to 
isflict it ; for although many men would have ventured the 
foture, since they are not affrighted with the present and visible 
etil, yet some persons would have had more philosophical and 
spiritual apprehensions than others, and have been infallibly 
cured, in all their temptations, with the fear of an eternal pain; 
and, however, whether they had or no, yet since it cannot be 
understood how it consists with the Divine justice to exact a 
pain bigger than he threatened, greater than he gave warning of, 
we are sure it is a great way off from God's mercy to do so. 
He that usually imposes less, and is loth to inflict any, and 
very often forgives it all, is hugely distant from exacting an 
eternal punishment, when the most that he threatened, and gave 
notice of, was but a temporal. . The effect of this consideration 
I would have to be this r that we may publicly worship this 
mercy of God, which is kept in secret, and that we be not too 
forward in sentencing all heathens, and prevaricating Jews, to 
llie eternal pains of hell ; but to hope that they have a portion 
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ID the secrets of the Diyine mercy, where also, unless many of 
us have some little portions de.pp8itedy our condition will be 
▼ery uncertain, and sometimes most miserable. God knows 
best how intolerably accursed a thing it is to perish in the 
etenial flames of hell, and therefore he b not easy to inflict it; 
and if the joys of heaven be too great to be expected on too 
easy terms, certainly the pains of the damned are infinitely too 
big to pass lightly on persons who cannot help themselTes» aid 
who, if they were helped with clearer rcTelations, would have 
avoided them. But as in these things we must not pry into th^ 
secrets of the Divine, economy, being sure, whether it be so or 
no, it b most just, even as it is; so.we may expect to see the 
glories of the Divine mercy made public, in unexpected in* 
stances, at the great day of manifestation. And, indeed, our 
dead many times go forth from our hands very strangely and 
carelessly, without prayers, without sacraments, without cos* 
sideration, without counsel, and without comfort; and to drw 
the souls of our dear people at so sad a parting, is an emphq^ 
ment we therefore omit, not always because we are negligeak, 
but because the work is sad, and allays the aflfections of tfai 
world with those melancholic circumstances ; but if God did 
not in his mercies make secret and equivalent provisions for 
them, and take care of his redeemed ones, we might unhappily 
meet them in a sad eternity,* and, without remedy, weep to- 
gether, and groan for ever. But * Gtxl hath provided better 
things for them, that they, without us,' that is, without oar 
assistances, * shall be made perfect.' 



SERMON XII. 



PART III. 



There are very many more orders and conjugations of mer- 
cies ; but because the numbers of them naturally tend to their 
own greatness, that is, to have no measure, I must reckon but 
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% few nore, «nd them also without order : for that they do 
deaoend on us, we see and feel ; but by what order of thingpi 
or oanaos ^ is as ondiscerned as the head of Nilus, or a sud- 
den remembrance of a long-neglected and forgotten propo- 
sition* 

1. But on this account it is that good men haTe observed, 
that the providence of God is so great a provider for holy 
living, and does so certainly minister to religion » that nature 
and chance, the order of the world and the influences of hea- 
ven, are taught to serve the ends of the Spirit of God and 
the spirit of a pan. I do not speak of the miracles that God 
hath, in the several periods of the world, wrought for the 
establishing his laws, and confirming his promises, and securing 
oar obedience ; though that was, all the way, the overflowings 
and miracles of mercy, as well as power : but that which I 
consider is, that besides the extraordinary emanations of the 
Divine power on the first and most solemn occasions of an in- 
•titutipn, and the first beginnings of a religion, (such as were 
the wonders God did in Egypt and in the wilderness, prepara- 
tory to the sanction of that law and the first covenant, and 
the miracles wrought by Christ and his Apostles, for the 
Counding and the building up the religion of the gospel and the 
■ew covenant) God does also do things wonderful and mira- 
culous, for the promoting the ordinary and^ less solemn actions 
of our piety, and to assist and accompany them in a constant 
and regular succession. It was a strange variety of natural 
efficacies, that manna should stink in twenty-four hours, if 
gathered on Wednesday and Thursday, and that it should last 
till forty-eight hours, if gathered on the even of the sabbath ; 
and that it should lastmany hundreds of years, when placed in 
the sanctuary by the ministry of the high priest. But so it was 
in the Jews* religion : and manna pleased every palate, and it 
filled all appetites, and the same measure was a different pro- 
portion, it was much and it was little; as if nature, that it 
might serve religion, had been taught some measures of infi- 
nity, which is every where and no where, filling all things and 
circumscribed with nothing, measured by one omer, and doing 
the work of two ; .like the crowns of kings, fitting the brows 
of Nimrod and the most mighty warrior, and yet not too large 
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for the temples of an infant prince. And not only i» it thus ii^ 
taature, but in contingencies and acts depending on the choit^ 
of men ; for God having commanded the sons of Israel to go 
lip to Jerusalem to worship thrice every year, and to leave 
their borders to be guarded by women, and children, and sick 
persons, in the neighborhood of* diligent and spiteful enemies, 
yet God so disposed of their hearts and opportunities, that they 
never entered the land when the people were at their solem- 
nity, until they desecrated their rites, by doing; at their passover 
the greatest sin and treason in the world. Till at Easter they 
crucified the Lord of life and glory, they were secure in Je- 
rusalem and in their borders; but when they had destroyed 
religion by this act, God took away their security, and Titus 
besieged the city at the feast of Easter, that the more might 
perish in the del^uge of the Divine indignation. 

To this observation the Jews add, that in Jerusalem no man 
ever had a fall that came thither to worship ; that at their 
solemn festivals, there was reception in the town for all the m- 
habitants of the land ; concerning which, although I cmnnot 
affirm any thing, yet this is certain, that no godly person, 
among all the tribes of Israel, was ever a beggar, but all the 
variety of human chances was overruled to the purposes of 
providence, and providence was measured by the ends of the 
religion, and the religion which promised them plenty, per- 
formed the promise, till the nation and the religion too began 
to decline, that it might give place to a better ministry, and a 
more excellent dispensation of the things of the world. 

But when the Christian religion was planted, and had taken 
root, and had filled all lands, then all the nature of things, the 
whole creation, became servant to the kingdom of grace ; and 
the head of the religion is also the head of the creatures, and 
ministers all the things of the world in order to the Spirit of 
grace : and now ' angels are ministering spirits, sent forth to 
minister for the good of them that fear the Lord ;' and all the 
violences of men, and things of nature and choice, are forced 
into subjection and lowest ministries, and to co-operate, as with 
a united design, to verify all the promises of the gospel, and 
to secure and advantage all the children of the kingdom : and 
now he that is made poor by chance or persecution, is made 
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rich by rdigioo ; tod he that hath notliing, yet pofteises all 
IhiDgt: and aorrow itaelf is the greatest comfort, not only be* 
.cause it ministers to Tirine, but because itself is one, as in the 
case of repentance ; and death ministers to life, and bondage 
is freedom, and loss is gain, and our enemies are our friends, 
and every thing turns into religion, and religibn turns into fe- 
licity and all manner of adrantages. But that I may not 
need to enumerate any more particulars in thb observation, 
certain it is, that angels of light and darkness, all the influ- 
ences of heaven and the fruits and productions of the earth, 
the stars and the elements, the secret things that lie in the 
bowels of the sea and the entrails of the earth, the single 
effects of all efficients and the coiyunction of all causes, all 
events foreseen and all rare contingencies, every thing of chance 
and every thing of choice, is so much a servant to him whose 
grea,test desire and great interest is, by all means, to save our 
■souls, that we are thereby made sure, that all the whole crea 
tion shall be made to bend, in all the flexures of its nature and 
accidents, that it may minister to religion, to the good of the 
catholic church, and every person within its bosom, who are 
.the body of him that rules over all the world, and commands 
.them as he chooses. 

2. But that which is next to this, and not much unlike the 
design of this wonderful mercy, is, that all the actions of reli- 
gion, though mingled with circumstances of differing, and some- 
times of contradictory relations, are so concentred in God 
their proper centre, and conducted in such certain and pure 
channels of reason and rule, that no one duty does contradict 
.another; and it can never be necessary for any man, in any 
case, to sin. They that bound themselves by an oath to kill 
.Paul, were not environed with the sad necessities of murder on 
one side, and vow-breach on the others ; so that if they did 
murder him, they were man-slayers, if thoy did not, they were 
^perjured ; for God had made piovision for this case, that no 
oinlawful oath should pass an obligation. He that bath given 
his faith in unlawful confederation against his prince, is not 
girded with a fatal necessity of breach of trust on one side, or 
•breach of allegiance on the other; for in this also God hath 
secured the case of conscience, by forbidding any man to make 
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; and, cmi a stronger degree of the eaoie 
«^ jj, irtntinfl: him to keep it, in case he hath made it 
^ ,^>i>^«#N» whether it be lawful to keep the Sunday holy, 
.^H>>v»i( Jnfing that doubt, because * whatsoever is not 
^.1..^^ ^ 4tfi«* But yet God's mercy hath taken care to 
^ ..^ 4^^ aarr in sunder, so that he may neither sin agaiast 
s^ I jUiiaimlmfntj nor against his conscience ; for he is bomid 
*a^ u«4Aie his error, and be better instructed ; till when, the 
sOji^ oi \m sin lies in something that hath influence on his 
. jt^fctlMwiing, not in the omission of the fact. * No man cu 
.^i%«; two masters,' but therefore * he must hate the one, aid 
^Mkvi; to the other.' But then if we consider what infinite 
.vuiradiction there is in sin, and that the great long-suffering 
oi Uod is expressed in this, that God * suffered the contradics 
tiA»u of sinners,' we shall feel the mercy of God in the peace of 
uur consciences and the unity of religion, so long as we do the 
\«ork of God. It is a huge affront to a covetous man, that he 
ia the farther off from fulness by having great heaps and vast 
revenues ; and that his thirst increases by having that which 
!!ihould quench it ; and that the more he shall need to be sati»: 
fied, the less he shall dare to do it; and that he shall refuse to 
drink because he is dry ; that he dies if he tastes, and las- 
guishes if he does not ; and at the same time he is full and 
empty, bursting with a plethory and consumed with hunger, 
drowned with rivers of oil and wine, and yet dry as the Ar^ 
bian sands. But then the contiadictioo is multiplied, and the 
labyrinths more amaied, when prodigality waits on another 
curse, and covetousness heaps up, that prodigality may scatter 
abroad ; then distractions are infinite, snd a man hath two 
devils to serve of contradictory designs, and both of them ei* 
acting obedience more unreasoaably than the Egyptian task- 
masters ; then there is no rest, no end of labors, no satisfactios 
of purposes, no method of things ; but they begin where they 
should end, and begin again ; and never pass forth to content, 
or reason, or quietness, or possession. But the duty of a Chris* 
tian is easy in a persecution, it is clear under a tyranny, it m 
evident in despite of heresy, it is one in the midst of schism, it is 
determined amongst infinite disputes ; being like a rock in the 
sea, which b beaten with the tide, and washed with raliring 
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«mtm» And eBcoaip— ad with mittSy and appears in aeTeral 
figuraa, but it always dipt its foot in the same bottom, and re- 
Baim the same in calms and storms, and sunriTes the rerolu- 
tioo of ten thousand tides, and there shall dwell till time and 
tidea shall be no more. So is our duty, uniform and constant, 
open and notorious, variously represented, but in the same man* 
ner exacted ; and in th6 interest of our souls God hath not ex* 
posed us to uncertainty, or the variety of any thing that can 
change; and it is by the grace and mercy of God, put into the 
power of every Christian, to do that which God, through Jesus 
Christ, will accept to salvation ; and neither men nor devils 
shall' hinder it, unless we list ourselves. 

1. After all this, we may sit down and reckon by great sums 
and oonjugations of his gracious gifts, and tell the minutes of 
eternity by the number of the divine mercies. God hath given 
his laws to rule us, his word to instruct us, his Spirit to guide 
■s, his angels to protect us, his ministers to exhort us : he re* 
vealed all our duty, and he hath concealed whatsoever can hin* 
der us : he hath affrighted our follies with fear of death, and 
eagaged our watchfulness by its secret coming : he hath exer* 
eased our faith by keeping private the state of souls departed, 
aad yet hath confirmed our faith by a promise of a resurrec- 
tm, and entertained our hope by some general significations 
of the state of interval. His mercies make contemptible means 
nstrumental to great purposes, and a small herb the remedy of 
the greatest diseases. He impedes the devil's rage, and in&^ 
his counsels ; he diverts his malice, and defeats his pur* 
he binds him in the chain of darkness, and gives him no 
poerer over the children of light ; he suffers him to walk in 
solitary places, and yet fetters him that he cannot disturb the 
sleep of a child ; he hath given him mighty power, and yet a 
young maiden that resists him, shall make him flee away ; he 
hath given him a vast knowlege, and yet an ignorant man can 
eoafnte him with the twelve articles of hb creed ; he gave him 
power over the winds, and made him prince of the air, and yet 
the breath of a holy prayer can drive him as far as the utmost 
ssa>| and he hath so restrained him, that, except it be by faith^ 
WSF kmow not whether there be any devil, yea or no ; for we never 
heard tm noisei, nor have eeen his affrighting shapes. This is 
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tbmt great pruciple of mil the felicity we hope Cdt, mad of eD 
ihe means thithor, and of all the skill and all the stieagtha we 
have to me those means. He hath made great Tariety of 
conditions, and yet hath made all necessary, aad all mutual 
helpers ; and by some instruments, and in some respects, they 
are all equal in order to felicity, to content, and final and intef* 
medial satisfactions. He gave us part of our reward in hand« 
that he might enable us to work for more; he taught the 
world arts for use, arts for entertainment of all our fieMtulties 
and all our dispositions: he gives eternal gifts for temporal mt* 
vices, and gives us whatsoever we want far asking, and cob- 
mands us to ask, and threatens us if we will not ask, and po- 
nishes us for refusing to be happy. This is that glorious attri- 
bute that hath made order and health, harmony and hope, le^ 
stitutions and variety, the joys of direct possesuon, and the joyi* 
the artificial joys, of contrariety and (K>mparisoB. He comforts 
the poor, and he brings down the rich, that they may be sth, 
in their :humility and s<»row, from the transportations of an as- 
happy and uniostructed prosperity. He gives necessaries, to 
all, and scatters the extraordinary provisions so, that every 
IMtion may traffic in charity, and ccHumute far pleasures. Be 
was the Lord of Hosts, and he is still what he was ; but iie 
loves to be called the God of Peace, because he was terriUe 
in that, but he is delighted in this. His mercy is his gk)ry, 
and his glory is the light iji heaven. His mercy is the light of 
the creation, and it fills all the earth ; and his mercy is a sea 
too, and it fills all the abysses of the deep : it hath gives « 
promises for supply of whatsoever we need, and relieves mio 
all our fears, and in all the evils that we suffer. His mercies 
are more than we can tell, and they are more than we can feel: 
for all the world in the abyss of the divine jnercies is like a 
man diving into the bottom of the sea, over whose head the 
waters run insensibly and unperceived, and yet the weight is 
vast, and the sum of them is unmeasurable ; and the man is 
not pressed with the burden, nor confounded with numbers : 
and no observation is able to recount, no sense sufficient to per- 
ceive, no memory large enough to retain, no understanding 
great enough to apprehend this infinity ; but we must admire, 
and love, and worship, and magnify this mercy for ever and 
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ever ; thmt we may dwell in what we feel, and be compre- 
hended by that which is equal to God, and the parent of all 
Micity. 

■And yet this is but the one half. The mercies of giving [ 
tere now told of; but those of forgiving are greater, though 
not more :-^^ He is ready to forgive/ — And on this stock 
llaives the interest of our great hope, the hope of a blessed im- 
nortality. For if the mercies of giving have not made our 
expectations big enough to entertain the confidences of hea- 
ven ; yet when we think of the graciousness and readiness of 
lorgivingy we may with more readiness hope to escape hell, and 
ihen we cannot but be blessed by an eternal consequence. We 
have but small opinion of the divine mercy, if we dare not 
believe concerning it, that it is desirous, and able, .and watch- 
lal, and passionate, to keep us:, or rescue us respectively from 
nch a condemnation, the pain of which is insupportable, and 
ihe duration is eternal, and the extension is misery on all our 
Acuities, and the intention is great beyond patience, or natural 
^ supernatural abilities, and the state is a state of darkness 
and despair, of confusion and amazement, of cursing and roar- 
•ing, anguish of spirit and gnashing of teeth, misery universal , 
perfect, and irremediable. From this it is which God's mer- 
cies would so fain preserve us. This is a state that God pro- 
brides for his enemies, not for them that love him ; that endea- 
vor to obey, though they do it but in weakness ; that weep 
truly for their -sins, though but with a shower no bigger than 
the drops of pity ; that wait for his coming with a holy and 
.pure flame, though their lamps are no brighter than a poor 
-jsan's candle, though their strengths are no greater than a con- 
trite reed or a strained arm, and their fires have no more 
.warmth than the smoke of kindling flax. If our faith be pure, 
' and our love unfeigned ; K the degrees of it be great, God 
.wHl accept it into glory; if it be little, he will accept it 
into grace and make it bigger. For that is the first instance of 
(God's readiness to forgive : he will, on any terms that are not 
.•nreasonable, and that do not suppose a remanent afiection to 
^Mi keep us from the intolerable pains of hell. And, indeed, 
?if we consider the constitution of the conditions which God 
-^^feqpireSf . we shall soon perceive God intends heaven to us as a 
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mere gift, asd that the duties on our part ace bat Kttb eatar* 
tainoients and exercises of onr a£foctiooa and our lore, tibai the 
deTil might not seize on that portion which, to eternal a^BB, 
shall be the instnunent of our happiness. For, in all the parti 
of oar duty, it may be, there is but one instance in which we 
are to do yiolenoe to our natural and first desires. For thciei 
men haTC very ill natures, to whom virtue is so contrary that 
they are inclined naturally to lust, to drunkenness and anger, 
to pride and covetousness, to unthankfulness and disobedicDoe. 
Most men that are tempted with lust, could easily enough en* 
tertain the sobrieties of other counsels, as of temperance, and 
justice, or religion, if it would indulge to them but that one 
passion of lust ; and persons that are greedy of money, are not 
fond of amorous vanities, nor care they to sit long at the wine: 
and one vice destroys another : and when one vice is conas* 
qnent to another, it is by way of punishment and dereliction ol 
the man, unless where vices have cognation, and seem but like 
several degrees of one another. And it is evil custom and sii^ 
perinduced habits that make artificial appetites in most men to 
most sins: but many times their naturid temper vexea than 
into uneasy dispositions, and aptnesses only to some one nn- 
handsome sort of action. That one thing, therefore, is it, ii 
which God demands of thee mortification and self-denial. 

Certain it is, there are very many men in the world, dwt 
would fain commute their severity in all other instances for • 
license in their one appetite; Uiey would not refuse long 
prayers after a drunken meeting, or great alms tc^ther witk 
one great lust. But then consider how easy it is for them to 
go to heaven. God demands of them, for his sake and thtir 
own, to crucify but one natural lust, or one evil habit (for all 
the rest they are easy ^ough to do themselves), and Gk»d will 
give them heaven, where the joy is more than one. And I 
said, it is but one mortification God requires of most men; fcr, 
if those persons would extirp but that one thing in which they 
are principally tempted, it is not easily imaginable that any leas 
evil, to which the temptation is trifling, should interpose be- 
tween them and their great interest. If Saul had not spared 
Agag, the people could not have expected mercy : and oar 
little and inferior appetites, that rather come to us by intipn 
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tliMi tad wt e q ue n t adtierenceB than by direct yiolence, must 
Mt dwell with him, who hath cfoased the -violeiice of hb dis- 
tBMpefed natmre in a beloTed instance. Since, therefore, this 
ii ^ vtate of most men, and God in effect demands of them 
Iwt one thing, and, in exchange for that, will gire them all 
good tilings ; it gives demonstration of his huge easiness to re- 
deem US from that intolerable evil, that is equally consequent 
to Ifae indulging to one or to twenty sinful habits. 

S. God's readiness to pardon appears in this, that he pardon^ 
before we ask ; for he that bids ns ask for pardon, hath in de- 
i^ and purpose done the thing already : for, what is wanting 
•B his part, in whose only power it is to give pardon, and in 
whose desire it is that we should be pardoned, and who com- 
BMUids OS to lay hold on the offer ? He hath done all that be- 
fei^ to God, that is, all that concerns the pardon ; there it 
fiea ready, it is recorded in the book of life, it wants nothing 
b«t being exemplified and taken forth, and the Holy Spirit 
gtands ready to consign and pass the ^HiTy signet, that we 
exhibit it to devils and evil men when they tempt ns to 
or sin. 

3. Nay, God is so ready in his mercy, that he did pardon 
«s ew^n before he redeemed us. For, what is the secret of the 
mjrstery, that the eternal Son of God should take on him our 
«Unre, and die our death, and suffer for our sins, and do our 
work, and enable ns to do our own ? He that did this, is 
God : he who * thought it no robbeiy to be equal with God,' 
in came to satisfy himself, to pay to himself the price for his 
ewa creature. And when he did this for us that he might par- 
don OS, was he at that instant angry with us ? Was this an 
effect of his anger or of his love, that Gk)d sent his Son to wcyrk 
owr p«rdon and salvation ? Indeed, we were angry with God, 
at enmity with the Prince of life ; but he was reconciled to us 
8» for, as that be then did the greatest thing in the world for us : 
for nothing conld be greater than . diat God, the Son of God, 
AoaU die for ns. Here was reconciliation before pardon : and 
God, that came to die for us, did love ns first before he came. 
'Thin was hasty love. But it went forther yet. 

• 4. God paidoned ns before we sinned ; and when he fore- 
MMreernn^even mine and youn^, he sent his Son to die-foir 
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US : our pardoo was wrought and efiected by Cbiiatfa de a th 
above 1600 years ago ; and for the sins of to-mprrow* and tha 
iofirmities of the next day, Christ is already dead, already risen 
from the dead, and does now make intercession and atonement. 
•And this is not only a favor to us who w^re bom in the due 
.time of the gospel, but to all mankind since Adam ; for God, 
who is infinitely patient in his justice, was not at all patient in 
his mercy ; he forbears to strike and punish us, but he would 
:Dot forbear to provide cure for us and remedy. . For, as if 
.God could not stay from redeeming us, he promised the &e» 
deemer to Adam in the beginning of the world's sin ; and 
Christ was * the Lamb slain from the beginning of the world;' 
.and the covenant of the gospel, though it was not made with 
'.man, yet it was from the beginning performed by God as to hii 
part, as to the ministration of pardon ; the seed of the womas 
was set up against the dragon as soon as ever the temptrar hid 
won his first battle.: and though God laid his hand, and drevs 
•▼eil of types and secrecy before the manifestation of his modes; 
yet he did the work of redemption, and saved us by the cofe- 
nant of faith, and the righteousness of believing, and the mer- 
cies of repentance, the graces of pardon, and the blood of tbe 
.slain Lamb, even from the fall of Adam to this very day, asd 
will do till Christ's second coming. 

Adam fell by his folly, and did not perform the covenant of 
one little work, a work • of a single abstinence ; but he was 
restored by faith in the seed of the woman. And of this righte- 
ousness Noah was a preacher : and < by faith Enoch was trans- 
lated,' and by faith a remnant was saved at the flood : and to 

* Abraham this was imputed for righteousness,' and to all the 
patriarchs, and to all the righteous judges, and holy prophets, 
and saints of the Old Testament, even while they were obliged 
(so far as the words of their covenant were expressed) to the 
law of works : their pardon was sealed and kept within the 
veil, within the curtains of the sanctuary; and they saw it 
not then, but they feel it ever since. And this was a great ez*- 
cellency of the Divine mercy unto them. God had mercy on 
all mankind before Christ's manifestation, even beyond the 
.mercies of their covenant ; and they were saved as we are» by 

* the seed of the woman,' by ' God incarnate,' by ^ the Lamb 
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Mm fro»'the beginoiiig of the world :' not by works» for w« 
all fiiifed of them ; that is, not by an exact obedience^ but by 
laith working by love ; by sincere, hearty endeavors, and be- 
lieving God, and relying on his infinite mercy, revealed in party 
and now fally manifest by the great instrument and means of 
that mercy, Jesus Christ. So that here is fmrdon before we 
asked it, pardon before Christ's coming, pardon before re* 
demption, and pardon before we sinned. What greater readi- 
ness to forgive us can be imagined 7 Yes, there is one degree 
more yet, and Chat will prevent a mistake in this. 
. 6. For God so pardoned us once, that we should need no 
more pardon : he pardons us * by turning every one of us 
away from our iniquities.' That is the purpose of Christ ; that 
he might safely pardon us before we sinned, and we might not 
sin on the confidence of pardon. He pardoned us not only on 
eondition we would sin no more, but he took away our sin. 
cured our cursed inclinations, instructed our understand.ing, 
lectified our will, fortified us against temptation; and now 
every man whom he pardons, he also sanctifies ; and he is bora 
of God ; and he must not, will not, cannot sin, so long as the 
aeed of God remains with him, so long as his pardon continues* 
This is the consummation of pardon. For if God had so par* 
doned us, as only to take away our evils which are past, we 
should have needed a second Saviour, and a Redeemer for 
every month, and new pardons perpetually. But our blessed 
Redeemer hath taken away our sin, not only the guilt of our 
dd, but our inclinations to new sins : he makes us like him- 
self, and commands us to live so, that we shall not need a se- 
eond pardon, that is a second state of pardon : for we are but 
once baptised into Christ's death, and that death was but one, 
and our redemption but one, and our covenant the same ; and 
as long as we continue within the covenant, we are still within 
the power and comprehensions of the first pardon. 
• 6* And yet there is a necessity of having one degree of par« 
don more beyond all this. For although we do not abjure our 
covenant, and renounce Christ, and extinguish the Spirit ; yet 
resist him, and we grieve him, and we go off from the holi- 
of the covenant, and return again, and very often step 
eiidk^ and need this great pardon to be perpetually applied 
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and renewed : and to this purpose, that we may not haire a pot* 
nble need without a certain remedy, the holy ' Jesus^ the 
Author and Finisher of our faith ' and pardon, sits in heaven 
in a perpetual advocation for us, that this pardon, once wrought, 
may be for ever applied to every emergent need, and every tu- 
mor of pride, and every broken heart, and every disturbed eon* 
science, and on every true and sincere return of a hearty re* 
pentance. And now on this title no more degrees can be 
added : it is already greater, and was before all our needs, than 
the old covenant, and beyond the revelations, and did in 
Adam's youth antedate the gospel, turning the public miseries 
by secret grace into eternal glories. But now on: other circnm^ 
stances it is remarkable and excellent, and swells like an hydro- 
pic cloud when it is fed with the breath of the morning tide^ 
till it fills the bosom of heaven, and descends in dews and g«itle 
showers to water and refresh the earth. 

7. God is so ready to forgive, that himself works our dispo- 
sitions towards it, and either must, in some degree, pardon us 
before we are capable of pardon, by his grace making way for 
his mercy, or else we can never hope for pardon. For unless 
God, by his preventing grace, should first work the first part 
of our pardon, even without any dispositions of our own to re- 
ceive it, we could not desire a pardon, nor hope for it, nor work 
towards it, nor ask it, nor receive it. This giving of preventing 
grace is a mercy of forgiveness contrary to that severity, by 
which some desperate persons are given over to a reprobate 
sense ; that is, a leaving of men to themselves, so that they 
cannot pray effectually, nor desire holily, nor repent truly, nor 
receive any of those mercies which God designed so plente- 
ously, and the Son of God purchased so dearly for us. When 
God sends a pls^e of war on a land, in all the accounts of reli- 
gion and expectations of reason the way to obtain our peace is, 
to leave our sins for which the war was sent on us, as the mes* 
senger of wrath : and without this, we are like to perish in the 
judgment. But then consider what a sad condition we are in : 
war mends but few, but spoils multitodes ; it legitimates rapine, 
and authorises murder : and these crimes must be ministered to 
by their lesser relatives, by covetousness, and anger, and pride, 
and revepge, aqd heats of blood, and wilder liberty, and all tht 
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«¥il that ctti be rapposed to come from, or mo to, such cursed 
causes ci miicfaief. But then if the punishment increases the 
sin, by what instrumept can the punishment be removed ? How 
shall we be pardoned and eased, when our remedies are con-* 
▼eried into causes of the sickness, and our antidotes are poison ? 
Here Uiere is a plain necessity of God's preventing grace; and 
if th^e be but a necessity of it, that is enough to ascertain us 
we shall have it: but unless God should begin to pardon us 
first, for nothing, and against our own dispositions, we see there 
is no help in us, nor for us. If we be not smitten, we are un- 
done : if we are smitten, we perii^ : and, as young Demarchus 
said of his love, when he was made master of his wish, Salvui, 
SUM, iquia pereo ; ti nan peream, plane inteream ; we may say 
of some of God's judgments, '' We perish when we are safe, 
because our sins are not smitten ; and if they be, then we are 
worse undone ;*' because we grow worse for being miserable, 
but we can be relieved only by a free mercy. For pardon is the 
way to pardon ; and when God gives us our penny, then w^ 
can work for another ; and a gift is the way to a grace, and all 
that we cap do towards it is but to take it in God's method. 
And tlus must needs be a great forwardness of forgivenew, when 
God's mercy gives the pardon, and the way to find it, and the 
hand to receive it, and the eye to search it, and the heart to 
desire it ; being busy and effective as Elijah's fire, which, in- 
teodiag to convert the sacrifice into its own more spiritual na* 
tofe of flsunes and purified substances, stood in the neighbor* 
hood of the fuel, and called forth its enemies, and licked up the 
hindering moisture, and the water of the trenches, and made 
the altar send forth a fantastic smoke before the sacrifice was 
M^Lindled. So is the preventing grace of God : it does all the 
work of our souls,' and makes its own way, and invites itself, 
and prepares its own lodging, and makes its own entertainment; 
it gives us precepts, and makes us able to keep them ; it enables 
oar iaoultieg, and excites our desires ; it provokes us to pray, 
and sanctifies our heart in prayer, and makes our prayer go 
forth to act, and the act does make the desire valid, and the 
desire does make the act certain and persevering : and both of 
then are the works of God. For more is received into the soul 
ffom without the soul, than does proceed from within the soul : 
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it is more for the soal to be moved and disposed, than to work 
when that is done ; as die passage from death to life is greater 
tbnn from life to action, especially since the action is owing to 
that caose that put in the first principle of life. 

These are the great degrees of God's forwardness and readi-^ 
Bess to forgive, for the expression of which no langnage is snffi* 
cient, bat God's own words describing mercj in all those di- 
mensions, which can signify to us its greatness and infinity. His 
mercy * is great,' his mercies * are many,' his mercy * reacheth 
Unto the heavens,' it ' fills heaven and earth,' it is * above all 
his works,' * it endureth for ever.' ' God pitieth us as a fadier 
doth his children ;' nay, he b * our Father,' and the same also 
is * the Father of mercies, and the God of all comfort ;' so that 
mercy and we have the same relation : and well it may be so, 
for we live and die together ; for as to man only God shows the 
mercy of forgiveness, so if God takes away his mercy, man 
shall be no more ; no more capable of felicity, or of any thing 
that is perfective of his condition or his person. Bat as GaA 
preserves man by his mercy, so his mercy hath all its operSr 
tions on man, and returns to its own centre, and incircumscrip* 
tion, and infinity, unless it issues forth on us. And therefore, 
besides the former great lines of the mercy of forgiveness, there 
is another chain, which but to produce, and tell its links, is to 
bpen a cabinet of jeweb, where every stone is as bright as a 
iktar, and every star is great as the sun, and shines for ever, un- 
less we shut our eyes, or draw the veil of obstinate and final 
iiins. 

' 1. God is long-sufiering, that is, long before he be angry; 
and yet God is provoked every day by the obstinacy of the 
Jews, and the folly of the heathens, and the rudeness and infi- 
delity of the Mahometans, and the negligence and vices of 
Christians : and he that can behold no impurity, is received in 
all places with perfumes of mushrooms, and garments spotted 
with the fiesh, and stained souls, and the actions and issues of 
misbelief, and an evil conscience, and with accursed sins that 
he hates, on pretence of religion which he loves ; and he it 
made a party against himself by our voluntary mistakes ; and 
men continue ten years, and twenty, and thirty, and fifty, in t 
course of sinning, and they grow eld with the Ticea of thsif 
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youth ; and yet God forbears to kill them, and to consign them 
over to an eternity of horrid pains, still expecting they should 
repent and be saved. 

2< Besides this long-sufferance and forbearing with an un-? 
wearied patience, God also excuses a sinner oftentimes, and 
takes a little thing for an excuse, so far as to move him to in- 
termedial favors first, and from thence to a final pardon. He 
passes by the sins of our youth with a huge easiness to pardon. 
If he be entreated and reconciled by the effective repentance of 
a vigorous manhood. He takes ignorance for an excuse : and 
in every degree of its being inevitable or innocent in its proper 
cause, it is also inculpable and innocent in its proper effects, 
though in their own natures criminal. ' But I found mercy of 
the Lord, because I did it in ignorance,' saith St. Paul. He 
pities our infirmities, and strikes off much of the account ou 
thai stock : the violence of a temptation and restlessness of ita 
motion, the perpetuity of its solicitation, the weariness of a 
man's spirit, the state of sickness, the necessity of secular 
affiurs, the public customs of a people, have all of them a power 
of pleading and prevailing towards some degrees of pardon and 
diminution before the throne of God. 

3. When God perceives himself forced to strike, yet then he 
takes, off his hand, and repents him of the evil : it is as if it 
were against him, that any of his creatures should fall under the 
strokes of an exterminating fury. 

4. When he is forced to proceed, he yet makes an end before 
be hath half done ; and is as glad of a pretence to pardon us, 
or to strike less, as if he himself had the deliverance, and not 
ve* When Ahab had but humbled himself at the word of the 
Lord, God was glad of it, and went with the message to the 
prophet himself, saying, ' Seest thou not how Ahab humbles 
himself?* What was the event of it? 'I will not bring the 
evil io his days ; but in his son's days the evil shall come on 
his house.' 

' 6. God forgets our sin, and puts it out of his remembrance; 
that is, he makes it as though it had never been, he makes pe- 
nitence tp be as pure as innocence to all the effects of pardon 
and glory : the memory of the sins shall not be on record, to 
be med to any after-act of disadvantage, and never shall re- 
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tarn, unless we force them cot of their secret places by iagfip 
titude and a new state of sinning. 

6. God sometimes gives pardon beyond all his revelatioiis 
and declared will, and provides suppletories of repentances, 
even then when he cuts a man off from the time of repentance, 
accepting a temporal death instead of an eternal ; that althougli 
the Divine anger might interrupt the growing of the firuits, yet 
in some cases, and to some persons, the death and the yery 
cutting off shall go no farther, but be instead of explicit and 
long repentances. Thus it happened to Uzzah, w1k> was smit- 
ten for his zeal, and died in severity for prevaricating the let- 
ter, by earnestness of spirit to serve the whole religion. Thus it 
was also in the case of the Corinthians, that died a temporal 
death for their indecent circumstances in receiving the holy 
sacrament : St. Paul, who used it for an argument to threalea 
diem into reverence, went no farther, nor pressed the argument 
to a sadder issue, than to die temporally. 

But these suppletories are but seldom, and they are also 
great troubles, and ever without comfort, and dispensed irre* 
gularly, and that not in the case of habitual sins, that we know 
of, or very great sins, but in single actions, or instances of a 
less malignity ; and they are not to be relied on, because there 
is no rule concerning them : but when they do happen, they 
magnify the infiniteness of God's mercy, which is commensurate 
to all our needs, and is not to be circumscribed by the limits of 
his own revelations. 

7. God pardons the greatest sinners, and hath left them on 
record : and there is no instance in the Scripture of the Divine 
forgiveness, but in such instances, the misery of which was a 
fit instrument to speak aloud the glories of God's mercies, and 
gentleness, and readiness to forgive. Such were St. Paul, a 
persecutor, — and St. Peter, that forswore his Master, — Mary 
Magdalene, with seven devils, — the thief on the cross, — Ma- 
nasses, an idolater, — David, a murderer and adulterer, — the 
Corinthian, for incest, — the children of Israel, for ten times 
rebelling against the Lord in the wilderness, with murmuring, 
and infidelity, and rebellion, and schism, and a golden calf, 
and open disobedience : and above all, 1 shall instance in the 
Pharisees among the Jews, who had sinned against the Holy 
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Grhxmi, as our bleased SaTioor intiinatesy and tells the parti- 
cular, namely, in saying that the Spirit of God, by which 
CSfariflt did work, was an evil spirit; and afterward they crnci* 
fied Christ ; so that two of the persons of the most holy Tri- 
nity y^&re openly and solemnly defied, and God had sent out a 
decree that they should be cut off : yet forty years' time, after 
all this, was left for their repentance, and they were called on 
bj arguments more persuasive and more excellent in that forty 
yaars, than all the nation had heard from their prophets, even 
fton Samuel to Zecharias. And Jonah thought he had reason 
cft his side to refuse to go to threaten Nineveh ; he knew God's 
IsBdemess in destroying his creatures, and that he should be 
tibovght to be but a false prophet ; and so it came to pass ac* 
«oiding to his belief. * Jonah prayed unto the Lord, and said, 
I piay thee. Lord, was not this my saying, when I was yet in 
mf country ? Therefore I fled ; for I knew thou wert a * gra- 
cious God and merciful, slow to anger, and of great kindness, 
aad repentest thee of the evil.' * He told beforehand what the 
svsnt would be, and he had reason to know it ; God proclaimed 
it in a cloud before the face of all Israel, and made it to be his 
Mme : Muerator et misericors Deus : * The Lord, the Lord 
God, merciful and gracious,'t &c. 

. You see the largeness of this treasure ; but we can see no end, 
kit we have not yet looked on the rare arts of conversion ; nor 
that Gk>d leaves the natural habit of virtues, even after the ac- 
ceptation is interrupted ; nor his working extra-regular miracles, 
hesides the sufficiency of Moses, and the prophets, and the New 
Testament; and thousands more, which we cannot consider 



' But this we can : when God sent an angel to pour plagqes 
en the earth, there were in their hands pkiaks aurea, ' golden 
fliials :' for the death of men is precious and costly, and it is 
an expense that God delights not in : but they were phials, 
that is, such vessels as out of them no great evil could come at 
once ; but it comes out with difficulty, sobbing and troubled as 
it passes forth ; it comes through a narrow neck, and the parts 
of it crowd at the port to get forth, and are stifled by each 

^ Jonahi iv* 2. f Exod, xxxiv. d. 
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other's neighborhood, and all strive to get out, but few cad 
pass ; as if God did nothing but threaten, and draw his judg« 
rnents to the mouth of the phial with a full body, and there 
made it stop itself. 

The result of this consideration is, that as we fear the Divine 
judgments, so we adore and love his goodness, and let the golden 
chains of the Divine mercy tie us to a noble prosecution of our 
duty and the interest of religion. For he is the worst of mem 
whom kindness cannot soften, nor endearment oblige, whom 
gratitude cannot tie faster than the bands of life and death. 
He is an ill-natured sinner, if he will not comply with th^ 
sweetnesses of heaven, and be civil to his angel-guardian, or 
observant of his patron God, who made him, and feeds him, 
and keeps all his faculties, and takes care of him, and endures 
his follies, and waits on him more tenderly than a nurse, more 
diligently than a client, who hath greater care of him than his 
father, and whose bowels yearn over him with more compassion 
than a mother ; who is bountiful beyond our need, and merciful 
beyond our hopes, and makes capacities in us to receive more. 
Fear is stronger than death, and love is more prevalent thaa 
fear, and kindness is the greatest endearment of love ; and yet 
to an ingenuous person, gratitude is greater than all these, and 
obliges to a solemn duty, when love fails, and fear is dull and 
inactive, and death itself is despised. But the man who is 
hardened against kindness, and whose duty is not made alive 
with gratitude, must be used like a slave, and driven like an 
ox, and enticed with goads and whips ; but must never enter 
into the inheritance of sons. Let us take heed ; for mercy la 
like a rainbow, which God set in the clouds to remember man- 
kind : it shines here as long as it is not hindered ; but we must 
never look for it after it is night, and it shines not in the other 
« world. If we refuse mercy here, we shall have justice to 
eternity. 
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TO THE 



MOST NOBLE AND VIRTUOUS PRINCESS, 

TBK 

LADY DUCHESS OF ORMOND, 

HER GRACE. 



HADAM, 

I PRESENT your Grace herewith a testimony of my ohedience, 
^d of your own zeal for the good of souls. You were, in your 
great charity, not only pleased to pardon the weakness of this dis- 
<X)iir8e,* but to hope it might serve as a memorial to those that 
need it, of the great necessity of living virtuously, and by the mea- 
sares of Christianity. Madam, you are too great and too good to 
luive any ambition for the things of this world ; but I cannot but 
observe, that in your designs for the other world, you, by your 
charity and zeal, adopt yourself into the portion of those ecclesi- 
astics, who humbly hope, and truly labor, for the reward that is 
promised to those wise persons who convert souls, if our prayers 
and your desires that every one should be profited in their eternal 
concerns, cast in a symbol towards this great work, and will give 
jou a title to that great reward ; but, Madam, when I received your 
commands for dispersing some copies of this sermon, I perceived it 
was too little to be presented to your eminence ; and if it were ac- 
companied with something else of the like nature, it might, with 
more profit, advance that end which your Grace so piously de- 

* This and the two following Discourses were preached at Christ 
Church, Dublin, and respectively entitled, ''The Righteousness 
Evangelical Described :" — ** The Christian's Conquest over the 
Body of Sin :" — ** Fides Formata ; or. Faith working by Love.'' 
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signed ; and, therefore, I have taken this opportunity to satisfy the. 
desire of some very honorahle and very reverend personages, who 
required that the two following sermons should also he made fit for 
the use of those who hoped to receive profit hy them. I humbly 
lay them all at your Grace's feet, begging of God, that even as 
many may receive advantages by the perusing of them, as either 
your Grace will desire, or he that preached them did intend. And 
if your Grace will accept of this first testimony of my concurrence 
with all the world that know you, in paying those great regards, 
which your piety so highly merits, I will endeavor hereafter, in 
some greater instance, to pursue the intentions of your zeal of souls, 
and, by such a service, endeavor to do more benefit to others, and 
by it, as by that which is most acceptable to your Grace, endear 
the obedience and services of, 

MADAM, 

Your Grace's most humble 

And obedient servant, 

JER. DOWN. 
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SUMMARY OF SERMON I. 

MATTHEW, CHAP. V. — VERSE 20. 

Rewards and punishments are the best sanction of laws ; 
«nd although their guardians sometimes strike softly in their 
execution of sad sentences, yet in the sanction they make no 
abatements, but so proportion the duty to the reward, and the 
punishment to the crime, that by these we can best tell what 
value the lawgiver puts on obedience. And therefore the law 
of Moses, whose rewards were merely temporal, could never 
make the comers thereunto perfect; but the superinduction of a 
better hope hath endeared a more perfect obedience. Christ 
haying brought life and immortality to light, &c. we are enabled 
to do all that God requires; and he requires all we can do: 
this enlarged on. 

llie matter required in the text is certainly very great ; for it 
is to be more righteous than the Scribes and Pharisees, more 
holy than the doctors of the law, more virtuous than some that 
were prophets and high priests, &c. : this topic enlarged on. 
' Here then we have two things to consider ; 1. what was the 
righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees ; 2. how far that is 
to be exceeded by the righteousness of Christians. 

1. Concerning the first ; we need not be so nice in the ob- 
servation of these words, as to take notice that Christ does not 
name the Sadducees, though there may be something in it : this 
explained. 

The Pharisees obeyed the commandments in the letter, not 
in the spirit : they minded what God spake, but not what he 
iatended : they were busy in the outward works of the hand, 
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but incurious of the affections and choice of the heart : this topic 
enlarged on. 

2. In moral duties/ where God expressed himself more 
plainly, they made no commentary of kindness, but regarded 
the prohibition so nakedly^ that if they stood clear of that 
hated name which was set down in Moses*s tables, they gave 
themselves a liberty, in many instances, of the same kindred 
and alliance : this illustrated. 

B. They placed their righteousness in negatrres, they would 
not commit what was forbidden, but they cared little for. die 
tBclttded poBitiye duty ; and the omission of good actions did 
not iMich trouble them. 

4, Still worse than this, they broke Moses's tables into pieees, 
•nd gathering up the fragments, took to themselves what pait 
of duty they pleased, but let the rest alone. Lastly, St. Austin 
nunmed up the difference between j^mrisaical and evmngelical 
righteousness in two words, timor and amor : they served theGk)d 
of their Cathers m the spirit of fear ; we worship the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ in the spirit of love and of adoption. 
Hence they would do, 1. all that they thought they lawfully 
could do : 2. they would do nothing but vdiat waai expressly 
commanded. 

This was the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, and 
of their disciples the Jews, which our Saviour reproves, and 
calls us on to a new righteousness, that of God, the law of the 
apirit of life, &c. : it concerns us therefore to look after 
the measures of this ; it being a question of life and death 
eternal. 

Now concerning this, we shall do very much amiss if we take 
our account from the manners and practices of the many who 
call themselves Christians ; for there are the old and the new 
Pharisees, Indeed it would be well if it were no worse. But 
the world is too full of Christians, whose righteousness is veff 
little and their iniquities very great. But let us leave off cohk 
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pkiniog, and go to the rule, and describe the oecealary mea- 
sures of righteousness eyangelical. 

!• Therefore, when it is said, that our righteoumeu must ex*- 
ceed thai of the Scribes and Pharisees, let us first take notice, 
by way of precognition, that it must be at least so much : we 
must keep the letter of the whole moral law : we must not do less 
thaa the Pharisees, who did the outward work, &q. : this topic 
enlai^ed on. 

This much being supposed, our question is, how much more 
must we do ? And the first measure is this : whatsoever can 
be signified and ministered to by the body, in that the heart or 
spirit of a man must be the principal actor. We must not give 
alms without a charitable soul, nor suffer martyrdom but in 
love and obedience : and when we say our prayers, we mispend 
our time, unless our mind ascend up to God on the wings of 
desire, for desire is the life of prayer : this enlarged on. Solemn 
{srayers, and the sacraments, and the assemblies of the faithful, 
and fasts, and acts of external worship, are the solemnities and 
rites of religion ; but the religion of a Christian is in the heart 
Snd spirit. Tnie it is, God works in us his graces by the 
lacrament ; but we must dispose ourselves to a reception of the 
Divine blessing by moral instruments. 

2. The righteousness evangelical must exceed that of the 
Scribes and Pharisees by extension of our obedience to things of 
the same signification. There must be a commentary of kindness 
in vnderstanding the laws of Chrbt. We must understand all 
God's meaning ; we must secure his service ; we roust be far 
removed from the dangers of his displeasure. And therefore 
our righteousness must be the purification and perfection of 
the spirit; so that it will be nothing for us not to commit 
adultery, unless our eyes be chaste and our desires clean. A 
Christian must not be lustful ; and therefore he must not feed 
high, nor drink deep ; for these things make provision for lust: 
this topic enlarged on. 
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3. Of the same consideration also it is^ tliat we ondentaad 
Christ's commandmeots to extend our doty, not only to what is 
named, and what is not named, of the same nature and design ; 
but that we abstain from all such things as are like onto sins. 
Of this nature there are many; as all yiolence of passion, 
gaming, prodigality of our time, indecency of action, easiness 
to believe evil of others, curiosity of diet, excess in ornaments, 
Sic. He is dull of hearing indeed, who understands not the voice 
of God, unless it be clamorous in an .express and loud com- 
mandment. Thus much concerning the first sort of measures of 
Christian righteousness ; those of caution a^ negative duty. 
But there are greater things yet behind. 

4. The fourth thing noted therefore is, that Christian lig^iSe^ 
ousness must be universal ; not a little knot of hcly actions 
scattered in our lives, and drawn into a sum at the day of 
judgment, but it must be a state of holiness. One duty cannot 
be changed or interposed for another ; and three virtues will not 
make amends for one remaining vicec this topic fally en- 
larged on. 

5. Lastly, pharisaical righteousness was the product of 
fear; and therefore what they must needs do, that they would 
do ; but no more. But the righteousness evangelical is pro- 
duced by love, managed by choice, cherished by delight and 
fair experiences. Christians are a willing people; and no man 
hath this righteousness, if he resolves to take all the liberty 
that is merely lawful, or to do no more than is just com- 
manded him : the reasons of which are plain : for, 1. The 
Christian that resolves to do every thing that is lawful will 
many times run into danger and inconvenience ; and the lines 
of right and wrong are so nice, that he will often pass into 
what is unlawful imperceptibly. 2. He that will do all that 
he thinks he may lawfully do, need have an infallible guide 
always by him, to answer every case of conscience ; for if 
he should be mistaken, his error is his crime, and not hk 
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excuse. 3. He caonot be innoceat, so long as there are in 
the world so many bold temptations and presumptuous actions, 
so many scandals, and so much ignorance of the things of God, 
so many things that are suspicious, and of evil report, &c. 
4. Besides all this, he that thus stands on his terms with God, 
and so husbands his duty, will never be exemplary in his 
life, ' or grow in grace, and therefore will never enter into 
glory. 

And the case is very similar with them that resolve to do no 
more good than is commanded them : for no man does do all 
that is commanded him at all times ; therefore he that will not, 
sometimes do something more, besides that he hath no love and 
holy seal, can never make any amends towards the reparation 
of his failings ; &c. 

We must also know, that in keeping God's commandments, 
every degree of internal duty is under them ; and therefore, 
whatever we do, we must do it as well as we can : this topic 
enlarged on. 

To this description of Christian righteousness as above, and 
opposed to the pharisaical, it must be jadded, that our blessed 
Saviour*s precept is to be extended to the direct degrees of our 
duty. We must do more duties ; and we must do them better. 
And though this be understood of the internal affection, be- 
cause that must never be abated (for God is always to be 
loved and served with all our heart) ; yet, concerning the degrees 
of external duty, as prayers, alms, and the like, we are tied 
to a greater excellency in this degree, than were the Scribjes 
and Pharisees. Farther consideration extended to this inquiry, 
namely, to how much more of external duty Christians are thus 
obliged. The sum of all declared to be ; that the righteous- 
ness evangelical is the same as that which the ancients called 
*' to lead an apostolical life :" this enlarged on to the end. 
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SERMON I. 

THE RIGHTEOUSNESS EVANGELICAL 

DESCRIBED. 



MATTHBW9 CHAP. V.-0-YBRSB 20. 

For I say unto you, that except your righteoasnen exceed tiie 
righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no eaie 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

Rewards and punishments are the best sanction of laws ; 
and although the guardians of laws strike sometimes with the 
softest part of the hand |o their executions of sad sentences, yet 
in the sanction they make no abatements, but so proportion the 
duty to the reward, and the punishment to the crime, thathy 
these we can best tell what value the lawgiver puts on the obe- 
dience. Joshua put a great rate on the taking of Kiriatfa- 
Sepher, when the reward of the service was his daughter and a 
dower ; but when the young men ventured to fetch David the 
waters of Bethlehem, they had nothing but the praise of dieir 
boldness, because their service was no more than the satislic- 
tion of a curiosity. But as lawgivers, by their rewards, dedafe 
the value of the obedience, so do subjects also, by the grandev 
of what they expect, set a value on the law and the lawgifer» 
and do their services accordingly. 

And, therefore, the law of Moses, whose endearment wis 
nothing but temporal goods and transient evils, * could neftr 
make the comers thereunto perfect ;' but the eireio'aywTi) c^r- 
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Toyot iXwlboSf * the superinduction of a better hope,'* bath en- 
deared a more perfect obedience. When Christ brought life 
and immortality to light through the gospel, and hath promised 
to OS things greater than all our explicit desires, bigger than 
the thoughts of our heart, then ^yy i^ofiev rf Ge^, saith the 
Apostle, * then we draw near to God ;' and bj these we are 
enabled to do all that God requires, and then be requires all 
that we can do ; more love and more obedience than he did of 
those who, — for want of these helps, and these revelations, and 
these promises, wbicb we have, but they had not, — were but 
imp^ect persons, and could do but little more than human 
services. Christ hath taught us more, and given us more, and 
promised to us more, than ever was in the world known or be- 
lieved bAre him ; and by the strengths and confidence of these, 
thrusts OS forward in a holy and wise economy ; and plainly 
declares^ that we must serve him by the measures of a new 
love, do him honor by wise and material glorifications, be 
anited to God by a new nature, and made alive by a new birth, 
and fulfil all righteousness ; to be humble and meek as Christ, 
to be merciful as our heavenly -Father is, to be pure as God is 
pure, to be partakers of the Divine nature, to be wholly re- 
newed in the frame and temper of our mind, to become people 
of a new heart, a direct new creation, new principles, and a 
■ew being, to do better than all the world before us ever did, 
to love God more perfectly, to despise the world more gene- 
rously, to contend for the faith more earnestly ; for all this is but 
a 'proper and a just consequent of the great promises, which 
oar blessed Lawgiver came to publish and effect for all the 
world of believers and disciples. 

The matter which is here required, is certainly very great ; 
for it Is to be more righteous than the Scribes and Pharisees ; 
more holy than the doctors of the law, than the leaders of the 
synagogue, than the wise princes of the sanhedrim ; more 
righteous than some that were prophets and high priests, than 
some that kept the ordinances of the law without blame ; men 
that lay in sackcloth, and fasted much, and prayed more, and 
made religion and the study of the law the work of their lives : 
tfris was very much ; but Christians must do more. 

• Heb. vii. 19. 
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Nanc te marmorenin pro tempore fecirons; at ta. 
Si foetnra gregem suppleTerit, aareus esto. 

' They did well, and we must do better ; their, houses weie 
. marble, but our roofs must be gilded and fuller of glory. Bui 
as the matter is very great, so the necessity of it is the greatest 
in the world. It must be so, or it will be much worse : unless 
it be thus, we shall never see the glorious face of God. Here 
it concerns us to be wise and fearful ; for the matter is not a 
question of an oaken garland, or a circle of bays, and a yellow 
riband : it is not a question of money or land ; nor of the vainer 
rewards of popular noises, and the uotclisceming sufiragea of th^ 
people, who are contingent judges of good and evil: but it is 
the great stake of life eternal. We cannot be Christians, un- 
less we be righteous by the new measures : the righteomness ci 
the kingdom is now the only way to enter into it ; for the sea- 
tence is fixed, and the judgment is decretory, and the Judge 
infallible, and the decree irreversible : ' For I say unto you/ 
said Christ, * unless your righteousness exceed the righteousness 
of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in nowise enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.' 

Here, then, we have two things to consider. 1. What was 
the righteousness of the .Scribes and Pharisees. 2. How for 
that is to be exceeded by the righteousness of Christians. 

1. Concerning the first. I will not be so nice in the obser- 
vation of these words, as to take notice that Christ does not 
name the Sadducees, but the Scribes and Pharisees, though 
there may be something in it: the Sadducees were called ** Car 
raim," from cara, ** to read ;" for they thought it religion to 
spend one-third part of their day in reading their Scriptures, 
whose fulness they so admired, they would admit of no sup- 
pletory traditions : but the Pharisees were called " Thanaim," 
that is, bevTepd/rai, they added to the word of God words of 
their own, as the church of Rome does at this day ; they and 
these fell into an equal fate ; while they ' taught for doctrinef 
the commandments of men,' they prevaricated the righteousness 
of God : what the church of Rome, to evil purposes, hath 
done in this particular, may be demonstrated in due time and 
place ; but what false and corrupt glosses, under the specious 
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title of the tradition of their fathers, the Pharisees had intro- 
duced, our blessed Saviour reproves, and are now to be repre- 
sented as the itpnwapdbtiyfia, that you may see that righteous- 
ness, beyond which all they must go, that intend that heaven 
should be their journey's end. 

The Pharisees obeyed the commandments in the letter, not 
in the spirit : they minded what God spake, but not what he 
intended : they were busy in the outward work of the hand, but 
incurious of the affections and choice of the heart. 'T/ueir 
w&pta ' aapKiKdn v€Po^KaT€f said Justin Martyr to Tryphon the 
Jew, ** Ye understand all things carnally ;" that is, they I'ested 
ip wXAff^an thaffitlat, as Nazianzen calls it, '* in the outward 
work of piety," which not only Justin Martyr, but St. Paul 
calls * cmmality,' not meaning a carnal appetite, but a carnal 
service.* Their error was plainly this : they never distinguished 
duties natural from duties relative; that is, whether it were 
commanded for itself, or in order to something that was better ; 
whether it were a principal grace, or an instrumental action : 
so God was served in the letter, they did not much inquire into 
his purpose : and, therefore, they were curious to wash their 
'hands, but cared not to purify their hearts ; they would give 
alms, but hate him that received it; they would go to the 
temple, but did not revere the glory of God that dwelt there 
between the cherubim ; they would fast, but not mortify their 
lusts ; they would say good prayers, but not labor for the grace 
they prayed for. This was just as if a man should run on his 
master's errand, and do no business when he came there. They 
might easily have thought, that by the soul only a man ap- 
proaches to God, and draws the body after it ; but that no 
WBshiiig or corporal services could unite them and the shechi- 
nah together, no such thing could make them like to God, who 
is the Prince of Spirits. They did as the dunces in Pythago- 
ras's school, who,-— when their master had said Fabis absti" 
netOf by which he intended, '* they should not ambitiously seek 
for magistracy," — they thought themselves good Pythagoreans 
if they ''did not eat beans ;" and they would be sure to put 
their right foot first into the shoe, and their left foot into the 

* Gal. iii. 3. and vi. 12, 13. Phil. iii. 34. 
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wmter, and sopposed they had done enoogfa ; tfaongh if they bad 
not been fools, they would hare understood their masier'i 
meaning to have been, that they should put nKHre afieetioiis t9 
labor and trayel, and less to their pleasure and recreation ; and 
so it was with the Pharisee : for as the Chaldees taught their 
morality by mystic words, and the Eg3^tian8 by hieroglyphics, 
and the Greeks by fables ; so did €k>d by rites and ceremonies 
external, leading them by the hand to the porities of the heart, 
and by the services of the body to the obedience of the spirit; 
which because they would not understaud^ they thought they 
had done enough in the observation of the letter. 

S. In moral duties, where God expressed himself more 
plainly, they made no commentary of kindness, but regarded 
the prohibition so nakedly, and divested of all antecedents, coo- 
sequents, similitudes, and proportions, that if they stood ckv 
of that hated name which was set down in Moses's tables, they 
gave themselves liberty, in many instances, of the same kindred 
and alliance. If they abstained from murder, they thought it 
very well, though they made no scruple of murdering their bro- 
ther's fame : they would not cut his Uiroat, but they would oaU 
him fool, or invent lies in secret, and publish his disgrace 
openly : they would not dash out his brains, but they would 
be extremely and unreasonably angry with him : they would 
not steal their brother's money, but they would oppress him io 
crafty and cruel bargains. The commandment forbade them to 
commit adultery ; but because fornication was not named, ^ey 
made no scruple of that ; and being commanded to honor their 
father and their mother, they would give them good words and 
fair observances ; but because it was not named that they shoaM 
maintain them in their need, they thought they did well enoagh 
to pretend corban, and let their father starve. 

3. The Scribes and Pharisees placed their righteousness in 
negatives: they would not commit what was forbidden, but 
they cared but little for the included positive, and the omiasioai 
of good actions did not much trouble them ; they would not 
hurt their brother in a forbidden instance, but neither would they 
do him good according to the intention of the commandment. 
It was a great innocence if they did not rob the poor, — ^thefi 
they were righteous men ; but they thought themselves not ' 
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iDEch concerned to acquire that godlike excellency, a philan* 
thropy and love to all mankind. Whosoever blasphemed Ood 
was to be put to death ; but be that did not glorify Ood as he 
oogfaty they were unconcerned for him, and let him alone. He 
that spake against Moses, was to die without mercy ; but against 
the anbitioos and the covetous, against the proud man and the 
UBmerciful, they made no provisions. 

Virtus est yitiom (hgere, et sapientia prima 
Staltitia caruisse.* 

They accounted themselves goodj not for doing good, but for 
doing no evil ; that was the sum of their theology. 

4. They had one thing more as bad as all this : they broke 
Moses's tables into pieces, and, gathering up the fragments, took 
to themselves what part of duty they pleased, and let the rest 
alone ; for it was a proverb amongst the Jews, Qui operam dat 
pneeqfto, liber est a pnecepto ; that is, '' if he chooses one po- 
sitive commandment for his business, he may be less careful in 
any of the rest.'' Indeed, they said also. Qui multiplicat k- 
gemtmultiplicat vitam; ** He that multiplies the law, increases 
life :*' that is, if he did attend to more good things, it was so 
much the better, but the other was well enough ; but as for unir 
venal obedience, that was not the measure of their righteous- 
new ; for they taught that God would put our good works and 
bad into the balance, and according to the heavier scale, give a 
portion in the world to come ; so that some evil they would 
allow to themselves and their disciples, always provided it was 
less than the good they did. They would devour widows' 
houses, and make it up by long prayers ; they would love 
their nation, and hate their prince ; offer sacrifice, and curse 
Caesar in their heart ; advance Judaism, and destroy hu- 
manity. 

Lastly: St. Austin summed up the difference between the 
Pharisaical and evangelical righteousness in two words ; Brevis 
differentia inter legem et evangelium ; timar et amor. They 
served the God of their fathers ' in the spirit of fear,' and we 
wofShip the Father of our Lord Jesus ' in the spirit of love/ 
and by the spirit of adoption. And as this slavish principle of 

* Hor. £p. i. 1.41. 
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theirs was the cause of all their former imperfections^ so it 
finally and chiefly expressed itself in these two particulars : — 
1. they would do all that they thought they lawfully could 
do : 2. they would do nothing but what was expressly com'- 
manded. 

This was the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, and 
their disciples, the Jews ;* which, because our blessed Saviour 
reproves, not only as imperfect then, but as criminal now, 
calling us on to a new righteousness, the righteousness of God, 
to the law of the Spirit of life, to the kingdom of God, and the 
proper righteousness thereof, — it concerns us, in the next place, 
to look after the measures of this, ever remembering that it is 
infinitely necessary that we should do so ; and men do not ge- 
nerally know, or not consider, what it is to be a Christian ; 
they understand not what the Christian law forbiddeth or com- 
mandetb. But as for this in my text, it is, indeed, our great 
measure ; but it is not a question of good and better, but (tf 
good and evil, life and death, salvation and damnation ; for 
unless our righteousness be weighed by new weights, we shall 
be found too light, when God comes to weigh the actions of all 
the world ; and unless we be more righteous than they; we 
* shall in nowise,' that is, on no other terms in the world, * enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.' 

Now concerning this, we shall do very much amiss, if we 
take our measures by the manners and practices of the maliy 
who call themselves Christians ; for there are, as Nazianzen 
expresses it, the ol totc kqI vvv ^apiaawt, ** the old and the new 
Pharisees." I wish it were no worse amongst us ; and that all 
Christians were indeed righteous as they were ; est aliquid pro- 
dire tenus; it would not be just nothing. But I am sure that 
to bid defiance to the laws of Christ, to laugh at religion, to 
make a merriment at the debauchery and damnation of omr 
brother, is a state of evil worse than that of the Scribes and 
Pharisees ; and yet, even among such men, how impatient would 
they be, and how unreasonable would they think you to be, if 
you should tell them, that there are no present hopes or possi- 
bility, that, in this state they are in, they can be saved ! 

* Sed fieelzebulis callida commenta Christus destruit. 
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Omnes videmar nobis esse bellali 
£t festivi saperdae, cmn simas ffawpoL^ 

But the world is too full of Christians, whose righteousness 
is very little, and their iniquities very great; and now-a-days, 
a Christian is a man that comes to church on Sundays, and on 
the week following will do shameful things ; 

Passim corves seqnifnr, festaque lufoqne, 
Securns quo pes ferat, atque ex tempore vi?it ; 

being, according to the Jewish proverbial reproof, as so many 
Mephibosheths : discipuli sapientum, qui incesm pudefaciuni 
prcBceptorem suum ; *' their master teaches them to go uprightly, 
but they still show their lame leg, and shame their master;" as 
if a man might be a Christian, and yet be the vilest person in 
the world, doing such things for which the laws of men have 
provided smart and shame, and the laws of God have threatened 
the intolerable pains of an insufferable and never-ending damna- 
tion. Example here cannot be our rule, unless men were much 
better; and, as long as men live at the rate they do, it will be 
to little purpose to talk of exceeding the righteousness of the 
Scribes and Pharisees; but because it must be much better with 
us all, or it will be very much worse with us at the latter end» 
I shall leave complaining, and go to the rule, and describe the 
necessary and unavoidable measures of the righteousness evan- 
gelical, without which we can never be saved. 

1. Therefore, when it is said our * righteousness must exceed 
that of the Scribes and Pharisees,' let us first take notice, by 
way of precognition, that it must at least be so much ; we must 
keep the letter of the whole moral law ; we must do all that 
lies before us, all that is in our hand : and therefore opyid^cffOai , 
which signifies ''to be religious," the grammarians derive hwo 
rov x«^pos op^yeffOac, '' from reaching forth the hand :" the out- 
ward work must be done ; and it is not enough to say, " My 
heart is right, but my hand went aside." Prudentius saith that 
St* Peter wept so bitterly, because he did not confess Christ 
openly, whom he loved secretly. 

* Yar. ap. Non. c. ii« n« 829. 
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Flevit negator deniqae 
Ex ore prolapsom nefiis. 
Cam mens maneret innocens, 
Animasqae serrftrit fidem. 

A right heart alone will not do it ; or rather, the heart k not 
right, when the hand is wrong. ' If a man strikes his iieiglibor« 
and says. Am not I in jest ? it is folly and shame to him,' said 
Solomon. For, once for all, let us remember this, that Chris- 
tianity is the most profitable, the most useful, and the most 
bountiful institution in the whole world; and the best defisitkm 
I can give of it is this ; — It is the wisdom of God broagktdowB 
among us, to do good to men, and therefore we mustnotdokfli 
than the Pharisees, who did the outward work ; at least, let m 
be sure to do all the work that is laid before us in the oomuuMi-* 
ments. And it is strange that this should be needful to be 
pressed amongst Christians, whose religion reqaires ao very 
much more. But so it is, on a pretence that we most serve God 
with the mind, some are such fools as to think that it is enoogfa 
to have a good meaning. Iniquum perpol verbum €$i, * btm 
vuU/ nui qui benefacit. And because we must serve Ood ia 
the spirit, therefore they will not serve God with their 'bodies; 
and because they are called on to have the power and the lifo 
of godliness, they abominate all external works as mere &rm8 ; 
and because the true fast is to abstain firom sin, therefore thej 
will not abstain from meat and drink, even when they are cobh 
manded ; which is just as if a Pharisee, being taught the. cir- 
cumcision of the heart, should refuse to circumcise hie Oedk I 
and as if a Christian, being instructed in the excellenoea of spi" 
ritual communion, should wholly neglect the sacramental ; thai 
is, because the soul is the life of man, therefore it is fitting to 
die in a humor, and Jay aside the body. Tbb is a taking away 
the subject of the question ; for our inquiry is, — how we shoald 
keep the commandments ; how we are to do the work that lies 
before us, by what principles, with what intention, in what 
degrees, after what manner, ut bonum bene fiat ^ ** that the good 
thing be done well." This, therefore, must be presupposed : wt 
must take care that even our bodies bear a part in our spiritual 
services. Our voice and tongue, our hands and our feet, and 
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our rery bowels must be servants of God, and do the work of 
the commandments. 

This being ever supposed, our question is, how much more 
we most do ? and the first measure is this, — whatsoever can be 
signified and ministered to by the body, the heart and the spirit 
of a man must be the principal actor. We must not give alms 
without a charitable Soul, nor suffer martyrdom but in love 
and in obedience ; and when we say our prayers, we do but 
mispend our time, unless our mind ascend up to Grod on the 
wiagB of desire. 

Desire is the life of prayer ; and if you indeed desire what 
yoa pray for, you will also labor for what you desire : and if 
yoE find it otherwise with yourselves, your coming to church is 
hut like the Pharisees going up to the temple to pray. If 
your heart be not present, neither will God ; and then there is 
a sound of men and women between a pair of dead walls, from 
whence, because neither God nor your souls are present, you 
mast needs go home without a blessing. 

Bot this measure of evangelical righteousness is of principal 
lenuurk in all the rites and solemnities of religion ; and intends 
to say this, that Christian religion is something that is not seen, 
it is the hidden man of the heart ; earl res Qeos it^boy, '< it is 
Qod that dwells within ;" and true Christians are men, who, 
as the Chaldee oracle said, are nokvy eaaAfievoi vovy, "clothed 
with a great deal of mind." And, therefore, those words of 
the propiiet Rosea, Et hquar ad cor ejus, " I will speak unto 
hii heart,*', is a proverbial expression, signifying to speak spirit* 
aal comforts, and, in the mystical sense, signifies ehayyeXlSeip^ 
*io preach the gospel :' where the Spirit is the preacher, and 
the heart is the disciple, and the sermon is of righteousness, and 
peace* and joy in the Holy Ghost. Our service to God must 
not be in outward works and scenes of religion, it must be 
someiUiing by which we become like to God ; the Divine pre* 
fegmtive must extend beyond the outward man, nay, even be-^ 
yimd the mortification of corporal vices; the Spirit of God 
mttst go in trabis eraggitudinem, and mollify all our secret 
pride, and ingenerate in us a true humility, and a Christian 
meekness of spirit, and a divine charity. For in the gospel, 
wfcea Ood enjoins any external rite or ceremony, the outward 
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work is always the less principal. For there is a bodily and a 
carnal part, an outside, and a cabinet of religion in Christianity 
itself. When we are baptised, the purpose of God is, thiat we 
cleanse ourselves from all pollution of the flesh and spirit, and 
then we are, indeed, Kadapol 6\oi, ** clean all over.'' And when 
we communicate, the commandment means that we shonld be 
made one spirit with Christ, and should live on him, beUeriiig 
his word, praying for his Spirit, supported with his hope, re- 
freshed by his promises, recreated by his comforts, and wholly, 
and in all things, conformable to his life ; - that is the trtte com- 
munion. The sacraments are not made for sinners^ until they 
do repent ; they are the food of our souls, but our souls must 
be alive unto God, or else they cannot eat. It is good to 
' confess our sins,' as St. James says, and to open our wounds 
to the ministers of religion ; but they absolve none but such as 
are truly penitent. 

Solemn prayers, and the sacraments, and the assemblies of 
the faithful, and fasting days, and acts of external worship, are 
the solemnities and rites of religion ; but the religion of a 
Christian is in the heart and spirit. And this is that by whieh 
Clemens Alexandrinus defined the righteousness of a Christia*, 
^iKaioavvri avfi<^iavla twv Tfjs \pv\fi$ /lep&r* ** all the parts and 
faculties that make up a man, must make up our religion :^ 
but the heart is domus principalis^ it is 'Hhe court ** of thfe 
great King ; and he is properly served with interior graces 
and moral virtues, with a humble and a good mind, with k 
bountiful heart and a willing soul, and these will command 
the eye, and give laws to the band, and make the shouldeis 
stoop; but amma cujusque est quisque; ^' a man's soul is the 
man," and so is his religion ; and so you are bound to under- 
stand it. 

True it is, God works in us his graces by the sacrament ; 
but we must dispose ourselves to a reception of the Drrine 
blessing by moral instruments. The soul is ovvepyos ry Oey, 
* it must work together with God ;' and the body works to* 
gether with the soul : but no external action can purify the 
soul, because, its nature and operations being spiritual, it caa 
no more be changed by a ceremony or an external solemnity^ 
than an angel can be caressed with sweetmeats, or a man'f 
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belly can be filled witb music or long orations. The sum ia 
thia : no Christian does his duty to God but he that serves him 
with all his heart : and although it becomes us to fulfil all 
righteonsnessy even the external also ; yet that which makes 
na gracious in his eyes, is not the external ; it is the love of 
the hearty and the real change of the mind, and obedience of 
the spirit ; that is the first great measure of the righteousness 
evangelical. 

£• The righteousness evangelical must exceed that of the 
Scribes and Pharisees by extension of our obedience to things 
of the same signification : Leges nan ex verbis^ sed ex menie 

says the law.* There must be a commentary of 
in understanding the laws of Christ. We must under- 
afca&d all God's meaning; we must secure his service; we must 
be -far removed from the dangers of his displeasure; and, 
therefore, our righteousness must be the purification and the 
perfection of the spirit. So that it will be nothing for us not to 
OMomit adultery, unless our eyes and hands be chaste, and the 
desires be clean. A Christian must not look on a woman to 
Inst after her. « He must hate sin in all dimensions, and in all 
distances, and in every angle of its reception. A Christian 
mnai not sin, and he must not be willing to sin if he durst. He 
nvst not be lustful, and therefore he must not feed high, ncnr 
drink deep, for these make provisions for lust : and, amongst 
Chriatians, great eatings and drinkings are acts of uncleanness 
ga well as of intemperance ; and whatever ministers to sin, and 
is 4lie way of it, it partakes of its nature and its curse. 
. For it is remarkable that in good and evil the case is greatly 
different* Mortification (e. g.) is a duty of Christianity ; but 
there is no law concerning the instruments of it. We are not 
ccMnmanded to roll ourselves on thorns, as St. Benedict did; or 
|o bum our flesh, like St. Martinian ; or to tumble in snows, 
.St. Francis ; or in poob of water, with St. Bernard. A 
may chew aloes, or lie on the ground, or wear sackcloth, 
if be have a mind to it, and if he finds it good in his circum-> 
liances and to his purposes of mortification ; but, it may be, 
he may do it alone by the instrumentalities of fear and love i 

. * De Legibns, 
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and 80 the thing be done, no special instrnnent is under a eom- 
mand. But although the instruments of virtue are free, yet 
instruments and ministries of vice are not. Not only the wm w 
forbidden, but all the ways that lead to it. The instnuBents 
of virtue are of themselves indifferent, that is, not natarally, 
but good only for their relation's sake, and in order to theb 
end. But the instruments of vice are of themselyes vicioas; 
they are part of the sin, they have a share in the fantastie plea* 
sure, and they begin to estrange a man's heart from God, and 
are directly in the prohibition. For we are commanded to fly 
from temptation, to pray against it, ' to abstain from all ap* 
pearances of evil,' * to make a covenant with our eiyei^* * to 
pluck them out,' if there be need. And if Christians do not 
nnderstand the commandments to this extension of significatioD, 
they will be innocent only by the measures of human laws, 
but not by the righteousness of God. 

3. Of the same consideration it is also that we undenrtaadi 
Christ's commandments to extend our duty, not only to what 
is named, and what is not named of the same nature and de« 
sign ; but that we abstain from all such things as are like to 
sins. Of this nature there are many. All violencea of panioB^ 
irregularities in gaming, prodigality of our time, indeoency of 
action, doing thingjs unworthy of our birth or our professiea, 
aptness to go to law ; ambitus, or a fierce prosecution even of 
honorable employments ; misconstruction of the words and 
actions of our brother ; easiness to believe evil of others ; will* 
ingness to report the evil which we hear ; curiosity of diety 
peevishness towards servants, indiscreet and importune stand- 
ing for place, and all excess in ornaments ; for even thia little 
instance is directly prohibited by the Christian and royal lanr 
of charity, ^or aydwri oh xepirepeverai, saith St. Paul; the 
word is a word hard to be understood ; we render it well enongll^ 
* charity vaunteth not itself ;' and on this St. Basil saya^ that 
an ecclesiastic person (and so every Christian in his proportion) 
ought not to go in splendid and vain ornaments ; nAi> ymp I 
ft^ bia 'XpelaVf 6XKa hia KaWtnriafiOP xa|MiXafij3aycrac, w 
lx<« Karifyopiav ** Every thing that is not wisely useful ov 
portioned to the state of the Christian, but ministers only to 
vanity, is a part of this irc/Mrfpeocd9af/' it is a < vanntinf / 
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which the charity and the grace of a Christian does not well 
endure. These things are like to sins ; they are of a suspicions 
pature* and not easily to he reconciled to the righteousness 
evwgelical. It is no wonder if Christianity be nice and cnri* 
008 ; it is the cleanness and the purification of. the soul» and 
Christ intends to present his church to God fi^ircXoy gal it/jtufjo^ 
Tftr^ ' without qK>t or wrinkle, or any such thing.' N. B. &r 
aauf tMch thing. If there be any irregularity that is less than a 
wiiaUe, the eyangelical righteousness does not allow it. These 
are auch things, which, if men will stand to defend, possibly a 
modest reproyer may be more ashamed than an impudent of- 
fender. If I see a person apt to quarrel, to take every thing 
in an ill sense, to resent an error deeply, to reprove it bitterly^ 
to remember it tenaciously, to repeat it frequently, to upbraid 
it unhandsomely, I think I have great reason to say, that this 
person does not do what becomes the sweetness of a Christian 
spirit. If it be replied, it is no where forbidden to chide an 
offaading person, and that it cannot be a fault to understand 
wkuk a thing is said or done amiss ; I cannot return an an- 
S«w» but by saying, that suppose nothing of it were a sin, 
yet that every thing of it is so like a sin, that it is the worse 
for tl; and that it were better not to do so; at least I think 
so» and so ought you too, if you be curious of your eternal 
iateieat : a little more tenderness here would do well. I can- 
aat say that this dress, or this garment, or this standing for 
fdaee, ia the direct sin of pride ; but I am sure it looks like it 
ia e oBM i persons ; at least, the letting it alone is much better, 
aad m very like humility. And certain it is, that he is dull o€ 
hearing who understands not the voice of God, unless it be 
danorons in aa express and a loud commandment, pro- 
olainMd with trumpets and clarions on Mount Sinai ; but a 
BdUiiig and an obedknt ear understands the still voice of Christ, 
and is ready to obey his meaning at half a word ; and that ia 
the righteousness evangelical. It not only abstains from sirn 
nam^df and sins implied, but from the beginnings and instru* 
of sin ; and from whatsoever is like it. The Jews wera 
haters of swine on pretensions of the Mosaic rites, 
thai they would not so much as name a swine, but called il 
nmi ISrip dnber aeker, another thing. And thus the Bomaas^ 
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an their auguries, used alterum for wm bonum. Tlie smiik of 
this St. Paul* translates to a Christian duty : ^ Let not lbmic»- 
tion be so much as named among you» ws wpiwop iyrtiU Jtyi^i, 
as is comely amongst Christians ;' that is, come not near « 
foul thing ; speak not of it ; let it be wholly bfinished fifen 
all your conversation; for this niceness and curiosity 4>f duty 
* becometh saints/ and is an instance of the righteousness evaih 
gelical. 

I have now done with the first sort of measures of .the Chris- 
tian righteousness : these, which are the matter of our negtttife 
duty, these are the measures of our caution and our first inno- 
cence. But there are greater things behind, which although I 
must crowd up into a narrow room, yet I must not wholly omit 
them : therefore, 

4. The fourth thing I shall note to you is, that whei^eas the 
righteousness of the Pharisees was but a fragment of the broken 
tables of Moses ; the pursuance of some one grace, lacmia 
Htatit, * a piece of the robe of righteousness ;' the righleouf 
evangelical must be like Christ's seamless coat, all of a piece 
from the top to the bottom ; it must invest the whole soul : 
Misma, Dumah, Massah, said the proverb of the Rabbins; it 
is this, and it is the other, and it must be all, it must be a 
universal righteousness ; not a little knot of holy actiom scat- 
tered in our lives, and drawn into a sum at the day of judg- 
ment, but it must be a state of holiness. It was said ot ths 
Paphlagonian pigeons, ^tirX^v opdoBai r^y Kopiiar, ** every one 
of them had two hearts ;" but that in our mystical tbeology 
signifies a wicked man. So said Solomon, * The perverse or 
wicked man (derachaim) he is a man of two ways;' iipi^ H^ 
Xos, so St. James expresses an unbeliever ; a man that will and 
will not; something he does for God, and something for the 
world ; he hath two minds ; and in a good fit, in his well days, 
he is full of repentance, and overflows in piety ; but the pa- 
roxysm will return in the day of .temptation, and then he « 
gone infallibly. But know this, that in the righteousness evan- 
gelical, one duty cannot be exchanged for another, and three 
virtues will not make amends for one remaining vice. He that 
oppresses the poor, cannot make amends by giving good oooa« 
sel ; and if a priest be simoniacal, he cannot be esteemed righ» 
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4eotti before Gt>d by preacbiiig well, and taking oare of his 
"dudrge. To be sealons for God and for religion is good, bvt 
thai wiH not legitiBate cruelty to our brother. It it not enough 
for a man to be a good citixen, unless he be also a good man ; 
•bvt some men build their houses with half a doaen cross sticks, 
imd turf is the foundation, and straw b tbe coTering, and they 
think they dwell securely ; their religion is made up of two or 
three rirtues, and they think to commute with God, some good 
^for some bad, woKXa fie/iiyfi^i^a, roXXa i^ ai«](pa* as if one 
-deadly wound were not enough to destroy the most healthful 
eoDStitution in the world. Deceive not yourselves. It is all 
'<Mie ca which hand we fall : 



■ ■ Unnm opcrantur 

£t cslor et frigus : sic hoc, sic illud sdurit ; 
Sic teoebrsB visum, sic sol cuntrarios aufert. 

The moon may bum us by night as well as the sun by day : 
and a man may be made blind by the light of the sun as well 
as by the darkness of the evening, and any one great mischief 
is enough to destroy one man. Some men are very meek and 
gentle naturally, and that they serve God withal, they pursue 
the virtue of their nature : that is, they tie a stone at the bot- 
tom of the well, and that is more than needs ; the stone will 
stay there without that trouble ; and this good inclination will 
of itself easily proceed to issue ; and, therefore, our care and 
caution should be more carefully employed in mortification of 
4mt natures, and acquist of such virtues to which we are more 
lefractory, and then cherish the other too, even as much as we 
please : but, at the same time we are busy in this, it may be, 
we are secret adulterers, and that will spoil our confidences in 
the goodness of the other instance : others are greatly bountiful 
ite iSbe poor, and love all mankind, and hurt nobody but them- 
selves ; but it is a thousand pities to see such loving good 
■atured persons to perish infinitely by one crime, and to see 
such excellent good things thrown away to please an uncon- 
tndled and a stubborn lust; but so' do some escape out of a 
pity and are taken in a trap at their going forth ; and steppino; 
' aaide to avoid the hoar-frost, fall into a valley full of snqw. 
Uie righteousness evangelical is another kind of thing : it is a 
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holy co&yemtion, a godlike life, a oniTeiBal obediettoe, a 
keeping notbiog back from God, a sanctificatioii of the whole 
man ; and keeps not the body only, but the sool and the tspkitj 
^nblameable to the coming of the Lord Jesus^ 

5. And lastly : the pharisaical righteoasoesB was the pio> 
duet of fear, and, therefore, ^vdiat they must needs do, that they 
would do ; but no more : but the righteoosaess eTaagelical u 
produced by love, it is managed by choice, and cherished by 
delight and fair experiences. Christians are a willing people; 
homines baiue votuntatU, * men of good will ;' arftorc i JDl^ 
-mini : so they are mystically represented in Scrfptue ; ^ the 
trees of the Lord are full of sap :' among the Hebfewa the 
trees of the Lord did signify such trees as grew of themaelTes; 
and all that are of God's planting, are such as have a Tital 
principle within, and grow without constraint. TlmlBavrmi rmt 
itfuafifvoii vofioM, Kol toIs ihiots fiuns viK^ai rovt r6funn, one ssad 
it of Christians : *' They obey the laws, and by the goodaes 
of their lives exceed the laws :'' and certain it is, no nnui hatk 
the righteousness evangelical, if he resolves always to take all 
his liberty in every thing that is merely lawful ; or if he par- 
pose to do no more than he must needs, that is, no BKiffe thu 
he is just commanded. For the reasons are plain. 

1. The Christian that resolves to do every thing that is law- 
ful, will many times run into danger and inconyenience ; be- 
cause the utmost extremity of lawful is so near to that which it 
unlawful, that he will often pass into unlawful undisoeniihiy. 
Virtues and vices have not, in all their instances, a great land- 
mark set between them, like warlike nations separate by pro- 
digious walls, vast seas, and portentous hills ; bat they are 
oftentimes like the bounds of a parish ; men are &in to oat a 
cross on the turf, and make little marks and annual peramba- 
lations for memorials : so it is in lawful and unlawful, bya 
little mistake a man may be greatly ruined. He that drinks 
till his tongue is full as a sponge, and his speech a little stam* 
mering and tripping, hasty and disorderly, though he be ad 
gone as far as drunkenness, yet he is gone beyond the severity 
of a Christian; and when he is just past into unlawful, if bt 
disputes too curiously, he will certainly deceive himself for 
want of a wiser curiosity. 
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' But 2. He that will do all that he thinks he may lawfully^ 
Jiad need have an infallible guide always by him, who should^ 
without error, be able to answer all cases of conscience, which 
will happen every day in a life so careless and insecure ; for if 
lie should be mistaken, his error is his crime, and not his ex- 
cufle, A man in this case had need be very sure of his propo*' 
jNtion ; which because he cannot be, in charity to himself, be 
will quickly find that he is bound to abstain from ail things 
that are uncertainly good, and from all disputable evils, from 
things which, although they may be in themselves lawful, yet, 
accidentally, and that from a thousand causes, may become 
imlawful. Pavidus quippe et formidolosus est Christiantu, 
saith Salvian, atque in tantum peccare metuens, ut interdum H 
fum timendafprmidet: ** A Christian is afraid of every little 
thing; and he sometimes greatly fears that he bath sinned, even 
then when he hath na other reason to be afraid, but because he 
would not do so for all the world." , 

3. He that resolves to use all his liberty, cannot be innocent, 
80 long as there are in the world so many bold temptations, 
and presumptuous actions, so many scandals, and so much ig« 
norance in the things of God, so many things that are suspi- 
cions, and so many things that are of evil report ; so many ill 
customs and disguises in the world, with which if we resolve to 
comply in alt that is supposed lawful, a man may be in the 
regions of death, before he perceive his head to ache; and, 
instead of a staff in his hand, may have a splinter in bis 
elbow. 

4. Besides all this; he that thus stands on his terms with 
God, and so carefully husbands his duty, and thinks to make 
so good a market of obedience, that he will quit nothing which 
he thinks he may lawfully keep, shall never he exemplary in 
his life, and shall never grow in grace, and therefore shall never 
enter into glory. He, therefore, that will be righteous by the 
measures evangelical, must consider not only what is lawful, 
bat what is expedient ; not only what is bar^ely safe, but what 
is worthy ; that which may secure, and that which may do 
advantage to that concern that is the greatest in the world. • 

Andf the case is very like with them that resolve to do no 
more good than is commanded them. For, 1. It is infinitelf 
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unprofitable as to our eternal interest, because no man does do 
all that is commanded at all times ; and, therefore, he that will 
not sometimes do more, besides that he hath no love, no zeal 
<ef duty, no holy fires in his soul ; besides this, I say, he can 
never make any amends towards the reparation of his coo- 
science. ' Let him that stole, steal no nKHre ;' that is well ; 
but that is not well enough ; for he must, if he can, make resti* 
tution of what he stole, or he shall never be pardoned ; and so 
it is in all our intercourse with God. To do what is com- 
•flmnded is the duty of the present ; we are tied to this in every 
present, in every period of our lives; but, therefore, if we 
never do any more than just the present duty, who shall supply 
the deficiencies, and fill up the gaps, and redeem what is pastt 
This is a material consideration in the righteousness erange* 
licaL 

But then, 2. We must know, that in keeping of God's com- 
mandments, every degree of internal duty is under the com- 
mandments ; and, therefore, whatever we do, we must do it as 
well as we can. Now he that does his duty with the biggest 
tUTection he can, will also do all that he can ; and he can never 
know that he hath done what is commanded, unless he does all 
that is in his power. For God hath put no limit but love and 
possibility ; and therefore whoever says. Hither will I go, and 
no further ; this I will do, and no more ; thus much will I 
-serve God, but that shall be all ; he hath the afiections of a 
slave, and the religion of a Pharisee, the craft of a merchant, 
and the falseness of a broker ; but he hath not the proper mea- 
sures of the righteousness evangelical. But so it happens in 
the mud and slime of the river Borborus, when the eye of the 
sun hath long dwelt on it, and produces frogs and mice which 
begin to move a little under a thin cover of its own parental 
matter, and if they can get loose to live half a life, that is all ; 
but the hinder parts, which are not formed before the setting of 
the sun, stick fast in their beds of mud, and the little moiety 
of a creature dies before it could be well said to live : so it is 
with those Christians, who will do all that they think lawful, 
and will do no more than what they suppose necessary; they 
do but peep into the light of the sun of righteousness; they 
<bave the beginnings of life ; but their hinder parts, their pas* 
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siooB and affeetioiis, aad the dAtiras of ike lower man* aro ttill 
BBlbnnod ; aad be Uial direVs is this state, is just so ailcli of 
a CbrtaliaD, as a sponge n of a piaat, and a mushroom el a 
shhib: they may be as sensible as an oyster^ and discourse at 
the rate of a chUd, bet are greatly short of the righteoesmeea 
eraagelioaL 

I bare now done with those parts of the Christian righteous* 
nese, wbkh were not oaly a {nnpox^^ or ** excess*" but aa 
dyrtoreixWMSw to the pharisaical : but because I oaght not to^ 
eottceal any thing from you that must integrate our duty, and 
seciire our title to the kingdom of heayen ; there is this to ba 
added, that this precept of our blessed Sariour is to be axr 
leaded to the direct degrees of our duty. We must do mora 
duties, and we must do them better. And in this, although 
we can haye no positive measures, beeause they are potentially 
infinite, yrt therefore we ought to take the best, because we aia 
sura the greatest is not too big; and we are not sure that Gbod 
will accept a worse, when we can do a better. Now although 
thin is to be understood of the internal affection only, becaun^ 
that must noTer be abated, but God is at all times to be loTcd 
and serred with all our heart ; yet concerning the degrees of 
eztemal duty, as prayers, and dims, and the like, we are cerw 
tainly tied to a greater excellency in the degree, than was that 
of the Scribes aoj Pharisees. I am obliged to speak one word 
for the determination of this inquiry, namely, to how much 
more of external duty Christians are obliged, than was in the 
righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisess. In order to this, 
briefly thus. 

I remember that Salyian, speaking of old men summing up 
their rapentances, and making amends for the sins of their whole 
Bia, exhorts them to alms and works of piety ; but inquiring 
how much they should do towards the redeeming of their soulSi^ 
answers with a little sarcasm, but plainly enough to give a 
wise man aa answer; '* A man," says be, ** is not bound to 
^^m away all his goods, unlem, peradventure, he owes all to 
Ood ; but, in that case* I cannot tell what to say ; for then the 
eaea is altered. A man is not bound to part with all his estate ; 
that is, unless his sins be greater than his estate ; but if they 
b^ thpn be may consider of it again, aad consider better. And 
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he need not part with it all, unless pardon be more precious if> 
him than his money, and unless heaven be worth it all, anid 
unless he knows justly how much less will do it. If be doesp, 
let him try his skill, and pay just so much and no more than he 
ewes to God : but if he does not know, let him be sure to do 
enough." His meaning is this : not that a man is bound to 
giye all he bath, and leave bis children beggars; he is bound 
from that by another obligation. But as when we are tied to 
pray continually^ the meaning is, we should consecrate all our 
time by taking good portions out of all our time for that duty ; 
the devoutest person being like the waters of Siloam,* a per- 
petual spring, but not a perpetual current; that is. always in 
readiness, but actually thrusting forth his waters at certain 
periods every day. So out of all our estate we must take for 
religion and repentance such portions as the whole estate can 
allow ; so much as will consecrate the rest ; so much aa is fit 
to bring when we pray for a great pardon,- and deprecate a 
mighty anger^ and turn aside an intolerable fear, and will pur* 
chase an excellent peace, and will reconcile a sinner. Now in 
this case a Christian is to take . his measures according, to the 
rate of his contrition and his love, his religion and his fear, his 
danger and his expectation, and let him measur^ his amends 
wisely; his sorrow pouring in, and his fear thrusting, it down; 
and it were very well, if his love also would make it run over. 
For, deceive not yourselves, there is no other measure but this ; 
so much good as a man does, or so much as he would do, if he 
.could, — so much of religion, and so much of repentance he 
bath, and no more : and a man cannot ordinarily know that he 
k in a savable condition, but by the testimony which a divine 
philanthropy and a good mind always gives, which is to omit 
no opportunity of doing good in our several proportions and 
possibilities. 

There was an alms which the Scribes and Pharisees were 
obliged by the law to give, the tenth of every third year's in- 
crease; thid they always paid, and this sort of alms is called 
biKaioavvri, «* righteousness*^ or "justice;" but the alms which 
Christians ought to give, is xofus, and it is dydxi;, it is^' grace," 

* S. Hi90 in Comment Jsai. viii. Isidor. lib. xiii* Orig. cap. 13. . 
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and it is ** lore,'' and it is abundance ; and so thq old rabbina* 
told : JusHHa praprie dicitur in iis qua jure fadmui; benigni'* 
tag m Hi qua prater jus. It is more than righteousness, it 
is bounty and benign ity, for that is the Christian measure. A nd 
so it is in the other parts .and instances of the righteousness 
evangelical. And therefore it b remarkable that the saints in 
the Old Testament were eallied ei^Oeis, ** right men ;" and the 
book of Genesis, as we find it twice attested by St. Jerome, 
was called by the ancient Hellenists, pifiXos ehSitay^ ^* the book 
of right or just men," the book of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.*^ 
But the word for Christians is xP>7^o^i ** good" men, harm« 
less^ and profitable ; men that are good, and men that do good. 
In pursuance of which it is further observed by learned men, 
that the word iLperii, or "virtue," is not in the four gospels; 
for the actions of Christ's disciples should not be in gradu mr- 
tutis only^ virtuous and laudable; such tm these Aristotle 
presses in his Magna Maralia : they must pass on to a further 
excellency than so : the same which he calls xpa£ect rHy ffp(atay, 
they must be sometimes, and as often as they can, in gradu ke^ 
roho; or, that I may use the Christian style, they must be 
^* actions of perfection/* ' Righteousness' was the awiawfiov 
for * alms * in the Old Testament, — and reXecdrijs, or ' perfect 
tion/ was the word for * alms' in the New ; as appears by 
comparing the fifth of St, Matthew and the sisth of St. Luke 
together; and that is the full state of this difference in the in- 
quiries of the righteousness pharisaical and evangelical. 

I havo many more things to say, but ye cannot hear them 
BOWy because the time is past. One thing indeed were fit to be 
spoken of, if I had any time left ; but I can only name it, and 
desire your consideration to make it up. This great "rule that 
Christ gives us, does also, and that principally too, concern 
churches and commonwealths^ as well as every single Christian. 
Christian parliaments must exceed the religion and government 
of the sanhedrim. Your laws, must be more holy, the condition 
of the subjects be made more tolerable, the laws of Christ must 
be strictly enforced ; you must not suffer your great Master to 
be dishonored, nor his religion dismembered by sects, or dis« 

* Comment, in Isai. xii. and lib* vi. in Bsek. xviU« 
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graced by iai|iiety ; yoo ncMt gi^e aa utpunity ta TieuNis pier- 
moB, and yon moat take eara that no great esanipfta be greatly 
corrupted ; ymk mwit make better protinona far your poor than 
they did» and take nM>re care eren of the external adTantagea 
of .Christ's reltgk>n and his miniBterSy than they did of the 
priests and Levites; that is, in nil things yon must be more 
lealous to promote the kingdom of Christy than they were fer 
the ministries of Meaea* 

The sum of all is this : the righteousness evangelical is the 
same with that, which the ancients caUed AirMroXur^r Scayeiy 
iroXireiai^y ** to Uto an apostolical 1^;'' that was the measnie 
of Christians ; the oi Ij^e^^nM ira2 deapicrms fitowrws, ** men 
that desired to please God ;^ that is» as Apostolius moat admi- 
rably describes it,* men who are curious of their very eyes, 
temperate in their tongue, of a mortified body, and a hnmUe 
spirit, pure in their intentions, masters of their passions ; men 
who, when they are injured, return honorable words: wheq 
they are lessened in their estates, increase in their charity ; 
when they are abused, they yet are courteous, and give en- 
treaties; when they are hated, they pay love; men that are 
dull in contentions, and quick in loving-kindnesses, swift as the 
feet of Asahel,t and ready as the chariots of Amminadib.I 
True Christians are such as are crucified with Christ, and dead 
unto all sin, and finally place their whole love on God, and, 
far his sake, on all mankind : this is the description of a Chris- 
tian, and the true state, of the righteousness evangelical ; so that 
it was well said of Athenagoras, OvSets Xpttnutvoi wovtipos, ei fi^ 
wroKplytrat rov Xoyov, ** No Christian is a wicked man, unless 
bis life be a continual lLe,'% unless he be false to God and his 
religicHi. For the righteousaess of the gospel is, in short, 
nothing else but a transcript of the life of Christ : De moMAona 
nahaliel; de nahaliel Bawutth, said R. Joshua; Christ is the 

* *Ear\ Si aiMi 6^d\fkuv iutpifitia, yKt^nis iyKpJkrHo, ff4pmro$ SouXoyw- 
yia, ^p6»iUAm rmrttrhv, ivvoias leaBapirrns, ipiyvs ii^9vurfi6r irffof^^oyxpos wpo* 
rWti, iafoar9po6ii€iM)s n^ Zucdj^ov, fU(ro6/A§»Qs ieydiea, 0taf6fMVos iiM^xp^t fikaff" 
^fioifityos vapoKd^fi, V9Kpd97rri rp iifutftrUf, ffwrravp^i$ifri rf Xpiffrf, Zkif^ 

t 2 Sam. ii. 18. I Song of Sol. vi. 12. 

§ Legat. pro Cbristianis. 
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inuige of 6od» and every Chriitiaii it the image of 
whose example is imitable ; but it is the best, and his laws 
are the most perfect, bat the most easy ; and the promises 
by which he inrites oar greater services, are most excellent, 
bat most true ; and the rewards shall be hereafter, but they 
shall abide for ever; and, that I may take notice of the last 
words of my text, the threatenings to them that &11 short of 
this righteoosness, are most terrible, but most certainly shall 
come to pass; 'they shall never enter into the kingdom of 
heaven ;' that is, their portion shall be shame and an eternal 
iprison, kwf^ritiu ^ctf/ia, ** a 0ood of brimstone,'' and a coba- 
bitatioo with devils to eternal ages ; and if this consideration 
will not prevail^ there is no place left for persu^ion, and thpre 
IS no use of reason, and the greatest hopes and the greatest 
fbars can be no argument or sanction of laws ; and the greatest 
good in ihe world is not considerable, and the greatest evil is 
not formidable : but if they be, there is no more to be said ; if 
yo« waaU have your portion with Christ, you must be rights* 
p«a hy km measures : and these are they that I have told you. 
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SUMMARY OF SERMON II. 

JlOMANSy CHAP. YII. — ^VERSE 19. 

What the eunuch said to Philip, Of whom speakeik ik^ 
prophet this 9 of hivuself or tome other man ? may be asked 
cQucemiiig the words of the teict. Does St. Paul mean this of 
himself, or of some one else ? farther remarks on thb topic* 
The text is one of those hard places of St. Paul, which^ as St 
Peter says, the ignorant and unstable wrest to their own de- 
struction : farther remarks on this point. For the proper sta* 
ting of this great case of conscience, there must be considered) 
1. What are the proper causes, which place men and keep 
them in this state of a necessity of sinning. 2. The absolute 
necessity of our coming out of this condition. 3. In what de- 
gree thb is to be effected. 4. By what instruments it is to be 
done. 

I. With respect to the causes, &c., the first is the evil of 
our nature; which we may know by experience: this tope 
dilated on. 

1. We have brought ourselves into an accidental necessity 
of sinning, by the evil principles which are sucked in by the 
greatest part of mankind. We are taught ways of going to 
heaven without forsaking our sins ; of repentance without re« 
stitution ; of charity without hearty forgiveness and love ; of 
trusting in Christ's death without conformity to his life, &c. 

2. To our weak corrupted nature, and our foolish discourses, 
men daily add bad habits and customs of sinning. Thus the 
evil natures, and the evil principlesj and the evil manners of 
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fhe world, are the cadses of our impeffedtfy iFHIling^ and oar 

iv^aker acting, in the things of Ood, 

; II. But What then ? Cannot sin be avoided ? Cannot a 

Christian mortify the deeds of the- body ? Cannot Christ 

redeem and cleanse us from all our sins? That is the next 

question. 

:He that mitk he hath not sinned, i$ a liar : but what then ? 
Because a man hath sinned, it does not follow that he must do 
so always. Hast thou sinned ? do so no marts said the wise 
Bendirach: and so said Christ. The case is indeed con- 
fessed. That all men have sinned, &c. But is there no remedy 
for this ? Must nn for erer haVe the upper hand ? God forbid. 
There was a blessed time to come ; and, blessed be God, it 
hath long since come : Yet a little while, and iniquity shall he 
tahen out of the earth, and righteousness shall reign among you : 
for that is in the day of Christ's kingdom, the manifestation of 
the gospel. When Christ reigns in our heart by his spirit, 
Dagon and the ark cannot stand together. As in the state of 
nature no good thing dwells within us ; so, when Christ rules in 
us, no evil thing can abide there : this topic fully enlarged on ; 
whereby it is shown, that as there is a state of carnality, spo-f 
ken of in the text, in which a man cannot but obey the flesh ; 
so there is a state of spirituality, when sin is dead, and righte^ 
oosoess is alive : and in this state the flesh can no more prevail, 
than the spirit could in the other : this state still farther en-t 
larged on. 

III. In the next place, we are to inquire in what degree 
this is to be effected : for no man can say that he is totally 
cleitii from sin. 

In the words of St. Gregory, All man's righteousness will 
he found to be unrighteous, if God shall severely enter into 
judgment with us ; therefore, even after our innocence, we must 
pray for pardon : this illustrated. Concerning good men, the 
question ia not, whether or no God could not, in the rigor of 
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JMtiM.bUBM their indkcntioii, cnr ohide them for « ibotUi 
word and a careless action, a fsarful heart and treaibliaf fiutii t 
llieae are not the meaaurei hy which he judges hia' ditldtaa : 
bat the question is» whether any man, that is covetous, or ptovd, 
or a drunkard, can at the same time be a child of fled t Cer* 
tainly he cannot. But then we know that 6od judges ua by- 
Jesus Christ; that is, with the allajra of mercy, &e» ^ th^ 
measures of the gospel, he vnU judge every num aceordimg U^ 
kU worlu. What these measures are, is now the qaeatiou^ 
To which it is answered, first, generally; then more paiti— 
eularly. 

In general, thus : a Christian's innocence is always to b^ 
measured by the plain lines of the commandments ; bat is mA 
to be taken into account by uncertain fond opiokma, and aem- 
pies of aeakms or tisMyrous persons. Some men say, that mwenj 
natural inclination to a forbidden object is a sin : if so, thes 
a nwn sins whether he resists his inclinations or not; whether 
he prevails, or not ; and there is no other difference but thia; ht 
that yidds to his desires, sins greatest ; and he that never yieldi^ 
but fights always, sins oftenest : hence the very doing our duly 
supposes sin : this general topic enlarged on. But God judges of 
us only by the commandment without, and from the heart aad 
conscience within : he never intended his laws to be a snare to 
us, &c. So much for the general measure. Consideration of 
particulars. 

1 . Every Christian is bound to arrive at such a state, that he 
have remaining in him no habit of any sin whatever. Owr old 
wum muit be crucified, Sec, 

2. He that commits any one sin by choice and deliberaftioa, 
is an enemy to God, and under the dominion of the flesh. 

3. Every Christian ought to attain to such a state, aa that he 
never diall sin, even by passion ; that is, no passion onghtio 
make him choose a sin. 

4. There m one step more, towards which we must greatly 
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AriMt nmdijt to gais to gvetl a ilomiioii wm Mr siiis Md 
hilrtibal Wf be riot Mirpriaecl on a awldeo : Ihb id indeed « 
imrkof lime ; and it it well if it erer be done ; bat it must be 
altevpled. 
IV. Next coDsideratioiiy how all this is to be effected. 

1. The first great instrument is faith. Faith avercameth the 
world: this topic enlarged on. 

2. He that would be free from the slavery of sin, must always 
watch: nature of this Christian watchfulness eiplained and 
illustrated* 

Z» In the next place, he must be sure, in the mortifica- 
tions of «in, to leare willingly or carelessly no remains of 
it, no nest-egg, no principles of it, or affections to it: if 
any soch remain, they will proTO to him as manna did to the 
diildrea of Israel on the second day : it will stink and breed 
worms. 

4. Let OS, without further question, put this argument to a 
ngnterial issue : let us do all we can to destroy the whole body 
ef sin ; but let us never say we cannot be quit of our sin, be- 
fore we have done all we can towards the mortification of it. 

6. He that would be advanced beyond the power and ae- 
oe«ity of sinning, must take great caution respecting bis thoughts 
and secret desires : for htot, when it to conceived, bringetk 
forth iin ; but if it be suppressed in the conception, it comes 
to nothing. 

6. Lastly, if sin hath gotten the power of you, consider in 
what degree it hath prevailed : if only a little, the battle will 
be more easy, and the victory more certain : but then be sure 
to do it thoroughly, because there is not much to be done. 
But if sin hath prevailed greatly, you have much to do : there- 
fore begin betimes, and defer it not till old age shall make ibe 
task extremely difficult, or death impossible: this topic en- 
larged on. To sum up all ; every good man is a new creature^ 
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and Christiaiiity is not so mncb a divine institntion, as a di- 
vine frame and temper of spirit; which if we pray heartily 
foi*, and endeavor to obtain^ we shall find it as bard and uneasy 
to sin against God, as now we think it to abstain from osr 
most pleadng sins. Conclusion. 
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SERMON 11. 

THE CHRISTIAN'S CONQUEST OVER THE 

BODY OF SIN. 



ROMANS, CHAP. VII. — ^VERSE l9» 

Por the good that I would, I do not ; but the evil which I would 

not, that I do. 

What the eunuch said to Philip, when he read the book of 
the prophet Isaiah, ' Of whom speaketh the prophet this, of 
lumself , or some other man V the same question I am to ask 
concerning the words of my text : Does St. Paul mean this of 
kimself, or of some other ? It is hoped that he speaks it of 
himself ; and means, that though his understanding is convinced 
that he ought to serve God, and that he hath some imperfect 
desires to do so, yet the law of God without is opposed by a 
law of sin within. We have a corrupted nature, and a body 
of infirmity, and our reason dwells in the dark, and we must 
go out of the world before we leave our sin. For besides that 
some sins are esteemed brave and honorable, and he is a baffled 
person that dares not kill his brother like a gentleman ; our 
very tables are made a snare, and our civilities are direct trea- 
sons to the soul. You cannot entertain your friend, but excess 
is the measure ; and that you may be very kind to your guest, 
you step aside, and lay away the Christian ; your love cannot 
be expressed, unless you do him an ill turn, and civilly invite 
him to a fever. Justice is too often taught to bow to great in- 
terestSf -and men cannot live without flattery; and^ there are 
■ome trades that minister to sin, so that without a sin we cannot 
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maintiiii our Cunilies ; and if you laeaD to liye, yo« aiiiit do 
as others do. Now so loog as men see they are like to be an- 
done by iDnocence, and that they can no ¥ray liye but by oom- 
pliance with the evil customs of the world, men conclude prao- 
ticallyy because they must liTe, they must sin ; they must live 
handsomely, and, therefore, musido some things unhandsomely; 
and so on the whole matter sin is unavoidable* Fain they 
would, but cannot tell how to help it. But since it is no better, 
it b well it is no worse. For it is St. PtoPs case, no worse 
man : he would and he would not, he dki and he did not; be 
was willing, but he was not able ; and, therefore, the case is 
clear, that if a man strives against sin, and falls unwillingly, it 
shall not be imputed to him ; he may be a regenerate man for 
all that. A man must, indeed, wrangle against sin when it 
comes, and, like a peevish lover, resist and consent at the same 
time, and then all is well ; for this not only consists with, bat 
is a sign of the state of regeneration. 

If this be true, God will be very ill served. If it be not 
true, most men will have but small hopes of being saved, be* 
cause this is the condition of most men. What then is to be 
done ? Truth can do us no hurt ; and, therefore, be willing to ^ 
let this matter pass under examination ; for if it trouble at 
now, it will bring comfort hereafter. And, therefore, before I 
enter into the main inquiry, I shall, by describiag the state of 
the man of whom St. Paul speaks here, tell you plainly, who 
it is that is in this state of sad things; and then do ye make 
your resolutions, according as you shall find it necessary far 
the saving of your soub, which, I am sure, ought to be tiw end 
of all preaching. 

The man St. Paul speaks of, is one that is ^ dead,*^ one 
that was < deceived' and * slain ,'t one in whom * sin was ex* 
eeeding sinful,'! that is, highly imputed, greatly malicious, fah 
finitely destructive; he is one who is ' carnal, and sold under 
sin ;'§ he is one that sins against bis ' conscience and his reasott;1 
he is one in virfaom * sin dwells,' but the Spirit of God does not 
dwell; for ' no good thing dwelb in him; 'IT he is one who b 

♦ Ven 9» t Ver. 11. J Ver. 13. § Vtr. 14. 

II Ver. 16. f Ver. 18. 
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^broaglit into cmpiivity to tbe law of nn ;' he is a servant of 
vacteanness, with his * flesh and UMmbers senring the law off 
AL*^ Xow if this be a state of regeneration, I wonder whaS 
is, -or can be, a state of leprobatbn I for thongh this be thn 
ainle of nature, yet it cannot be tbe state of one redeemed hj 
the Spirit of Christ ; and, tlierefore, flatter not yourselves any 
aum, that it is enough for you to have good desires and bad 
performances : never think that any sin can reign in you, and 
yet yon be servants of God ; that sin can dwell in you, and at 
the same time the Spirit of God can dwell in you too ; or that 
life and death can abide together. The sum of affairs b thb : 
*If ye live after the flesh, ye shall die; bnt if ye, through the 
8{pirit» do mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall live ;'t but 
not else on any terms whatsoever. 

My text is one of the hard places of St. Paul, which, as St. 

Peter says, * the ignorant and the unstable wrest to their own 

damnation.' But because in this case the danger is so immi* 

neat, and the deception would be so intolerable, St. Paul, im- 

■lediately after this chapter, (in which, under hb own person^ 

as was usual with him to do, he describes the state of a natural 

man advanced no farther than Moses's law, and not redeemed 

by tihe blood of Chrbt, or enlightened by the Spirit of Grod, 

and taught by the wiser lessons and sermons of the Gospel) im- 

andiately spends the next chapter in opposing the evangelical 

state to the legal, the spiritual to the carnal, the Christian to 

tie oatoral ; and tells us plainly, he that is redeemed by the 

Hood of Chrbt, b redeemed from the power of sin : he that is 

Christ's freed-man, b not a slave of sin, not captive to the 

devil at hb will : he that b in * the^ flesh, cannot please God,' 

hot every servant of Christ b freed from sin, and is a servant 

of righteousness, and redeemed from all his vain conversation : 

far this b the end of Chrbt's coming, and cannot be in vain» 

aaless we make it so. He came to bless us by turning every 

oaa ot us from our iniquities. Now concerning thb, besides 

the evidence of the thing itself, that St. Paul does not speak 

these words of himself, but by a fiera^xiiMontf/iiof , under hb 

own borrowed person he describes the state of a carnal, uore- 

• Yer. 96. t Ron. viu. 13. 
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deemed, unregenerate penoiiy is expressly affirmed by St. Ire-* 
liaeus and Origen, by Tertoliian and 8t. Basil, by Theodore^ 
and St. Chrjrsostom, by St. Jerome, and sometimes by St. Au- 
stin, by St. Ambrose and St. Cyril, by Macarins and Theo^ 
phylact; and is indeed tbat true sense and meaning <tf tbese 
wcnrds of St. Paul, wbich words nooe can abuse or nusunder'^ 
stand, but to the great prejudice of a holy life, and the patron- 
Sge of all iniquity. 

But for the stating of this great case of conscience, I shall 
first in short describe to you what are the proper causes, which 
place men and keep them in this state of a necessity of sinning ; 
and, 2. 1 shall prove the absolute necessity of coming out of 
this condition, and quitting all our sin« 3. In what degree ibk 
is to be effected. 4. By what instruments this is to be done; 
and all these being practical, will, of themseWes, be suffideot 
use to the doctrines, and need no other applicatory biit a plaio 
exhoi*tation. 

I. What are the causes of this evil, by which we are. tint 
placed, and so long kept, in a necessity of sinning, so. that we 
cannot do what good we would, nor avoid the evil ihat we 
hate? 

The first b the evil state of our nature. And, indeed, he 
that considers the daily experiment of his own weak nature, tbe 
ignorance and inconstancy of his ik>u1, being like a sick man'f 
legs, or the knees of infants, reeling and unstable by disease or 
by infirmity, and the perpetual leaven and germinations, the 
tbrustings forth and swelling of his senses, running out like sew 
wine into vapors and intoxicating activities, will readily cob* 
fess, that though even in nature there may be many good in* 
clinations to many instances of the Divine commandments; 
yet it can go no farther than this velleity, this desiring to do 
good, but is not able. And it is on this account that Lactsn-» 
tins brings in the Pagan or natural man complaining, Vok 
equidem non peccare, sed vincor ; indutus enim sum oamefrur 
gill et imbedlla. This is very true ; and I add only this can* 
tion : there is not in the corruption of our nature so much as will 
save us harmless, or make us excusable, if we sin against God. 
Natural corruption can make us criminal, but not innocent; 
for though by him that willingly abides in the state of mere 
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natur^y sin cannot be avoided, yet no man is in that state longer 
than he loves to be so ; for the grace of God came to rescue us 
firom this evil portion, and is always present, to give us a new 
nature, and create us over again : and, therefore, though sin 19 
made necessary to"" the natural man by his impotency and fond 
loves, that Is by his unregenerate nature ; yet, in thia whole 
constitution of affairs, God hath more than made it up by his 
grace, if we will make use of it. In pueris elucet tpes pluri^ 
imommy qum dum emoritur nBtate, manifestum est, non naturam 
iefeeisse, 9ed curam, said Quintilian.* We cannot tell what 
we are, or what we think, in our infancy ; and when we can- 
know our thoughts, we can easily observe that we have learned 
evil 'things by evil examples, and the corrupt manners of an 
evil conversation : Et ubi per iocordiam vires, tempus, inge^ 
nium dejluxere, fiaturce infirmitas accusatur /f that, indeed, is 
too-true : ** We grow lazy, and wanton, and we lose our time, 
and abuse our parts, and do iigly things, and lay the fault 
wholly on our natural infirmities :" but we must remember^' 
that, by this time, it is a state of nature, a state of flesh and 
bloody which cannot enter into heaven. The natural man and 
the natural child are not the same thing in true divinity. The 
natural child indeed can do no good ; but the natural man 
cannot choose but do evil ; but it is because he will do so ; he 
is not bom in the second birth, and renewed in the baptism of 
the Spirit. 

1« • We have brought ourselves into an accidental necessity 
of sinning, by the evil principles which are sucked in by great 
parts of mankind. , We are taught ways of going to heaven 
without forsaking our sins ; of repentance without restitution ; 
of being in charity without hearty forgiveness, and without 
love ; of believing our sins to be pardoned before they are mor- 
tified ; of trusting in Christ's death without conformity to hi» 
life ; of being in God^s favor on the only account of being of 
such an opinion ; and that when we are once in, we can never 
be out. We are taught to believe that the events of things do 
not' depend on our crucifying our evil and corrupt aifections, 
but on eternal and unalterable counsels ; that the promises are 

4 

• Gesner, i. 1, 2. f Sallust Bell. Jug. c. i. 
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s^ the rewards of ohedieoce, but graces perteuMif oaly to a 
lew predestinates, aad y<et siea are saiata for all tiM^; aad that 
the laws of God are of the race of the giants* not to be lib- 
senred by any grace or by aoy iadustry : this is the catedhif . 
of the igaorant and the profane : bat, withovt all peradvcptera* 
the contrary propositioiis are the way to make the world bettor ; 
but certainly they that believe these things, do not bdUttfe it 
necessary UmU we sboald eschew all evil : and no wonder then, 
if when men on these aceonnts slacken their iadnstry and thair 
care, they find sin still preTailing , still dvrelling wkhin Jhem, 
and still unconqueraUe by so slight and disheartened labocSb 

For Idiwriff vrof Koi Awaiityros rpcfwow mti snis esn^ *' Eveiy 
fool and every ignorant person is a child still :*' and it is noi 
wonder, that he who talks foolishly, diould do chiUiaUy aad 
weakly. 

2. To our weak and corrupted nature, and our fboUA dis- 
courses, men do daily superinduce evil habits and castoma ef 
sinning. Cantuetudo wmla tamfMOM hawnu imfixu» miwm, 
said the father ; '* An evil custom ia a hook in the soul," aad 
draws it whither the devil pleases. When it oomea to the ssf- 
ita ytyviivaefUv^ vXeoKe££au, as St. Peter's word is, ' a heart 
exercised with covetous fsractices,' then it is also Astftn^, it is 
* weak,' and unable to do the good it faia would, or to avoid 
tike evil, which, in a good fit, it pretends to hate. This ia so 
known, I shall not insist on it; but add this only; that ivbere^ 
ever a habit is contracted, it is all one what the instanee be ; 
it is as easy as delicious, as unalterable in virtue as ii| vioa ; for 
what helps nature brings to a vicious habit, the same and muck 
more the Spirit of God, by bis power and by his comforts, can 
do in a virtuous ; and then we are well again. Yon sse by 
this who are, and why they are, in this evil condition. The 
evil natures, and the evil principles, and the evil manners of 
the world, these are the causes of our imperfect vriUii^ and 
weaker actings in the things of God ; and as long as men stay 
bere, sin will be unavoidable. For even meat itself is loath- 
some to a sick stomach ; and it is impossible for him that is 
heart-sick, to eat the most wholesome diet ; and yet he that 
shall say eating is impossible, will be best confuted by seeing 
all the healthful men in the world eat heartily everyday. 
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II. Bot Irliat then ? Cannot sin be aToided ? Cannot a Chris- 
iiaii mortify the deeds of the body ? Cannot Christ redeem us, 
and cleanse us from all our sins ? Cannot the works of the 
Aevil be destroyed ? That is the next particular to be inquired 
aSi Whedier or no it be not necessary, and therefore, Tery pos- 
sible» for a servant of God to pass from this evil state of things, 
«nd not only hate evil, but avoid it also 7 

* He that saith he hath not sinned, is a liar ;* but what then? 
Becaose a man hath sinned, it does not follow he must do so 
Idways. ** Hast thou sinned ? do so no more,'* said the wise 
Benatrach ; and so said Christ to the poor paralytic, ' Go, and 
sin no more/ — They were excellent words spoken by a holy 
prophet : * Let not the sinner say he hath not sinned ; for Gt)d 
shall bum coals of fire on his head, that saith before the Lord 
God and his glory, I have not sinned.' Well ! that case is 
confessed ; * All men have sinned, and come short of the glory of 
God.^ But is there no remedy for this? Must it always be 
Ito ? and must sin for ever have the upper hand, and for ever 
baffle our resolutions, and all our fierce and earnest pomises of 
vmendment? God forbid. Th^re was a time then, to come, 
lind, blessed be God, it hath been long come : * Yet a little 
while,^ saith the prophet, * and iniquity shall be taken out of 
Ae earth, and righteousness shall reign among you.* For that 
is in the day of Christ's kingdom, the manifestation of the gos- 
pel. IVhen Christ reigns in our hearts by his Spirit, Dagon and 
the fcrk cannot stand together ; we cannot serve Christ and Be- 
fial. And as in the state of nature no good thing dwells within 
ns ; so, when Christ rules in us, no evil thing can abide ; ' Tor 
every plant that my heavenly Father hath not planted, shall 
be rooted up,' and cast away into the fires of consumption or 
purification. But how shall this come to pass, since we all find 
ourselves so infinitely weak and foolish ? I shall tell you. * It 
Is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for 
k ricli man to enter into the kingdom of heaven,' saith Christ. 
Tt 18 impossible to nature ; it is impossible to them that are 
given to vanity ; it is impossible for them that delight in the 
evil snare : but Christ adds, * With men this is impossible, but 
Sritii God all things are possible.' What we cannot do for our- 
selves, God can do for ns and with us. What nature cannot 
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jdo. the grace of God can* So that the thing may- be < 
not indeed by ourselTes, but gratia Deimecum, saith St. 1 
God and man together can do it. But if it can be don 
way that Ood has put into our powers, the consequent is 
no man's good will shall be taken in exchange for the rei 
actual mortification of his sins « He that sins, and wouli 
not sin, but sin is present wich him whether he will oro 
him take heed ; for the same is ' the law of sin,' and ' tlM 
iof death,' saith the Apostle ; and that man's heart is not 
with God. For it is impossible men should pray for de 
ance, and not be heard ; that they should labor, and im 
prosperous ; unless they pray amiss, and labor falsely. I 
man, therefore, please himself with talking of great things^ 
perpetual conTersation in pious discourses, or with ineffi 
desires of serving God: he that does not practise as well 
talks, and do what he desires, and what he ought to do, 
fesses himself to sin greatly against his conscience ; and i 
prodigious folly to think that he is a good man, because^d 
he does sin« yet it was against his mind to do so. A I 
conscience can never condemn him, if that be his excuse, t 
that his conscience checked him ; and that will be but 
apology at the day of Judgment. Some men talk like ai 
and pray with great fervor, and meditate with deep reo 
and speak to God with loving affections, and words of « 
and adhere to him in silent devotion, and when they go al 
are as passionate as ever, peevish as a frighted fly, vexing 1 
selves with their own reflections : they are cruel in theii 
gains, unmerciful to their tenants, and proud as a bar|) 
prince ; they are, for all their fine words, impatient of rei 
scornful to their neighbors, lovers of money, supreme in 
own thoughts, and submit to none : all their spiritual life 
talk of is nothing but spiritual fancy and illusion : they am 
under the power of their passions, and their sin rules thea 
periously, and carries them away infallibly. Let these 
consider, there are some men think it impossible to do as i 
as they do : the common swearer cannot leave that vice, 
talk well; and these men that talk thus well, think they cf 
do as well as they talk : but both of them are equally undi 
power of their respective sins, and are equally deceiyed| 
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/eqvally not the servants of God. This » true : but it is equally 

as true that there is no necessity for all this ; for it ought, and 

il maybe otherwise if we please : for, I pray, be pleased to hear 

SU Paul ; « Walk in the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the lusts 

of the flesh ;' there is your remedy : * for the Spirit lusteth against 

•the flesh, and the flesh against the Spirit ;' there is the cause of 

its tya /iil iroc^re, * so that ye may not, or cannot do the things 

ye would;** that is the blessed consequent and product of that 

cause. That is plainly, — As there is a state of carnality, of 

which St. Paul speaks in my text, so that in that state a man 

cannot but obey th^ flesh, — so there is also a state of spiritu# 

slitfp when sin is dead, and righteousness is alive ; and in this 

•state the flesh can no more prevail, than the Spirit could do in 

the other. Some men cannot choose but sin ; * for the carnal 

mind is not subject to God, neither indeed can be,'t saith St. 

Paol ; but there are also some men that cannot endure any thing 

that is not good. It is a great pain for a temperate man to 

snfier ihe disorders of drunkenness, and the shames of lust are 

imolerable to a chaste and modest person. This also is affirmed 

by St. John: * Whosoerer is born of God doth not commit sin, 

for his seed remaineth in him.'t So that, you see, it is possible 

for a good man not to commit the sin to which he is tempted. 

But the Apostle says more : * He doth not commit sin, neither 

indeed can h®, because he is born of God.' 

And this is agreeable to the words of our blessed Saviour : 
* A corrupt tree cannot bring forth good fruit, and a good tree 
cannot bring forth evil fruit ;* § that is, as the child of hell is 
carried to sin, plena impetu, he does not check at it, he does it, 
aad is not troubled ; so, on the other side, a child of God is as 
fiilly convinced of righteousness; and that which is unrighteous 
is aa hateful to him as colocynths to the taste, or the sharpest 
ponctures to' the pupil of the eye. We may abe something of 
iUs in common experiences. What man of ordinary prudence 
and reputation can be tempted to steal ? or, for what price 
woald he be tempted to murder his friend ? If we did hate all 
lias as we hate these, would it not be as easy to be as innocent 

• Gal. V. 16. t Rom. viii. 7. } 1 John, iii. 9. 

S Matt. vii. 18. 
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ta other inftmoces, as noat Ben are in these 7 and we ■^^irrW 
htLwe as few drankards as we have thieres. la such as theaa» 
'we do not complain, in the words of mj text, ' What I waMldl 
not, that I do ; and what I would, I do not.' ]>oes aot ewfliy 
good man orercome all the power of great aias? aad can ha, 
by the Spirit of God and right reason, hy fear aad hope, ooa* 
qner Goliath, and beat the sons of the giant ; and can he not 
orerconie the little children of Oath ? or is it harder to orcr- 
come a little sin than a great one ? Are not the temptations to 
little sins very little? and yet are they greater and stronger thai 
•a mighty grace? Could the poor demoniac, that iivad m the 
frares, by the power of the devil break his iron chains in pieom ? 
and cannot he, who hath the Spirit of God, dissolve the chains 
of sin? ^Through Christ that strengthens me, I can do all 
things,' saith St. Paul ; SaHs nbi copmrum emm PubUo JBMs, 
et nmrnqmam auanna koUiMm fort^ said one in Livy ; whkh fe 
best rendered by St. Paul — ' If God be with ns, who caa be 
against us V May, there is a vrcpricMficr in St. Paul, * Ws 
are more than conquerors.* For even amongst an anay of osa- 
ijnerors there are degrees of exaltation : some serve God lib 
the centurion, and some like St. Peter; some like Martha, sad 
some like Mary, fier' evcoXiot &vo9fs, orev wovmp kq\ lipArmi^ 
all good men conquer their temptation, but some with man 
ease, and some with a clearer victory ; and more than thiir' 
Aba tolum viperam terimuSf ted ex ea amtidoimm cea/gctaiwt, 
''We kill the viper, and make treacle of him;'* that is, aot . 
only escape from, but get advantages by, temptations. But we, . 
commonly, are more afiraid than hurt : ' Let us, therefore, by 
aside every weight, and the sin that doth so easily beset ns:** « 
80 we read^the words of the Apostle ; but St. Chrysoatona's rea- ^ 
dition of them is better ; for the word €hw€piuraro§ is a perfect ™ 
passive, and cannot signify the strength and irresistibility of sin 
on us, but quite the contrary, ti/wtpltnaroi iLfjtapria signifies * the 
sin that is so easily avoided,* as they that understand that lan- 
guage know very well. And if we were so wise and valient 
as not to affright ourselves with our own terrors, we should 
quickly find, that by the help of the Spirit of God, we can do ^ 

* Heb. xii. 1. 
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no more than we thought we could. It was said of Alexander, 
^ene mums est vana contemnere,* he did no great matter in con* 
qoering the Persians, because they were a pitiful and a soft 
peo]ple ; only he understood them to be so, and' was wise and 
bold enough not to fear such images and men of clouts. Bat 
men, in the matter of great sins and little, do as the magicians 
df Egypt : when Moses turned his rod into a serpent, it moved 
them not ; but when they saw the lice and the flies, then they 
were afraid. We see, that, by the grace of God, we can escape 
great sins ; but we start at flies, and a bird out of a bash disor- 
4m« us ; the lion in the way troubles us not, but a frog and a 
Worm affright us. Remember the saying of St. Paul, ' Christ 
came to redeem to himself a church, and to present it, pure and 
Spotless, before the throne of grace ;* and if you mean to be of 
this number, you must endeavor to be under this qualification, 
that is, as Paul labored to be, * void of offence, both towards 
God and towards man.' And so I have done with the second 
proposition. It is necessary that all sin, grieatand little, should 
btf mortified and dead in us, and that we no longer abide in that 
st|&le of slavery^ as to say, * The good that I would, I do not ; 
boC the evil that I would not, that I do.' 

III. In the next place, we are to inquire in what degree this 
is 'to be effected ; for though in negatives, properly, there are 
DO degrees, yet, unless there be some allays in this doctrine, it 
will not be so well, and it may be, your experiences will for 
ever conliite my arguments ; for, ' Who can say that he is clean 
horn his sin V said the wise man. And, as our blessed Saviour 
said, * He that is innocent among you all, let him throw the 
first stone at the sinner,' and spare not. 

To this I answer, in the words of St. Gregory, All man's 
rig^teousneiss will be found to be unrighteous, if God should 
severely enter into judgment ; but, therefore, even after our 
Innocence we must pray for pardon, ut qum succumbere dis^ 
eussa poterat, ex judicis pietate convalescat, *' that our inno* 
oence, which, in strictness of divine judgment, would be found 
vpotted and stained, by the mercy of our Saviour may be ac- 
cepted." St. Bernard expresses this well : Nostra siqua eti 

♦ Liv. ix. 17» 
tay. vol. III. N 
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humilitjtutitia, recta forsitan, sed non pura; ^' Our humblci 
righteousness is, perhaps, right in the eyes of God, but not 
pure;" that is, accepted by his mercy , but it is such as darea 
not contend in judgment. For as no man is so much a sinner, 
but he sometimes speaks a good word, or does some things not 
ill, and yet that little good interrupts not that state of evil ; sq 
it is amongst very good men, from whom, sometimes, mAy, 
pass something that is not commendable; and yet their. bearlf 
is so habitually right towards God, that they will do nothing/ 
I do not say which God, injustice, cannot, but which in mercy p. 
he will not, impute to eternal condemnation. It was the caae^ 
of David ; * he was a man after God*s own heart ;' nayt it is 
said, * he was blameless, save in the matter of Uriah;' and yet 
we know he numbered the people, and God was angry with; 
him, and punished him for it ; but, because he was a good man, 
and served God heartily, that other fault of his was imputed tq 
him no further. God sec a fine on his head for it ; but it was 
$alvo contenemento, '' the main stake was safe." 

For concerning good men, the question is not, whether or 
no God could not, in the rigor of justice, blame their indiscre^ 
lion, or impute a foolish word, or chide them for a hasty ao« 
swer, or a careless action, for a less devout prayer, or weak 
hands, for a fearful heart, or a trembling faith. These are not' 
the measures by which God judges his children ; * for he know*, 
eth whereof we are made, and he remembers that we are but 
dust.' But the question is, whether any man that is covetous 
or proud, false to his trust, or a drunkard, can, at the same 
time, be a child of God ? No, certainly he caunot. But then 
we know that God judges us by Jesus Christ, that is, with the 
allays of mercy, with an eye of pardon, with the sentences of 
a father, by the measures of a man, and by analogy to all ow; 
unavoidable abatements. God could enter with us into a more 
tievere judgment, but he would not; and no justice tied him 
from exercising that mercy. But, according to the measures of 
the gospel, 'he will judge every man according to his works.' 
Now what these measures are, is now the question. To which 
1 answer, first, in general, and then more particularly. j 

In general, thus: — A Christian's innocence is always to 
be measured by the plain lines and measures of the command- 
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Bieiits;'buf is not to be taken into account by uncertain and 
fond opinions, and the scruples of zealous and timorous per- 
gODS, My meaning is this : some men tell us that every natu- 
ral inclination to & forbidden object is a sin ; which they that 
believe, finding them to be natural, do also confess that such 
sins are unavoidable. But if these natural and first motions be 
sins, then a man sins whether he resists them or resists them 
not, whether he prevails or prevails not ; and there is no 
other difference but this,— he that fights not against, but al- 
ways yields to his desires, sins greatest ; and he that never 
yields, but fights always, sins oftenest. But then, by this 
reckoning, it will indeed be impossible to avoid millions of 
nns; because the very doing of our duty supposes a sin. If 
Clod should impute such first desires to us as sins, we were alt 
very niiserable ; but if he does not impute them, let us trouble 
ourselves no further about them, but to take care that they 
never prevail on us. Thus men are taught, that they never 
say their prayers but they commit a sin. Indeed that is true 
but too often ; but yet it is possible for us, by the grace of 
€k)d, to please him in saying our prayers, and to be accepted 
of him. But, indeed, if God did proceed against us as we do 
against one another, no man could abide innocent for so much 
as one hour. But God's judgment is otherwise ; he inquires if 
the heart be right, if our labor be true, if we love no sin, if we 
use prudent and efficacious instruments to mortify our sin, if we 
go about our religion as we go about the biggest concerns of 
our life, if we be sincere and real in our actions and intentions. 
For this is the hvafxnprriaia that God requires of us all ; this is 
Aat * sinless state,' in which if God does not find us, we shall 
aevCT see his glorious face ; and if he does find us, we shall 
certainly be saved by the blood of Jesus. For, in the style of 
Scripture, to be €2\ii:pcvccs irai axpoaKoiroi is the same thing; * to 
be sincere, and to be without offence,' is all one. Thus David 
spake heartily, ' I am utterly purposed that my mouth shall 
not offend ; and thou shalt find no wickedness in me.' He 
Aat endeavors this, and hopes this, and does actions and uses 
laeans accordingly, not being deceived by his own false heart, 
nor abused by evil propositions, — this man will stand upright 
ift the congregations of the just ; and^ though he cannot chal« 
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lenge heaTeii bj merit, yet he flball leoeiTe it as a gift, by pro* 
mise and by grace. Lex has immoeemie$ estejmbet, mom cvruMOf , 
said Seneca. For God takes no judgment of as by any aea-^ 
sores, but of the commandment without, and the heart and the 
conscience within ; hot he never intended his laws to be a snare 
to us, or to entrap us with consequences and dark interpreta-' 
tions, by large deductions and witty similitudes of &ulls ; bat- 
he requires of us a sincere heart, and a hearty labbr in the work 
ef his commandments ; he calls on us to aroid all that which 
his law plainly forbids, and which our consciences do con*' 
demn. This is the general measare. The particulars are briefly 
these: — 

1. Every Christian is bound to arriTO at that state, that he 
have remaining in him no habit of any sin whatsoeTer. * Our 
old man must be crucified,' — ' the body of sin mast be de« 
stroyed/ — ' he must no longer serve sin,'-*—' sin shall not have j 
the dominion over you/ — All these are the apostle's words ; ' 
that is plainly, as I have already declared, you most not be at 
that pass, that though ye would avoid sin, ye cannot : for be 
that is so, is a most perfect slave, and Christ's freedman cannot . 
be so. Nay, he that loves sin, and delights in it, hath no 
liberty indeed ; but he hath more show of it, than he that obejs i 
it against his will. 
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Libertatis serva?eris umbram, * 

Si quidquid jabeare veils. — Lucan. j 

He that loves to be in the place, is a less prisoner than he that 
is confined against his will. 

2. He that commits any one sin by choice and deliberatioD» 
is an enemy to God, and is under the dominion of the flesh* ; 
In the case of deliberate sins, one act does give the denomina- 
tion ; he is an adulterer, that so much as once foully breaks 
the holy laws of marriage. ' He that offends in one, is guilty 
of all,' saith St. James. St. Peter's denial, and David's adul- 
tery, had passed on to a fatal issue, if the mercy of God, and 
a great repentance, had not interceded. But they did so bo 
more, and so God restored them to grace and pardon. And 
in this sense are the words of St. John, *0 iroiSfp Triy^hfiafniavf 
t He, that does a sin, is of the devil/ and * he that b born of 
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Hedp* kfmpriav 6b irouTiy doe$ not commit a nn ;* he chooses 
nobe, he loves none, he endures none, talia qutB nan faciei 
tmuBjidei et tpei ChrigHanui; they do no great sin, and love 
no little csie« A sin chosen and deliberately done, is, as Ter* 
tallian's expression is, crimen dewnraiorium salutis ; '' it devours 
salvation/' For as there are some sins, which can be done 
but once, as a man can kill his father but once, or himself bnt 
once, so in those things .which can be repeated, a perfect choice 
h equivalent to a habit ; it is the same in principle, that a ha* 
bit is in the product. In short, he is not a child of Ood, that, 
knowingly and delibei:ately, chooses any thing that God hates. 

3. Every Christian ought to attain such a state of life, as 
Ihat he never sin, not only by a long deliberation, but also 
not by passion. I do not say that he is not a good Christian^ 
who by passion is suddenly surprised, and falls into folly ; but 
this I say, that no passion ought to make him choose a sin. 
■For, let the sin enter by anger or by desire, it is all one, if the 
4!onsent be gained. It b an ill sign, if a man, though on the 
•adden, consents to a base action. Thus far every good man is 
tied, not only to endeavor, but to prevail against his sin. 

4. There is one step more, which, if it be not actually ef* 
Acted, it must, at least, be greatly endeavored, and the event 
be left to God ; and that is, that we strive for so great a domi- 
nion over our sins and lust, as that we be not surprised on a 
sudden. This, indeed, is a work of time, and it is well if it 
be ever done ; but it must always be endeavored. But in this 
particular, even good men are sometimes unprosperous. St. 
]^iphanius and St. Chrysostom grew once into choler, and they 
passed too &r, and lost more than their argument ; they lost 
their reason, and they lost their patience; and Epiphanius 
ivished that St. Chr3rsostom might not die a bishop ; and he, 
ia a peevish exchange, wished that Epiphanius might never re* 
tarn to his bishoprick : when they had forgotten their foolish 
aager, God remembered it, and said Amen to both their 
earsed speakings. Nay, there is yet a greater example of 
haman frailty : St. Paul and Barnabas were very holy persons; 
bat oace, in a If^t, they were both to blame ; they were peevish^ 

• 1 John, iu. ^ 
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and parted company. This was not very much; but God was 86 
displeased, even for this little fly in their box of ointment, that 
their story says they never saw one another s face agaiBw 
•These earnest emissions and transportations of passion do some 
4ime declare the weakness of good men ; but that, even here, we 
ought, at least, to endeavor to be more than conquerors, appears 
in this, — because God allows it not, and by punishing such 
follies, does manifest that he intends that we should get victory 
over our sudden passions, as well as our natural . lusts. And 
fio I have done with the third inquiry, in what degree God 
expects our innocence ; and now I briefly come to the last par- 
ticular, which will make all the rest practicable. 

IV« I am now to tell you how all this can be effected, and 
how we shall get free from the power and dominion of our sins; 
, 1. The flrst great instrument is faith. He that hath £uth 
iike a grain of mustard -seed can remove mountains; the 
mountains of sin shall fall flat at the feet of the faithful man, 
and shall be removed into the sea, the sea of Christ's bloody 
-and penitential waters. ' Faith overcometh the world,' saiA 
St. John ; and 'walk in the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the 
iusfs of the flesh.' There are two of our enemies gone, — the 
world and the flesh, by faith and the Spirit, by the spirit of faith i 
and, as for the devil, put on the shield of faith, and * resist 
the devil, and he will flee from you,' saith the Apostle ; and 
the powers of sin seem insuperable to none, but to them that 
have not faith : we do not believe that God intends we should 
•do what he seems to require of us ; or else we think, that 
though God*s grace abounds, yet sin must superabound, ex- 
pressly against the saying of St. Paul ; or else we think that 
4he evil spirit is stronger than the good Spirit of God. Hear 
.what St. John saith : * My little children, ye are of God, aad 
have overcome the evil one ; for the Spirit that is in you is greater 
than that which is in the world.** Believest thou this? If you 
do, I shall tell you what may be the event of it. When the 
father of the boy possessed with the devil told his sad story to 
Christ, he said, ' Master, if thou canst do any thing, I pray help 
me.' Christ answered him, ' If thou canst believe, all things 

P. I John, iv. 4. 
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ape possible to him that believeth.'* N.B. And therefore, if 
yoQ do .belieTe this, go to your prayers, and go to your guards »- 
and go to your labor, and try what God will do for you. * For 
whatsoever things ye desire when ye pray, believe that ye shall, 
receive them, and ye shall have them.' Now consider; dO' 
not we every day pray, in the divine hymn called Te Deum^ 
" Vouchsafe, O Lord, to keep us this day without sin V* And. 
in the Collect at morning prayer, '* and grant that this day w% 
fall into no sin, neither run into any kind of danger; but that 
all oar doings may be ordered by thy governance, to do al- 
WnjB that which is righteous in thy sight V Have you any. 
hope» or any faith, when you say that prayer ? And if you do 
your duty as you can, do you think th% failure will be on God*a 
part? Fear not that, if you can trust in Go J, and do accord* 
^t^7 9 * though your sins were as scarlet, yet they shall be aa 
srhite as snow,' and pure as the feet of the holy Lamb. Only 
let us forsake all those weak propositions, which cut the nervesi 
of faith, and make it impossible for us to actuate all our good 
desires, or to come out from the power of sin. 
- 2. He that would be free from the slavery of sin, and. the 
necessity of sinning, must always watch. Aye, that is tho 
)x>iat; but who can watch always? Why, every good man 
pan watch always ; and, that we may not be deceived in this^ 
let us know, that the running away from a temptation is a 
part of our watchfulness, and every good employment is an* 
other great part of it, and a laying in provisions of reason and 
religion beforehand is yet a third part of this watchfulness ; and 
the conversation of a Christian is a perpetual watchfulness ; not 
aoontinual thinking of that one, or those many things, whicb 
nay endanger us; but it is a continual doing something* 
directly or indirectly, against sin. He either prays to God 
for his Spirit, or relies on the promises, or receives the sacra^ 
ment, or goes to his bishop for counsel and a blessing, or te 
his priest for religious offices, or places himself at the feet of 
l^ood men to hear their wise sayings, or calls for the church's 
prayers, or does the duty of his calling, or actually resists temp<^ 
tation, or frequently renews his holy purposes, or fortifies him« 

« Mark ix, ^3. 
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self hj TOWS/ or searcheB into his dmager by a daily examiiMU 
tkm ; so tlmt, in the whole, he is for ever on his goaids. This 
duty and caution of a Christian is like watching, lest a nan 
eut his finger. Wise men do not often cut their fingers, yet 
every day they ase a knife ; and a man's eye is a tender ^ng, 
and every thing can do it wrong, and every thing can put it 
out ; yet, because we love our eyes so well, in the midst of so 
many dangers, by God's providence, and a prudent natural 
eare, by winking when any thing comes against them, and by 
turning aside when a blow is offered, they are preserved so 
certainly, that not one man in ten thousand does, by a stroke, 
k>se one of his eyes in all his lifetime. If we would transplant 
our natural care to a spiritual caution, we might, by God's 
grace, be kept from losing our soub, as we are from losing our 
eyes; and, because a perpetual watchfulness- is our great de- 
fence, and the perpetual presence of God*s grace is omr great 
security, and that this grace never leaves us, unless we leave it, 
and the precept of a daily watchfulness is a thing not only so 
reasonable, but so many easy ways to be performed,-^^we see 
on what terms we may be quit of our sins, and more than con- 
querors over all the enemies and impediments of salvation* 

3. If you would be in the state of the liberty of the sons of 
God, that is, that you may not be servants of sin in any instance, 
be sure, in the mortification of sin, willingly or carelessly to 
leave no remains of it, no nest-egg, no principles of it, no af* 
fections to it ; if any thing remains, it will prove to us as 
manna to the sons of Israel on the second day ; it will breed 
worms, and stink. Therefore, labor against every part of it, 
reject every proposition that gives it countenance, pray to God 
against it all. And what then? Why then, 'ask, and yon 
shall have,' said Christ. Nay, say some, it is true, you shall he 
heard, but in part only; for God will leave some remains of 
sin within us, lest we should become proud, by being innocent. 
So vainly do men argue against God's goodness, and their own 
blessings and salvation ; /lerk w\e(ovo$ rix^fltf cat ircipa«vivfv, 
Ka\ wpayfiareias i!tiroXXvvrai, as St. Basil says; ** they contrive 
witty arts to undo themselves," being entangled in the periods 
of ignorant disputations. But as to the thing itself, if, by the 
remains of sin, they mean the propensities and natural indi* 
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IMJklioM to forbiddeii objects, there is do question but they will 
Miiiain iu us, so long as we bear our flesh about us; and, 
surely, that is a great argument ^ make us humble. But these 
9ie not the sins which God charges on his people. But if, by 
lemains, we mean any part of the habit of sin, any affection, 
any malice or penrerseness of the will, then it is a contradic- 
tion to sfliy that God leares in us such remains of sin^ lest, 
by innocence, we become proud ; for how should pride spring 
JB a man's heart, if there be no remains of sin left? And is it 
ijpt the best, the surest way, to cure the pride of our hearts, 
by taking out every root of bitterness, even the root of pride 
itself ? Will a physician purposely leave the relics of a disease, 
aad pretend he does it to prevent a relapse ? And is it not 
■ore likely he will relapse, if the sickness be not wholly cured? 
But besides this, if God leaves any remains of sin in us, what 
remains are they, and of what sins ? Does he leave the re- 
mains of pride ? If so, that were a strange cute, to leave the 
remains of pride in us, to keep us from being proud. But, if 
ttot so, but that all the remains of pride be taken away by the 
grace of God blessing our endeavors, what danger is there of 
being proud, the remains of which sin are, by the grace of 
God, wholly taken away ? But then, if the pride of the heart 
be cured, which is the hardest to be removed, and commonly 
is done last of all, — who can distrust the power of the Spirit 
of God, or his goodness, or his promises^ and say that God 
does not intend to cleanse his sons and servants from all un- 
rigfateousness ; and, according to St. Paul's prayer, < keep their 
bodies, and souls, and spirits unblameable to the coming of the 
Lord Jesus?' But, however, let God leave what remains he 
|rfease, all will be well enough on that side ; but let us be 
careful, as far as we can, that we leave none; lest it be severely 
imputed to us, and the fire break out and consume us. 

4. Let us, without any farther question, put this argument t6 
a material issue ; let us do all that we can do towards the de- 
struction of the whole body of sin ; but let us never say we 
eaoaot be quit of our sin, till we have done all that we can do 
towards the mortification of it ; for till that be done, how 
oaa any man tell where the fault lies, or whether it can be 
done or no ? If any man can say that he hath done all that he 
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^uld do, and yet bath failed of his daty« — if he can my irulf 
that be bath endured as much as b possible, to be endufed^r-'' 
that he bath watched always, and nerer nodded > when \» 
could avoid it, — that he bath loved as much as he conld lover 
T— that be bath waited till he can wait no longer; — then* in* 
deed, if he says true, we must, confess that it is not to be nu'r 
dcrstood. But is there any man in the world that does all 
that he can do ? If there be, that man is blameless ; if there 
be not, then he cannot say but it is his own fault that his sin 
prevails against him. It is true, that no man is free from sin;, 
but it is as true, that no man does as much as he can againiC 
it; and, therefore, no man must go about to excuse himself by 
saying. No man is free from his sin ; and therefore, no maa 
can be, no, not by the powers of grace : for be may as well 
argue thus, — No man does do all that he can do against it, and» 
therefore, it is impossible he should do what he can do. The. 
argument is apparently foolish, and the excuse is weak, and 
the deception visible, and sin prevails on our weak arguings ; 
but the consequence is plainly this, — ^when any man commits 
a sin, be is guilty before God, and he cannot say he could not 
help it ; and God is just in punishing every sin, and very mer* 
ciful when he forgives us any. But he that says be cannot 
avoid it, that he cannot overcome bis lust, — confesses him- 
self a servant of sin, and that he is not yet redeemed by. the 
blood of the holy Lamb. 

. 5. He that would be advanced beyond the power and ne« 
cessity of sinning, must take great caution concerning his 
thoughts and secret desires ; * for lust, when it is conceived, 
bringeth forth sin ;' but, if it be suppressed in the conception^ 
it comes to nothing ; but we find it hard to destroy the serpent 
when the egg is hatched into a cockatrice. The thought is 
afidprvpos iifiapTia ; no man takes notice of it, but lets it alosQ 
till the sin be too strong ;* and then we complain we cannot help 
it. Nolo sinas cogitationem crescere, ** Suffer not your thoughts 
to grow up;" for they usually come a^vca, tvKdwus, dxpayfta* 
T€VTws, as St. Basil says, <' suddenly, and easily, and without 

. * Ille laiidatur, qui, ut coeperinti statim interficit cogitata, et alii- 
dit ad petram. 
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Imsihess ;" bat take heed that you nurse them not ; but» if you. 
duwce to stumble, mend your pace ; and if you nod/ let it 
awaken you ; for he only can be a good man that raises him«> 
self up at the first trip, that strangles his sin in the birth ; 
Toiavrat tAv kyimv y\nt\a\^ Tplr httoov^ dW^rarroc, ** Good men 
tiae up again, even before they fall," saith St. Chrysostom. 
Now, I pray, consider that when sin is but in the thought, it 
IS easily suppressed, and, if it be stopped there, it can go 
ao farther ; and what great mountain of labor is it, then, to abs« 
tain from our sin ? Is not the adultery of the eye easily cured 
kj shotting the eye-lid ? and cannot the thoughts of the heart 
be turned aside by doing business, by going into company, bj 
leading, or by sleeping ? A man may divert his thoughts by 
shaking of his head, by thinking any thing else, by thinking 
nothing. Da miki Christianum, saith St. Austin, ei intelligit 
qmod dicom Every man that loves God understands thii^, and 
more than this, to be true. Now if things be thus, and that we 
may be safe in that which is supposed to be the hardest of all, 
we must needs condemn ourselves, and lay our faces in the dust, 
when we give up ourselves to any sin ; we cannot be justified 
by saying we could not help it. For as it was decreed by the 
&thers of the second Aurasican council, Hoc etiam secundum 
Jklem catholicam credimuSf &c. ** This we believe according to 
the catholic faith ;" all that have received baptismal grace ; all 
that are baptised by the aid and co-operation of Christ, must 
and can, if they will labor faithfully, perform and fulfil those 
things which belong unto salvation. 

• 6. And lastly : if sin hath gotten the power of any one of 
UB, csonsider in what degree the sin hath prevailed : if but a 
little, the battle will be more easy, and the victory more cer« 
tain ; but then be sure to do it thoroughly, because there is not 
anch to be done : but if sin hath prevailed greatly, then indeed 
yon have very much to do ; therefore begin betimes, and defer 
not this work till old age shall make it extremely difficult, or 
death shall make it impossible. 

Nam quamvis prope te, quamvis temone sub ono 
Yertentem sese, frnstra sectabere cantbum. 
Cum rota posterior cnrras, et in axe secundo.* 

• Pers. V, 70. 
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If thou beestcast behind; if thou hast neglected the dnliee 
ef thy Tigoreus age, thou shalt oeyer orertake that strength a 
** the hinder wheel, though bigger than the formeF, and nmu 
iures more ground at e^ery revolution, yet ehali neyer orertake 
it ;'' and all the second eonnsels of thy old age, though under- 
taken with greater resolutiony and acted with the strengths of 
fear and need, and pursued with more pertinacious purposes 
than the early repentances of young men, yet shall never over* 
take those advantages which yon lost when you gave yoor 
youth to folly, and the causes of a sad repentance. 

However, if you find it so hard a thing to get from the 
power of one master-sin ; if an old adulterer does dote, — ^if an 
old drunkard be further from remedy than a young sinner,—* 
if covetousness grows with old age, — if ambition be still aoie 
hydropio and grows more thirsty for every draught of honor, — 
you may easily resolre that old age, or your last sickness, is 
not so likely to be prosperous in the mortification of your long 
prevailing sins. Do not all men desire to end their days in re* 
ligion, to die in the arms of the church, to ex[Mre under the 
conduct of a religious man ? When ye are sick or dying, then 
nothing but prayers and sad complaints, and the groans of tre« 
mulous repentance, and the faint labors of an almost impossi- 
ble mortification : then the despised priest is sent for ; then he 
is a good man, and his words are oracles, and religion is truth, 
and sin is a load, and the sinner is a fool ; then we watch for 
a word of comfort from his mouth, as the fearful prisoner for his 
fate from the judge's answer. That which is true then, is true 
now; and, theciefore, to prevent so intolerable a danger, mor- 
tify your sin betime, for else you will hardly mortify it at all* 
Remember that the snail outwent the eagle, and won the goal, 
because she set out betimes. 

To sum up all : every good man is a new creature, and 
Christianity is not so much a divine institution, as a diyine 
frame and temper of spirit,— which if we heartily pray for, 
and endeavor to obtain, we shall find it as hard and as uneasy 
to sin against God, as now we think it impossible to abstain 
from our most pleasing sins. For as it is in the spermatic virtue 
of the heavens, which diffuses itself universally on all sublu- 
nary bodies, and subtilely insinuating itself into the most dull 
and inactive element, produces gold and pearls, life and motion. 
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and brisk actmties in all things, that can receiye the influence 
and hearenly blessing ; — so it is in the Holy Spirit of 6od« 
and the word of God, and the grace of God, which St. John 
calls * the seed of God ;' it is a law of righteousness, and it is a 
law of the Spirit of life, and changes nature into grace, and dul- 
ness into 2eal. and fear into love, and sinful habits into inno* 
cence, and passes on from grace to grace, till we arrive at 
the full measures of the stature of Christ, and into the perfect 
liberty of the sons of God ; so that we shall no more say. The 
evil that I would not, that I do ; — ^but we shall hate what God 
hates; and the evil that is forbidden, we shall not do; not be- 
cause we are strong of ourselves, but because Christ is ouir 
strength, and he is in us ; and Christ's strength shall be per- 
fected in our weakness, and his grace will be suflicient for us.; 
and he will of his own good pleasure work in us^ not only to 
will, but also to do, velle et perficere, saith the Apostle, ' to 
will and to do it thoroughly' and fully, being sanctified 
throughout, to the glory of his holy name, and the eternal saU 
nation of our souls, through Jesus Christ our Lord ; to whom, 
with the Father, ^c. 
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• That we weejutti/ied by faUh, St. Paul tells us : that we 
nre nho justified by works, we are told by St. James in the 
text ; and both may be true : observations on this point. Pur- 
port of this discourse explained. The two Apostles spake by 
the same spirit, and to the same great design ; though with 
differing intermedial purposes. Some preliminary observatioiM 
necessary on this important subject. 

1. That no man may abuse himself or others by mistaking hard 
words, spoken in mystery and allegory, such . as faith, jmtHfi^ 
cation, imputation, righteousness, and works, we must consider 
that the wordyat^A in Scripture is very ambiguous : this shown. 

2. As it is in the word faith, so also it is in that of works; 
by which is meant sometimes the things done, sometimes the 
labor of doing, sometimes the good will, &c. 

3. So again is it in the word justijicatian; for God is justi- 
fied, and wisdom is justified, and man is justified ; and a sinner 
is not justified, as long as he continues in sin ; and is justified 
when he repents and is pardoned, &c, 

4. Not only the word faith, but also charity, and godliness f 
and religion, signify sometimes particular graces, and some- 
times the union of them all. 

5. Neither can this phenomenon be solved by saying that 
faith alone does justify, yet when she justifies, she is not alone« 
but good works must follow ; which is said to no purpose : 
four reasons for this given. 
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The consequence of these observations is briefly this : 

• That no man should fool himself by disputing about the 
philosophy of justification, and what casuality faith has in it^ 
and whether it be the act of faith that justifies, or the habits 
whether faith as a good work, or faith as an instrument, &c. 
Let us rather look to the theology of it ; the direct duty, tbe end 
of faithy and the work of faith ; the conditions and instruments 
of our salvation, &c. ; how faith can destroy our sin, and unite 
us to God : this part of the subject enlarged on. 

• The text has in it two propositions ; a negative and an affir«^ 
niative. The negative is. By faith only a man is not justified ; 
the affirmative. By works also a man is justified. 

1. With regard to the first; hy faith only /\s here ta&?Mtf 
fiuth without obedience. For what do we think of those that 
detain the faith in unrighteousness 7 They have faith, else 
they could not keep it in so evil a cabinet : but yet the Apostle 
reckons them among the reprobates, who, for all their faith, 
riiall have no part with faithful Abraham ; for none are hi^i 
children but they that do the works of Abraham : this topic 
fully enlarged on. So much for the negative proposition of 
the text, a man is not justified hy faith alone, that is, by faith 
which hath not in it charity and obedience. « 

2. If faith alone will not do, what will ? The affirmative 
part of the text answers: not faith alone; but faith, with 
works as an ingredient : a man is justified by works. It will 
be to no purpose to say thvit faith alone does justify, if, when 
a man is justified, he be not the nearer to salvation. Now that 
without obedience no man can see the Lord, is so evident from 
Holy Scripture, that he who denies it can have no faith. If 
faith purge not away our sins, it can never justify : this farther 
considered in general. Next come the particular considera- 
tions which follow. 

. Iw No man's sins are pardoned, but in the same measure in 
which they are mortified and taken away ; so that if faith doe# 
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not cure our flbfal ■atnres, HcaaBeYor jvstiffyor poomw 
pftrdoQ : and dierefere H is» that as aooa as ever fiudiia Jem 
was preached, at the same time also tiiey preached repc a taifr 
from dead works : thb topic enhtfged on and iUnstrated. 

2. No man u actually justified, hot he that is iasoammetp 
sure sanctified; for justification, when it is attributed to isjr 
cause, does not always signify justification actual : tfaistofir 
explained. 

3. He that does not heliere the promises of the gospel 
not pretend to faith in Christ : but the promises are all 
to us on the conditions of obedience ; and he that does stt 
believe them as Christ made them, believes them not atatt: 
Uiis subject enlarged on. Thus much for the affirmative piop- 
sition of the text, a man isjuUified In^ morib. But then ii 
still more in it to be consideied* St. James does not say, m 
mreJMtti/iedbyworks, €md mrt fM jnttyud hf faiA : Ibrth^ 
bad been irreconcilable with St. Paul : but we are aojustiM 
by works, that it is not by iaith alone : it is by fiuth and woria 
together ; that is, by the obedience cf faiik. Faith and good 
works are no distinct parts, but members of one entire body : 
they together work the rigfateousnem of Grod : this topic fslly 
enlarged on. Some practical considerations proposed. 

1. In the early ages of Christianity there was no distinction 
of sects and opinions in the Church : she knew no difierence of 
men, but good and bad : there was no separation made except 
by piety and impiety ; which b all one, says Epiphanius, with 
fidelity and infidelity : this topic enlarged on, and illustrated. 

2. When our faith is spoken of as the great instruraest of 
justification and salvation, let us take Abraham's faith as ov 
best pattern, and that will end the dispute ; because he wts 
justified by faith, when his faith was mighty in effect ; whes 
it passed into an act of the most glorious obedience, &c. 

3. Let every one take heed, lest by an importune adhereaoe 
to, and reliance on a mistaken faith^ he really make diipwreek 
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of a right faith, like Hymenaeiui and Alexander, who lost their 
faitfa by patting away a good conscience. 

4. From these premises we may see but too evidently, that 
hough a great part of mankind pretend to be saved by faith, yet 
they know not what it is, or else wilfully mistake it, and found 
their hopes on the sand. Believing b the least thing in a jus- 
tifying faith : for faith is a conjugation df many ingredients, 
and faith is a covenant, and a law, and obedience, and a work» 
and a sincere closing with the terms of the gospel in every par- 
ticular : this topic enlarged on at full length. To live a wicked 
life, and then to be confident that in death God will pardon 
us, is not faith, but a direct want of faith. If we did believe 
the promises on their proper conditions, or that God's com- 
mandments were righteous and true, or that his threats were af 
Tteally intended as they are terribly spoken, we should not dare 
to live at the rate we do. But wicked men have not faith^ 
says St. Paul ; and then the wonder ceases. 

Let 08 therefore cast up our reckonings impartially ; let ua 
see what will be required at our hands; and let us not think 
that we shall be justified by faith, unless our faith be greater 
than all our passions. Conclusion. 
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FIDES FORM ATA ; OR, FAITH WORKING 

BY LOVE. 
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You see, then, how that by works a man is justified, and not bj 

faith only. 

That we are 'justified liy futh,' St Paid tells us;^ that 
me are also ' jistified by works,' we are told in my text; and 
Iboth may be tme. But that this justification is wrouglil by 
faith without works, * to him that worketh not, but believeth,' 
saith St. Paul : that this is not wrought without works, St 
James is as express for his negatire as St Panl was for his 
affirmatiTe ; and how both these should be true, is something 
harder to unriddle. But, affirmanti imcumbit probatio, ** he 
that aflbrms must prove ;" and therefore St. Paul proves his 
doctrine by the example of Abraham, to whom faith was im- 
puted for righteousness; and therefore, not by works. And 
what can be answered to this ? Nothing but this, that St 
James uses the very same argument to prove that our justifica- 
tion is by works also ; * For our father Abraham was justified 
by works, when he offered up his son Isaac.'f Now which of 
these says true ? Certainly both of them ; but neither of them 
have been well understood ; insomuch that they have not only 
made divisions of heart among the faithful, but one party relies 
on faith to the disparagement of good life, and the other makes 

* Rom. iii. 28. iv. 5. v. I. x. 10. Gat ii. 16. f James ii. 9. 
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'works to be the main ground of our hope and confidence, and 
consequently to exclude tbe efficacy of faith : the one makes 
Christian religion a lazy and inactive institution ; and the other 
a bold presumption on ourselves ; while the first tempts us tt> 
live like heathens, and the other recalls us to live the life of 
Jews : while one says, < I am of Paul,' and another, * I am of 
St. James,' and both of them put it in danger of evacuating the 
institution and the death of Christ ; one looking on Christ only 
as a Lawgiver, and the other only as a Saviour. The effects df 
these are very sad, and by all means to be diverted by all tbe 
wise considerations of the Spirit. 

My purpose is not with subtle arts to reconcile them that 
never disagreed ; the two Apostles spake by the same Spirit, 
and to the same last design, though to differing intermedial pur- 
poses : but because the great end of faith, the design, the defi*- 
nition, the state, the economy of it, is that all believers should 
'not live according to the flesh, but according to the Spirit, 
Before I fall to the close handling of the text, I shall premise 
-some preliminary considerations, to prepare the way of holiness, 
to explicate the differing senses of the Apostles, to understand 
the question and the duty, by removing the causes of the vulgar 
-inistakes of most men in this article ; and then proceed to the 
'inain inquiry. 

' 1. That no man may abuse himself or others by mistaking of 
liard words, spoken in mystery, with allegorical expressions to 
'secret senses, wrapped up in a cloud ; such as are * faith, and 
justification, and imputation, and righteousness, and works,' be 
pleased to consider, that the very word ' faith 'is, in Scripture, 
infinitely ambiguous, insomuch that in the Liatin concordances 
of St. Jerome's Bible, published by Robert Stephens, you 
may see no less than twenty-two several senses and acceptations 
of the word * faith,' set down with the several places of Scrip- 
Care referring to them ; to which if, out of my own observation, 
1 could add no more, yet these are an abundant demonstration 
dlat whatsoever is said of the efficacy of faith for justification^ 
h not to be taken in such a sense as will weaken the necessity 
and our carefulness of good life, when the word may, in so 
many other sensesi be taken to verify the affirmation of St« 
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PanU of < jutification by faith/ so as to lecoocile it to *tbe 
^necessity of obedience.* 

2. As it is in the word * faith/ so it is in ' works ;' for by 
works is meant sometimes the thing done, — sometimes the labor 
of doing, — sometimes the good will; — ^it is sometimes taken for 

' a state of good life, — sometimes for the covenant of works ;— 
it sometimes means the works of the law, — sometimes the vorks 
^the gospel ; — sometimes it is taken for a perfect, actual, un- 
sinning obedience, — sometimes for a sincere endeavor to please 
-God ; — sometimes they are meant to be such which can chal* 
lenge the reward as of debt ; — sometimes they mean only a dis- 
position of the person to receive the favor and the grace of Ood. 
J9^ow since our good works can be but of one kind (for ours can* 
Jiot be meritorious, ours cannot be without sin all our life, they 
4;anaot be such as need no repentance), it is no wonder if we 
must be justified without works in Uus sense ; for by such 
works no man living can be justified : and these St. Paul calk 
'the works of the law,' and sometimes he calls them 'onr 
righteousness ;' and these are the covenant of works. But be- 
cause we came into the world to serve God, and God will be 
-obeyed, and Jesus Christ came into the world to save us from 
<sin, and * to redeem to himself a people zealous of good 
works,' and hath, to this purpose, revealed to us all hisFaAer'p 
will, and destroyed the works of the devil, and gives us his 
Holy Spirit, and by him we AM be justified in this obedience^ 
therefore, when works signify a sincere, hearty endeavor tp 
keep all God's commands, out of a belief in Christ, that if we 
.endeavor to do so, we shall be helped by his grace, and if we 
feally do so, we shall be pardoned for what is past, and if we 
continue to do so, we shall receive a crown of glory ; therrfoie, 
it is no wonder that it is said we are to be justified by works; 
always meaning, not the works of the law, that is, works that 
are meritorious, works that can challenge the reward, works 
that need no mercy, no repentance, no humiliation, and no 
appeal to grace and favor ; but always meaning works that 
are an obedience to God by the measures of good-will, and a 
sincere endeavor, and the faith of the Lord Jesus. 

3. But thus also it is in the word 'justification :' for God is 
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jmMtAf sad wiidom is juttifiedi aod iimui it jiiittfi«d, tod a 
iiiiBer it not justified as long as ha contanacs io sio ; and a^ 
sinner is justified when be repents, and when be is pardoned '^ 
aad an innocent penon is justified when lie is declared to be no 
erfminal ; and a righteous man is justified when be is saved ;. 
and a weak Christian is justified when bis imperfect serrieea 
aiB accepted for the present, and himself thrust forward to more 
grace; and he that is justified may be justified more ; and 
OfBrjr man that is justified to one purpose, is not so to all ; and 
failli, in dirers senses, gives justification in as many ; and there^ 
fere, though to erery sense of Caith there is not always a degree 
of Jnstification in any, yet when the faith is such that justifica^ 
tMNi is the product and correspondent, — as that faith may be 
inperfect, so the justification is but begun, and either must 
proceed farther, or else, as the faith will die, so the justifican 
lioa will come to nothing. The like obserration might be 
aada concerning imputation, and all the words used in this 
question; but these may suffice till I pass to other parti« 
eulara. 

4. Not only the word * faith,' but also * charity/ and * god- 
»,'aad * religion,' signify sometimes particular graces; and 
they suppose universslly, and mean conjugations and 
tmiom ct graces, as is evident to them that read the Scriptures 
witli observation. Now when justification is attributed to 
Ukh, or salvation to godliness, they are to be understood in the 
aggregate sense ; for, that 1 may give but one instance of this, 
when 8t« Paul speaks of faith as it is a particular grace, and 
separate from the rest, he also does separate it from all possit 
bility of bringing us to heaven : * Though I have all faith, so 
thai I could remove mountains, and have not charity, 1 am 
nothing :** when faith includes charity, it will bring us to hea^ 
Tieu; when it is alone, when it is without charity, it will do no* 
lUng at all. 

5* Neither can this ^tp6furoy be solved by saying, that 
though Faith alone does justify, yet when she does justify, she 
is not alone, but good works must follow ; for this is said to no 
purpose : 

• 1 Cor. xiii. 2. 
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1. Because if we be justified by faith alone, the work is' 
done, whether charity does follow or no ; and, therefore, that 
want of charity cannot hurt* us. 

2. There can be no imaginable cause why charity and obe- 
dience should be at all necessary, if the whole work can be. 
done without it. 

3. If obedience and charity be not a condition of ouf 
salvation, then it is not necessary to follow faith ; but if it 
be, it does as much as faith, for that is but a part of the con- 
dition. 

4. If we can be saved without charity and keeping the com* 
mandments, what need we trouble ourselves for them ? If we 
cannot be saved without them, then either faith without them 
does not justify ; or if it does, we are never the better, for we 
may be damned for all that justification. 

' The consequent of these observations is briefly this : 
That no man should fool himself by disputing about the 
philosophy of justification, and what causality faith hath in it, 
and whether it be the act of faith that justifies, or the habit ?• 
Whether faith as a good work, or faith as an instrument? Whe- 
ther faith as it is obedience, or faith as it is an access to Christ T 
Whether as a hand, or as a heart? Whether by its own innate 
virtue, or by the efficacy of the object ? Whether as a i|ign, or 
as a thing signified ? Whether by introduction, or by perfec- 
tion ? Whether in the first beginnings, or in its last and besf 
productions ? Whether by inherent worthiness, or adventitious 
imputations ? Uheriils ista queeso (that I may use the words 
of Cicero*) : Jkbc enim spinosiora, priusy ut confitear, me oo« 
gunt, quam ut assentiar : these things are knotty, and too in- 
tricate to do any good ; they may amuse us, but never instruct 
us ; and they have already made men careless and confident, 
disputative and troublesome, proud and uncharitable, but nei- 
ther wiser nor better. Let us therefore leave these weak 
ways of troubling ourselves or others, and directly look to the 
theology of it, the direct duty, the end of faith, and the work 
of faith, the conditions and the instruments of our salvation, the 
just foundation of our hopes, how our faith can destroy our sin| 

♦ Tuscul. i. 8. Davis. 
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and' how it can unite us unto God ; how by it we can be made 
partakers of Christ's death , and imitators of his life. For since 
it is evident, by the premises, that this article is not to be de* 
termined or relied on by arguing from words of many signifi* 
Rations, we must walk by a clearer light, by such plain sayings 
and dogmatical propositions of Scripture, which evidently teach 
us our duty, and place our hopes on that which cannot deceive 
us, that is, which require obedience, which call on us to glo'* 
rify God, and to do good to men, and to keep all God's com- 
mandments with diligence and sincerity. 

For since the end of our faith is, that we may be disciples 
and servants of the Lord Jesus, advancing his kingdom here, 
and partaking of it hereafter ; since we are commanded to be* 
lieve what Christ taught, that it may appear as reasonable as 
it is necessary to do what he hath commanded ; since faith and 
works are in order one to the other, it is impossible that evan* 
gelical faith and evangelical works should be opposed one to 
the other in the effecting of our salvation. So that as it is to 
no purpose for Christians to dispute whether we are justified 
by fiuth or the works of the law, that is, the covenant of works, 
without the help of faith and the auxiliaries and allowances of 
mercy on God's part, and repentance on ours; because no 
Christian can pretend to this ; so it is perfectly foolish to dis-> 
pute whether Christians are to be justified by faith, or the 
works of the gospel ; for I shall make it appear that they are 
both the same thing. No man disparages faith but he that 
says faith does not work righteousness ; for he that says so, 
says indeed it cannot justify ; for he says that faith is alone: 
it is ' faith only,' and the words of my text are plain : * You 
see,' saith St. James, that is, it is evident to your sense, it is 
as clear as an ocular demonstration, * that a man is justified by 
works, and not by faith only.' 

My text hath in it these two propositions ; a negative and 
an affirmative. The negative is this ; 1. ' By faith only ^ a man 
is not justified* The affirmative ; 2. * By works also ' a man is 
justified* 

When I have briefly discoursed of these, I shall only add 
such practical considerations as shall make the doctrines use< 
ful^ and tangible, and material. 
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1. By faith only a man is not justified. By JkUh amb^f herd 
is meant, faith without obedience. For what do we think oC 
those that detain the faith in unrighteousness ? They faaye faith, 
they could not else keep it in so ill a cabinet : but yet the Apo^ 
stle reckons them amongst the reprobates ; for the abominable^ 
the reprobates, and the disobedient, are all one ; and, thers** 
fore, such persons, for all their faith, shall have no part with 
faithful Abraham : for none are his children but they that dd 
the works of Abraham. Abraham^s faith, without Abraham'il 
works, is nothing ; for of him * that hath faith and hath not 
works,' St. James asks, ^ can faith save him ?'* meaning, that 
it is impossible. For what think we of those, that did mira^ 
cles in Christ's name, and in his name cast out devils ? HaTS 
not they faith ? Yes, omnem /idem, * all faith,' that is, alone, 
for * they could remove mountains :' but yet to many of them 
Christ will say, ' Depart from me, ye workers of iniquity; I 
know you not.' Nay, at last, what think we of the defib 
themselves ? Have not they faith ? Yes ; and this faith is not 
Jides miraealorum neither ; but it is an operative ftuth, it works 
a little ; for it makes them tremble ; and it may be, that is 
more than thy faith does to thee : and yet dost thou hope to be 
saved by a faith that does less to thee than the devil's faith 
does to him ? That is impossible. For * faith without works id 
dead,' saith St. James. It is manus arida, saith St. Austin ; 
'' it is a withered hand ;" and that which is dead cannot work 
the life of grace in us, much less obtain eternal life for us. In 
short, a man may have faith, and yet do the works of unrighte^ 
ousness ; he may have faith, and be a devil ; and then what 
can such a faith do to him or for him ? It can do him no good 
in the present constitution of affairs. St. Paul, from -whose 
mistaken words much noise hath been made in this qnestioB, 
is clear in this particular : ' Nothing in Christ Jesus can avail, 
but faith working by charity ;'t that is, as he expounds him- 
self once and again, ' nothing but a new creature, nothing but 
keeping the commandments of God.'t If faith be defined to 
be any thing that does not change our natures, and make us to 
be a new creation unto God ; if keeping the commandments be 

* Chap. ii. 14. f Gal. v. 6. J Gal. ti. 15. I Cor. vu. 19. 
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not in the definition of faith, it availf nothing at all. Therefore 
deceive not yourteives ; they are the words of our blessed Lord 
biniielf : * Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord,' 
that is, not every one that confesses Christ, and believes in him, 
calling Christ Master and Lord, shall be saved ; ' but he that 
doth the will of my Father which is in heaven/ These things 
we so plain, that they need no commentary ; so evident, that 
they cannot be denied : and to these 1 add but this one truth ; 
•that faith alone without a good life is so far from justifying a 
iuiner, that it is one of the greatest aggravations of his con- 
demnation in the whole world.. For no man can be so greatly 
damned as he that hath faith ; for unless he knows his Master's 
•will, that is, by faith be convinced, and assents to the revela- 
tioDB of the will of God, ' he can be beaten but with few stripes :' 
but he that believes, hath no excuse; he is a{rroicar<!trpirof, 
* condemned by the sentence of his own heart,' and, therefore, 
-voXXaiirXiyya), * many stripes,' the greater condemnation, shall 
be his portion. Natural reason is a light to the conscience, 
but faith is a greater ; and therefore, if it be not followed, it 
. damns deeper than the hell of the infidels and uninstructed. 
•And so 1 have done with the negative proposition of my text; 
•a man is -not justified by faith alone, that is, by faith which 
hath not in it charity and obedience. 

• 2.- If faith alone will not do it, what will? The affirmative 
'part of the text answers ; not faith alone ; but works must be 
an ingredient : ' a man is justified by works ;' and that is now 
•to be explicated and proved. It will be absolutely to no pur- 
pose to say that faith alone does justify, if, when a man is jus- 
tified, he is never the nearer to be saved. Now that without 
obedience no man can go to heaven, is so evident in holy Scrip- 
tore, that he that denies it, hath no faith. * There is no peace, 
saith my God, unto the wicked;** and * I will not justify a 
sinner,'t saith God ; unless faith purges away our sins, it can 
nev^MT justify. Let a man believe all the revelations of God; 
if that belief ends in itself, and goes no further, it is like physic 
•taken to purge the stomach ; if it do not work, it is so far 
fiom bringing health, that itself is a new sickness. Faith is a 

« Ivaiab, Ivii. 21. t ^^od. xxv.7. 
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^rB»t ^wrger and purifier of the soul* 'purifying your heutai bjr 
tfakk/ saitk the Af ostle. It is the t>e9t physic in the wgrM 
for E sinful soul ; but if it does not wotk» it eocrupt^ m fbe 
^itomachy it makes us to i^y on veedk propositions and trifiinf 
jBoniideoces, it is but a dreomiug /lera woKkis^pTatrlms, ** afe»- 
.tftstic dream/* and introduces pride or siq^erstitioBy swelling 
(thoughts and presumptions of the divine fevor : but what saith 
:the Apostle ? ' Follow peace with all men, and hoUaess^ witlh 
ovt which no man can see God :'* mark that. If faith does 
-sot make you charitable and holy, talk no more of juHtifion- 
-don by it, for you shall neyer jiee the glorious fieice of Go4« 
Faitii indeed is a title and jelation to Christ ; it is a Baau^ of 
iiis names; but what then? Why then, saith the Apostk^ 
' let erery one that nametfa the name of Christ, depart bom 
.iniquity.' 

For let any man consider, can the faith of Christ and the 
liatred of God stand together 1 Can any man be justified, that 
.does not love God ? Or can any man love God and sin at the 
same time ? And does not he love sin, that falls nnder its 
^tnnptatioa, and obeys it in the lusts thereof, and deUghts io 
:tfae vanity, and makes excuses for it, and returns to it with 
(passion, and abides with pleasure ? This will not do it ; such 
a man cannot be justified for all his believing. But, therrforo, 
the Apostle shows us a more excellent way : * This is a. true 
saying, and I will that thou affirm constantly, that they who 
have believed in God, be careful to maintain good works.^ 
•The Apostle puts great force on this doctrine, he arms it with 
•a double preface; the saying is 'true,' and it is to be 'con- 
atantly affirmed;' that is, it is not only true, but necessary; it 
is like Pharaoh*s dream, doubled, because it is bound on us bj 
,the decree of God ; and it is unalterably certain that every be- 
liever must do good works, or his believing will signify little ; 
nay more than so, every man must becaieful to do good works; 
amd more yet, he must carefully maintain them ; that is, not 
do them by fits and interrupted returns, but wpolcrra^Oatt to be 
incumbent on them, to dwell on them, to maintain good worki, 
.that is, to persevere in them. But I am yet but in the ge- 

• Hcb. xii. 14, t TitUs, iii. 8. 
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wbcaI : be j^eased to go along with me in these particalar con« 
ad«raticui8. 

1. No man't liae are pefdoned, but in the same measure in 
wfaieh they are mortified, ckstroyed, and taken away ; so that 
if fiitth does not cure our sinful natures, it nerer can justify, it 
neivr can procure our pardon. And therefore it is, that as soon 
as e^r faith in the Lonl Jesus was preached, at the same time 
also they preached repentance from dead works : insomuch that 
St. Paul reckons it among the fundamentals and first principles 
of Christianity;* nay, the Baptist preadied repentance and 
amendment of life as a preparation to the faith of Christ. And 
I pray consider ; can diere be any forgiTeneas of sins without 
repentance? But if an Apostle should preach forgiyenem to all 
that belieye, and this belief did not also mean that they should 
repent and forsake their sin, — the sermons of the Apostle would 
make Christianity nothing else but the sanctnary of Romulus, 
a derice to get together all the wicked people of the world, and 
to make them happy without any change of manners. Christ 
eaase to other purposes ; he came * to sanctify us and to cleanse 
OS by his word :'t the word of faith was not for itself, but was 
% design of holiness, and the very ' grace of God did appear,* 
for this end; that 'teaching us to deny all ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, we should lire holily, justly, and soberly in this 
present werid :'t he came to gather a people together ; not like 
David's army, when Saul pursued him, but the armies of the 
Lord, ' a faithful people, a chosen generation ;' and what is that? 
Xhe Spirit of God adds, ' a people zealous of good works.' 
Now as Christ proved his power to forgive sins by curing the 
poor man's palsy, because a man is never pardoned, but when 
the pvnishment is removed ; so the great act of justification of 
ft sinner, the pardoning of his sins, is then only effected, when 
thto spiritual evil is taken away : that is the best indication of a 
real and an eternal pardon, when God takes away the hardness 
•olthe heart, the love of sin, the accursed habit, the evil incli- 
nation, the sin Ihat doth so easily beset us : and when that is 
goae* what remains within us that God can hate ? Nothing 
stays behind but God's creation, the work of his own hands, 

« Heb. yl 1. f 1 John, iii. 8. t Eph. v. 26. Tit. ii. 11. 
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the issues of his Holy Spirit. The fietith of a Christiaii is-xii^rfit 
6.fiapTabo$ &yaiperiKri, * it destroys the whole body of sin ;* .and 
to suppose that Christ pardons a sinner, whom he doth not also 
purge and rescue from the dominion of sin, is to affirm that*he 
justifies the wicked ; that he calls good evil and evil good-; that 
he delights in a wicked person ; that he makes a wicked man 
all one with himself; that he makes the members of a harlot 
at the same time also the members of Christ : bat all this is im- 
possible, and therefore ought not to be pretended to by any Chris- 
tian. Severe are those words of our blessed Saviour, * Every 
plant in me that beareth not fruit, he taketh away :'* faith in- 
grafts us into Christ ; by faith we are inserted into the vine ; 
but the plant that is ingrafted, must also be parturient and 
fruitful, or else it shall be quite cut off from the root, and 
thrown into the everlasting burning : and this is the full and 
plain meaning of those words so often used in Scripture for tiie 
magnification of faith, * The just shall live by faith:' no man 
shall live by faith but the just man; he indeed is justified by 
faith, but no man else; the unjust and the unrighteous man bath 
no portion in this matter. That is the first great consideralioB 
in this affair ; no man is justified in the least sense of justifica- 
tion, that is, when it means nothing but the pardon of sins, hot 
when his sin is mortified and destroyed. 

2. No man is actually justified but he that is in some mea- 
sure sanctified. Per the understanding and clearing of which 
proposition, we must know, that justification, when it is attri- 
buted to any cause, does not always signify justification actual* 
Thus, when it is said in Scripture, * We are justified by the 
death of Christ,' it is but the same thing as to say, ' Christ diid 
for us ;' and he rose again for us too, that we might indeed be 
justified in due time, and by just measures and dispositions: 
* he died for our sins, and rose again for our justification ;' that 
is, by his death and resurrection, he hath obtained this power, 
and effected this mercy, that if we believe him and obey, we 
shall be justified and made capable of all the blessings of the 
kingdom. But that this. is no more but a capacity of pardon, 
of grace, and of salvation, appears not only by God's requiring 

* John, XT. 2. 
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obedience as a condition on our parts, but by his expressly at- 
tributing this mercy to us at such times, and in such circum-. 
stances, in which it is certain and evident that we could not 
actually be justified ; for so saith the Scripture t * We, whea. 
we- were enemies, were reconciled to God by the death of his 
8ott ; and while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us;'* that 
is; then was our justification wrought on God's part; that is, 
then he intended this mercy to us, then he resolved to show us 
favor, to give us promises, and laws, and conditions, and hopes/ 
and an infallible economy of salvation ; and when faith lays 
hold- on this grace, and this justification, then we are to do the 
other part of it ; that is, as God made it potential by the death 
aad resurrection of Christ, so we, laying hold on these things 
by faithy and working the righteousness of faith, that is, per- 
fonning what is required on our parts, we, I say, make it actual.; 
and- for this very reason it is that the Apostle puts more em- 
phasis on the resurrection of Christ tlian on his death, ' Who is 
he that condemneth ? It is Christ that died, yea, rather, that 
is risen again .'f And ' Christ was both delivered for our sins, 
and is lisen again for our justification ;*X implying to us, that as 
it is in ihe principal, so it is in the correspondent ; our sins indeed 
are potentially pardoned, when they are marked out for death 
and crucifixion ; when, by resolving and fighting against sin, 
we die to sin daily, and are so made conformable to his death ; 
%at we must partake of Christ's resurrection before this justifi- 
cation can be actual ; when we are ' dead to sin, and are risen 
again unto righteousness,' then, as we are ' partakers of his 
4eath/ so we shall * be partakers of his resurrection,' saith St. 
Ptotol ; thatris, then we are truly, effectually, and indeed justi- 
fied ; till then we are not. 

^He that loveth gold shall not be justified,' saith the vnse 
Bensiracb ;§ he that is covetous, let his faith be what it will, 
shall not be accounted righteous before God, because he is not 
so in himself, and he is not so in Christ, for he is not in Christ 
at all ; l\e hath no righteousness in himself, and he hath none 'in 
Christ; for if we be in Christ, or if * Christ be in us, the body 
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is dead by reafOB of sis, and the spirit is life beeanss of i^ktaN 
owncss:'* fer this is the fo wtorir, ' tb«t faithlbl tkiag/tfatttis, 
the faithfiiliiess is naaifested ; the ernim, from iHience oo«Mi 
mnunah, wbicAi is the Hebrew word for ' faith/ firooi wheae* 
^ amen ^is derived. Fiat qwod dieium eti kmo mde; ka^jUhm 
€tt; when God and we both say asieii to our prooiiBes and «»^ 
dertakiflgs. Fac fidehw su fideH ; em9t Jidem Jhuumi geim^ 
said he is the comedy ;t God is ^uthfal, be thottsoloo; teM 
thos feikst him, thy ISeddl hath failed tiiee. JFMes mmmtmrffta 
€0, quod est inter uimmfue piaeitum, says oner ; attd that it is 
trae which the preset aad the Apostle said, * tbt> jioai shall 
lire by faith/ in both senses : ess Jide me* viv€t, cor JUk- 
** we live by God'sfaith, and by oar own ;^ by hii fideli^^ 
by ours. When the righteoasaess of €k>d beooweS' * 
tighteousnesSy and exceeds the righteousness of tibe Scribaaaad 
Pharisees / when the righteonsness of the law is imUBlad ia wi, 
^by walking not after the fleidt, but after the SfOnt^* ikwm ws 
are justified by God's truth and by curs, by his- gimae mmk om 
obedience. So that now we see ^lat justification aad aaMCti&i 
cation cannot be distinguished but as words of avt signi^faiig 
the Tarious steps of progression in the same oemnMrs tfwymagr 
be distinguished in notion andspeeukitioR, b«t netar wImb thaf 
are to pass on to material erents ; for no saan is.jwBtifiad bat he 
that is also sanctified. They are the expiess wwda of 8t 
Paul : ' Whom he did for^now, them he did predestiaaia to 
be conformed to the in»age of his Sen/ to be lUce to C^rift ; 
and then it follows, * whom he hath predestinated,' so predes- 
tinated, * ihem be hath also called ; aad whom he halb oaMed, 
them he hath also justified :' aad tiiea it IbllowB, *whom he 
bath justified, them tie hath also glorified^^ So that no man 
is justified, that is, so as to signify salyation, but saactificadon 
must be precedent to it ; and that was my second oonsideratioa 
oirep iSet beifyti, " that which I was to prove.'*^ 

3. I pray consider, that he that does not bdiere the proaasm 
of the gospel, cannot pretend to faith ia Christ ; bat the pro- 
mises are all made to us on the coaditioBs of obedteace^aad he 
that does not believe them as Christ made them, beUeyes them 

* Rom. Tiir. 10. f Plant Captiv. if. 3. 79. 
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tfot ait all. * Im weU-doiog commit yourseireft lo God as aato» 
m fithhful Creator;' there is no eonmittiDg ourselves to CMk 
wiliioiit wellnloiag : ' For God will reader to every man ac- 
eoidtttf to bis deeds : to tlmnr that obey uarighteoasvessy in-' 
digMitioa aad wrath ; bat to them who, by patient ooatiniiaaea 
im waU*doing, seek for glory, aad honor,r aad immovtalityy^ to* 
theai ot«mal life.'* So that if Mik apfvehends any e4lisr pvo^ 
ttisss, H is illasioDy and not faitb ; God gave us none sucfc^ 
CMsl pnscbased none sach for us; seatfch the Bible o««r, aad 
yon shall fiod none sadi. But if £utk lays koftd on these pro-^ 
lyses that am, aad as they are, then it becomes aa article of 
cMr finth, that without obedience and a sincere endeavos ta 
keeip G<od's comaMndmentSy no man Isviag can be justified i 
aad^ Aerefote, let as take heed, when we magnify the free 
gttiee of God, w» do not exchide the conditions whkh this free 
gvaee hath set on us. Christ freely died for us, God pardonsi 
Ha freely ht ear first aocess to hiss; we could never deserva 
pwden^ beeaase when we need panrdoa we are enearies, and 
hSit^tf^gwod tl^agin as; and he-freely givesusof his Spirit,. 
Mil finely he enables us to obey kim ; aad for our httla imper- 
iset se t ytec s he freely and boiMrfally will give us eternal life z- 
bare is free graee all the way, and he overvalues kts pitiful ser- 
▼ioes, who thinks that he deserves heaven by them ; and thai 
y h«d<M his duty toleral>ly, eternal life is not a free gift to 
littiy but a deserved reward. 

CoDscius est animus meus, experientia testis, 

iMystida quae fetult dogmata vera soio. 
Non tamen fdcirea scio me fore gforifieandmn;' 

Spes OMa erax Ghrisli, gratia^ no» <q»e«a. 

It was the meditation of the wise chancellor of Paris : ** I 
(mow that without a good life,, and the fruits of repentance, a 
mnner cannot be Justified ; and, therefore, I must live well, or 
I must die for ever : but if I do live holily, I do not think that 
t deserve heaven : it is the cross of Christ that procures me 
|;irace ; it is the Spirit of Christ that gives me grace ; it is the 
mercy and the free gifib of Christ that brings me unto glory." 
But yet he that shall exclude the works of faith from the justi- 
fication of a sinner by the blood of Christ, may as well exclude 

« Aon. ii. €^ 7» a<. 
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faith itself; for faith itself is one -of the works of Ood: it is a- 
good worky so said Christ to them that asked him » fWhat 
shall we do to work the works of God V- Jesus said> ' This, is- 
the work of God, that ye>belieye on him whom he hath sent.'*. 
Faith is .not. only the foundation of good works, but itself is a. 
good work ; it is not only die cause of obedience, but a partof it; 
it is .not only, as the son of -Sirach calls it, initium adluaremdii 
1>£0,/ a beginning of cleaving unto God,' but it carries us on tO' 
the perfection of it. Christ is the Author and Finisher of oor< 
faith ; and when faith is finished, a good life is made perfect- 
in. our kind: let no man therefore expect events, for which -he; 
hath no promise ; nor call for God's fidelity without his own. 
faithfulness; nor snatch at a promise without performing the 
condition; nor think faith to be a hand to apprehend Christ,- 
and.to do nothing else ; for that will but deceive us, and turn, 
religion into words, and holiness into hypocrisy, and the pro- 
mises of God into a snare, and the truth of God into a lie. - For« 
when God made a covenant of faith, be made also the v6fun 
viarews, * the law of faith ;' and when he admitted us to .a oo-^ 
venant of more mercy than was in the covenant of works, or of 
the law, he did not admit us: to a covenant of idleness, and aa^ 
incurious walking in a state of disobedience ; but the mercy of 
God leadeth us to repentance, and when he gives us better pro- 
mises, he intends we should pay him a better obedience : when 
he forgives us what is past, he intends we should sin no more ; 
when he offers us his graces, he would have us to make use of 
them ; when he causes us to distrust ourselves, his meaning his 
we should rely on him ; when he enables us to do what he com- 
mands us, he commands us to do all that we can. And, there- 
fore, this covenant of faith and mercy is also a covenant of 
holiness, and the grace that pardons us does also purify us : for 
so saith the Apostle, * He that hath this hope purifies himself, 
even as God is pure.' And when we are so, then we are justi- 
fied indeed ; this is the vofios vitrrews, * the law of faith ;' and 
by works in this sense, that is, by the works of faith, by faith 
working by love, and producing fruits worthy of amendment of 
life, we are justified before God. And so I have done with 
the affirmative proposition of my text : you see that * a man is 
justified by works.' 

• John/ vi. 28; 29. 
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Bot there is more in it than this matter yet amounts to : for 
St. James does not say, * we are justified by works, and are not 
jvBtified by faith ;' that had been irreconcilable with St. Paul :: ' 
but we are so justified by works, that it is not by faith alone ; 
it is £Ewth and works together : that is, it is by the vwaKor^ v/- 
ffrea»f, * by the obedience of faith,' by the works of faith, by 
the feiw of faith, by righteousness evangelical, by the conditions 
of the gospel, and the measures of Christ. I have many things 
to say in this particular ; but because I have but a little time 
left to say them in, I will sum it all up in this proposition ; that 
in the question of justification and salvation, faith and good 
works are no part of a dbtinction, but members of one intire 
body. Faith and good works together work the righteousness 
of God : that is, that I may speak plainly, justifying faith con- 
tains in it obedience ; and if this be made good, then the two 
Apostles are reconciled to each other, and both of them to the 
necessity, the indispensable necessity, of a good life. 

Now that justifying and saying faith must be defined by 
something more than an act of understanding, appears not only 
in this, that St. Peter reckons faith as distinctly from know- 
lege as he does from patience, or strength, or brotherly kind- 
ness ; saying, * Add to your faith,' virtue ; to virtue, know- 
lege ;'* but in this also, because an error in life, and whatsoever ' 
IS against holiness, is against faith : and, therefore, St. Paul 
reckons the lawless and the disobedient, murderers of parents, 
man-stealing, and such things, to be against sound doctrines ; 
for the doctrine of faith is called ^ jcar evff€j3eiav bibaaKaXia, 
* the doctrine that is according to godliness.' And when St. 
Paul prays against ungodly men, he adds this reason, ov yap 
via^Tuv ii wlffTis, * for all men have not faith :'t meaning that 
wicked men are infidels and unbelievers ; and particularly he 
affirms of him * that does not provide for his own, that he hath 
denied the faith.']: Now firom hence it follows that faith is 
godliness, because all wickedness is infidelity ; it is an apostasy 
from the faith. Hie erit^ iUe nocens, qui me tibifecerat hostem; 
he that sins against God, he is the enemy to the faith of Jesus 
Christ; and therefore we deceive ourselves, if we place faith 

* 2 Pet. i. 6. t 2 Thess. iu. 2. J 1 Tim. v. 8. • 
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IB the uikkntaiidiB^ only ; it is not that,, and it doe» not well 
tiiere, but ^i* Ka^apf tfiryei^ffciy. aaith the Apostle; thfr my- 
stery of faith is kept nowhere, it dwdb no wfaere^ faufe ^ iaa 
pvre conscience.' 

For I consider, that, since aU moral habits are basl dteined 
hy their operation, we can best understand what faitk ]» by 
seeing what it does. To this purpose hear S^Paal:: ^By 
lEuth, Abel offered up to Grod a more excellent saarttee than 
Cain. By faith, Noah made an ark. By faith, AbrafaeaoLleft 
his. country, and offered vp he son.. By- fiuA, Moses cbosa to 
■suffer afliction, and aoconnted the leproaeh of Cfavist gnatcr 
than all the riches of Egypt/* In short, the diildren af God, 
* by faith, subdued kingdoms, and wrought righteoiisBeas.' To 
woik righteousness is as much the doty and work of faiitb ss 
belieying is. So that now we may qaickly make an end of 
this great inquiry, whether a. man is justified by hith, or by 
works, for he is so by both : if you take it akme, fidtb does not 
justify : but take it in the aggregate sense, as it is uaed ia the 
question of justification by St. Pani^ and then frttb does not 
only justify, but it sanctifies too ; and then you need, to iMfure 
no further ; obedience is a part of the definition of feitii^ as 
much as it is of charity. * This is love,' saith St. Johiiv * that 
we keep h« comaumdmeBts.' And the very suie i» dSraed 
of faith too by Bensirach, * He ^at believeth the Lord, will 
keep his commandments.'f 

I have now done with all the propositions expressed asd im- 
plied in the text. Give me leave to make some practicdl con- 
siderations ; and so I shall dismiss you from this attention* 

I. The rise I take from the words of St. Epiphanius^ speak- 
ing' in praise of the apostolical and purest ages of the chnich. 
There was, at first, no distinction of sects and c^iniona in the 
church : she knew no difference of men, but good and. bad ; 
there was no separation made, but what was made by piety or 
impiety, or, says he, which is all one, by fidelity and infidelity; 
Triaris fiky e7re)(0V(ja rov TLpitmaPiafiov eUovu*^ avitrritt ik €ir i y » flm 
Tovaael^eias \apaKTfipa icac irapayofAias* *' for faith hath in it the 

* Heb. xi. t Ecclas. xxxii. 24. 
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iange of ftdMnesa emgrvfem, aad iafkklilf hath ths charactef 
of wiokediMM and pre¥aricatioo*" A man wae not theo o»- 
toomod a saint, for dMoboying^ his bishop or an Apostle^ nor isv 
■nsnaderstanding^ the hard sayings of St. Paul about predesti^ 
nation ; to kick against tho laudable customs of the church was 
not theo aeeonnted a note of the godly party ; and to despise 
goremment wan bnt an ill mark and weak iudicatioa of being a 
l^ood Christian. The kingdom of God did not then consist in 
WQsdK but in power, the power of godliness ; dKmg^ now we 
avelEdlen into another method ; we have tnroed all religion into 
fittthy and our faith is nothing but the productions of interest or 
disputing, — it is adhering to a party, and a wrangling againflt 
M the world beside ; and when it is asked of what religion he 
in ofy we understand the meanii^ to be, what faction does he 
fellow: what are the articles of his sect, not what is the manner 
of his Ufe : and if men be zealous for their party and that in- 
terest, then they are precious men, thongh otherwise they be 
coviBtonB as the grave, factious as Dathan, sehismatical as 
Corah, or proud as the fallen angels. Alas ! these things will 
hot deoeive us ; the faith of a Christian cannot consist in strifes 
abont wonk, and perverse dispntinga of men. I'hese things the 
Apostle calls * profane and vain babblings;'* and, mark what 
be says of them, these things wilt increase M xXcIoy itift^ixur 
They are, in themselves, ungodliness, and will produce more, — 
* they will increase unto more ungodliness.' But the faith of a 
Christian had o^er measures ; that was ftuth then, which made 
awn fiuthful to their vows in baptism. The feuth of a Christian 
waa the best security in contracts, and a Chrbtian's word was 
as good as his bond, because be was faithful that promised, and 
« Christian would rather die than break his word, and was 
alwhjrs true to his trust; he was faithful to bis friend, and loved 
as Jbna^ban did David. This was the Christian faith then : 
their religion was, to hurt no man, and to do good to every 
man; and so it ought to be. * True religion is to visit the 
fiitherless and widow, and to keep ourselves unspotted of the 
world.' That is^ a good religion, that is * pure and undefiled.' 
So St. James : and St. Chrysostom defines ciwi/Seiav, * true 

« 2Tun. ii. 16. 
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religion/, to be irlernv xadapay rat opOor fiwy, * a pure faith and 
a godly life ;' for they make up the whole mystery of godliness; 
and no man could then pretend to faith, but he that did do va-' 
liantly, and suffer patiently, and.resist the devil, and oyercome 
the world* These things are as properly the actions of faith, as 
alms is of charity ; and, therefore, they must enter into the 
moral definition of it. And this was truly understood by Sal-* 
yian, that wise and godly priest of Massilia : What is faith, and 
what is believing? saith he; haminemfideliter.Ckristo credere 
estfidelem Deo esse, h. e.Jideliter Dei mandata servare: **. That 
man does faithfully believe in Christ, who is faithful unto God, 
— ^who faithfully keeps God's commandments ;'- and, therefore, 
let us measure our faith here, by our faithfulness to God, and 
by our diligence to do our Master's commandments ; for Chris- 
tianorum otnnis religio sine scelere et macula vivere, said Lac- 
tantius ; ** The whole religion of a Christian is to live unblame- 
ably,"* that is, in all holiness and purity of conversation. 

2. When our faith is spoken of as the great instrument of 
justification and salvation, take Abraham's 'faith as your best 
pattern, and that will end the dispute; because that he was jus- 
tified by faith, when his faith was mighty in effect; when l|e 
trusted in God, when he believed the promises; when 'he ez-o 
pected a resurrection of the dead, when he was strong in faith, 
when he gave glory to God, when, against hope, he believed in 
hope ; and when all this passed into an act of a most glorious 
obedience, even denying his greatest desires, contradicting 'his 
most passionate affections, offering to God the ^ best thing he 
had, and exposing to death his beloved Isaac, his laughters, all 
liis j oy, at the command of God. * By this faith he was j ustified,' 
saith St. Paul ; ' by these works he /Was justified,' saith St. 
James ; that is, by this faith working this obedience. - And 
then all the difficulty is over ; only remember this, your-Atith 
is weak, and will do but little for you, if it be not stronger than 
all your secular desires and all your peevish angers. Thus we 
find, in the holy gospels, this conjunction declared necessary, 
' Whatsoever things ye desire, when ye pray, believe that ye 
receive them, and ye shall have them.'f Here is as glorious an 

* Instit. lib. V. c. 9. . f Mark, xii, 24. 
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event promised to faith as can be expressed ; faith shall obtain 
any thing of God. True ; but it is not faith alone, but faith in 
prayer ;<fiEtith praying, but not faith simply believing. So St. 
James ; the * prayer of faith shall save the sick ;' but adds, it 
must be * the effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man ;' so 
that faith shall prevail, but there must be prayer in faith, and 
fervor in prayer, and devotion in fervor, and righteousness in 
devotion ; and then impute the effect to faith if you please, pro- 
vided that it be declare^, that effect cannot be wrought by 
&ith, unless it be so qualified. But Christ adds one thing 
more : * When ye stand praying, forgive ; but if ye will not 
forgive, neither will your Father forgive you.' So that it will 
be to no purpose to say a man is justified by faith, unless you 
mingle charity with it ; for without the charity of forgiveness, 
there can be no pardon ; and then justification is but a word, 
vdlen it effects nothing. 

3. Let every one take heed, that by an importune adhering 
to and relying on a mistaken faith, he do not really make a 
shipwreck of a right faith. Hymenaeus and Alexander lost 
their faith by putting away a good conscience ; and what mat- 
ters it of what religion or faith a man be of, if he be a villain 
and a cheat, a man of no truth, and of no trust, a lover of the 
world, and not a lover of God ? But, I pray, consider,- can 
any man have faith that denies God ? That is not possible : 
and cannot a man as well deny God by an evil action, as by an 
heretical proposition ? Cannot a man deny God by works, as 
much as by words ? Hear what the Apostle says : ' They pro- 
fess that they know God, but in works they deny him, being 
abominable and disobedient, and unto every good work repro- 
bate/* Disobedience is a denying God. Nolumus hunc reg- 
nare^ is as plain a renouncing of Christ; as Nolumus huic cre^ 
dere. It is to no purpose to say we believe in Christ and have 
faith, unless Christ reign in our hearts by faith. 

•4. From these premises we may see but too evidently, that 
though a great part of mankind pretend to be saved by faith, 
yet they know not what it is, or else wilfully mistake it, and 
j^ace their hopes on sand, or the more unstable water. Be- 

• Tit. i. 16. ' 
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lieving is tke leart; thtof ma J!Wtifyiiig£uj||i;:forfiHMii»8eofr 
j«gatioa of many iiigrtdieBta, and i^Eiitk b a coveoast^ aad bilk 
is a law, and faith is obedienoay and faith is a work^and wimi 
it is a sincere clearing lo, and closing with the - terms sf Ae 
gospel in erery instaaca^is everjr partacular. Aka*! Ifae atcttitf 
of a spruce imderstondingr and the ourioua aothiagi of xmk» 
specalation, and all the opiaioos of men thai make the dimosB 
of hearty and do nfything else, cannot bring na one drop* of tmlt- 
fort in the day of tribulation,, and therefore are no pads ef the 
strength of faith. Nay, when a raaa begias truly tofesr €M» 
and is in the agonies of mortific^tioay all these new nothisfs 
and curiosities wiU lie neglected by, as baubles da by chMret, 
when they are deadly siek. But that only is faith that mthes 
us to love Grod, to do his will, to suffer his impositioas^ to trtat 
his promises, to see throu^ a cloud, to oyercome the worU^ to 
resist the devil, to stand in the day of trial, and to beeoililbrled 
in M our sorrows. This is that precious faith ao raainljrneees- 
sary to be insisted on, that by it we may be. sobs of the free 
woman, liberi a vitiia ae riiibus; that the true Isaac may be ii 
us, which is Christ according to the Spirit, the- wisdom' sad 
power of God,- a divine vigor and life, whereby we are enabled, 
with joy and cheerfulness, to walk in the way of God-. By 
this you may try your fedth, if yon please, and make an end of 
this question : Do you believe in the Lord Jesus, yea or bo ? 
God forbid else ; but if your faith be good, it will abide the 
trial. There are but three things that make the integrity of 
Christian faith ; believing the words of God, confidence in his 
goodness, and keeping his commandments^ 

For the first, it is evident that every man pretends to it; tf 
he calls himself a Christian, he believes all that is in the caaoi 
of the Scriptures ; and if he did not, he were indeed no Chris- 
tian, But now consider, what think we of this propositioa? 
* All shall be damned who believe not the truth, but hare 
pleasure in unrighteousness.'* Does not every man belief e 
this ? Is it possible they can believe there is any such thing as 
unrighteousness in the world, or any such thing as damastioo, 
and yet commit that which the Scriptures call unngjliteoo8Be»» 

• I The««. ii. 12. 
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and wWcb all bws and all ^ood mem aaj » so ? Consider how 
■Nmy unrighteowi men there are ki ike worlds and yet how few 
ef thaa Ihiok tiiey sIn^I be danmed^ I kaow not how it comes 
to passi^ bvt men go oa straage principles^ and they have 
Made Christianity to be a yery odd iastitotioa, if it had aot 
lieller aeaaiirea dian they are pleased to afford it. There are 
two great roots of all evil, covetoaanesa and pride, and they 
ImYe lafecfeed the greatest parts of mankind, and yet bo man 
timka InmBelf ta be either eoyetoua or proud ; and, therefore, 
whatever yon discoarae against these sins, it never hits any 
naa^but, fika Jonathan's arrows to David, they hl\ short, or 
tiwy fly beyond. Salvian compWuned of it in his time ; Hoc 
mtt crimma notira tuktimiis, ut turn tn omnibu9^ rei simu9^ etiam 
tolas use et mmctog esse credamms : ** This we add unto our 
ctinea; we are the vilest pa-sons in the world, and yet we think 
iMiiselvesto be good people," and, when we die» make no ques- 
tioBT but wo shall go to heaven.* There is no cause of this, but 
fcecaase we have not so much £Ettth as belie? ing comes to ; and 
yet most men will pretend not only to believe, but to love 
-Christ ail this while. And how do they prove this ? Truly 
they hate the memory of Judas, and curse the Jews that cruci- 
^ed Christ, and think Pilate a very miserable man, and Uiat all 
the Turks are damned, mid to be called Caiaphas is a word of 
reproach ; and, indeed , there are many that do not much more 
isf Christ than this comes to; things to aa little purpose, and 
€ji as little signification. But so the Jews did hate the memory 
of Corah as we do of Caiaphas, and they built the sepulchre oi 
the prophets ; and we also are angry at them that killed the 
Apbstles and the martyrs ; but, in the mean time, we neither 
lovaa Christ nor hia samta ; for we neither obey him, nor imitate 
them. And yet we should think ourselves highly injured, if 
one should call us infidels, and haters of Christ. But, I pray, 
ooDsider ; what is hating of any man, but designing and doing 
bim all the injury and spite we can ? Does not he hate Christ 
that dishonors him, that makes Christ's members the members 
of a- harlot, that doth not feed aud clothe these members? If 
the Jews did hate Christ when they crucified him,, then so does 

* Lib. iii. 
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a Christian too, when he crucifies him again. Let us not de- 
ceive ourselves ; a Christian may be damned as well as a Turk; 
and Christians may with as much malice crucify Christ, as the 
Jews did : and so does every man that sins wilfully ; he spills 
the blood of Christ, making it to be spent in vain. * He that 
hateth you, hateth me ; he that receives you, receives me/ said 
Christ to his Apostles. I wish the world had so much faith as 
to believe that ; and by this try whether we lote Christ, and 
believe in him, or no. I shall, for the trial of our faith, ask 
one easy question : Do we believe that the story of David and 
Jonathan is true ? Have we so much faith as to think it, pos- 
sible that two rivals of a crown should love so dearly ? Can 
any man believe this, and not be infinitely asham^ to^see 
Christians, almost all Christians, to be irreconcilably angry, and 
ready to pull their brother's heart out, when he offers to take our 
land or money from us ? Why do almost all men that go to law 
for right, hate one another's persons? Why cannot men with 
patience hear their titles questioned ? But, if Christianity be 
so excellent a religion, why are so very mtfny Christians so 
very wicked ? Certainly they do not so much as believe the 
propositions and principles of their own religion : for the body 
of Christians is so universally wicked, that it would beti greater 
change to see Christians generally live according to their pro- 
fession, than it was at first from infidelity to see them to turn 
believers. The conversion from Christian to Christian, from 
Christian in title to Christian in sincerity, would be a greater 
miracle than it was when they were converted from heathen 
and Jew to Christian. What is the matter ? Is not * repent- 
ance from dead works' reckoned by St. Paul* as one of the 
fundamental points of Christian religion ? Is it not a piece of 
our catechism, the first thing we are taught, and is it not the 
last thing that we practise ? 'We had better be without bap- 
tism than without repentance, and yet both are necessary ; and, 
therefore, if we were not without faith, we should be without 
neither. Is not repentance a forsaking all sin, and an intire 
returning unto Grod? Who can deny this? And is it not 
plainly said in Scripture, * Unless ye repent, ye shall all 

♦ Heb. vi. 
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perish?' But show me the man that- believes these things 
heartily ; that is, show me a true penitent ; he only believes 
the- doctrines of repentance. 

If -I had time, I should examine your faith by your confi-. 
deuce in God, and by your obedience. But, if we fall in the 
mere believing, it is not likely we should do better in the other.. 
But because all the promises of God are conditional, and there 
can be no confidence in the particular without a promise or re- 
velation, it is not possible that any man that does not live well« 
should reasonably put his trust in God. To live a wicked life, 
aqd then to be confident that in the day of our death God will 
give us pardon, is not faith, but a direct want of faith. If we 
did believe the promises on their proper conditions, or believe 
that God*s commandments were righteous and true, or that 
the threatenings were as really intended as they are terribly 
spoken, — we should not dare to live at the rate we do. But 
* wicked men have not faith,' saith St. Paul ; and * then the 
wonder ceases. 

But there are such palpable contradictions ^between men's 
practices and the fundamentals of our faith, that it was a mate- 
rial consideration >of our blessed Saviour, *■ W|pien the Son of 
Man c6mes, shall he find faith on earth ?' meaiAhg it should be 
very hard and scant : * £very man shall boast of his own good- 
ness ; 9fid virumfidelem, (saith Solomon) ' but a faithful man,- ' 
who can find?' Some men are very good when they are 
afflicted. : 

Hanc tibi virtutem fracta facit urceus ansi^ 

£t tristis nullo qui tepet igne focus ; , 

£t teges et cimex, et nudi sponda grabati, ' 

£t brevis atqne eadem nocte dieque toga.* 

When the gown of the day is the mantle of the night, and 
cannot, at the same time, cover the head, and make the feet 
¥rarm ; when they have but one broken dish and no spoon, then 
they are humble and modest; then they can suffer an injury 
and bear contempt : but give them riches, and they grow in- 
solent ; fear and pusillanimity did their first work, and an op- 

* Martial, xi. 57v 
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portimity to sin undoes it all. Bonmm tmilitem perdidiMtij iM- 
peraiorem petsimum crmtHf cMiid Galba ; ** You hard spoiM 
a good trooper, when you made me a bad commander.^ Odiara 
can never serve God but when they aie prosperoua; if they lose 
their fortnne, they lose their faith, and quit their charity : Norn 
rata fidt$^ vJbi jum meHar farhma ruU; if they become poor, 
they become liars and deceivers of their trust, envio«» and 
greedy, restless and uncharitable; that is, one way or other 
they show that they love the world, and by all Ae faidl they 
pretend to, cannot overcome it. 

Cast up, therefore, your reckonings impartially ; see whiat 
is, what will be required at your hands : do not think you can 
be justified by jfaiih, unless your faith be greaiter than aUf your 
passions : you have not the learning, not so much a^ the com* 
inon notices of faith, unless you can tell when you are covetous, 
and reprove yourself when you are proud ; but he that is so, 
iuid knows it not (and that Is the case of most nie»), kaAt no 
faith, and neither knows God nor knows himself. 

To conclude. He that hath true justrfying faith, believes 
the power of G-od to^ be above the powers o# nature; the go ad 
Bess of God dbove the merit and disposition of ovr persona; 
the bounty of God above the excefiency of our worka ; the truth 
of God above the contradictie» of our weak arguiuge and feafs; 
the leve d God above our cetd experience and i aMfft otua l rea- 
son; and i^ neeesskies of doing good works above the Mat 
excuses and ignorant pretences of disputing sinners : but waut 
of faith makes us so generally wicked as we are, so often running 
to despair, so often baffled in our resolutions of a gpood life : but 
he whose faith makes him more thaa cenqueior over these diffi- 
culties, to hhn Isaac shall be born, even ia hiaold age ; the life 
of God shall be perfectly wrought in him ; and by this faith, 
so operative, so strong, so lasting, so obedient, he shall be jus- 
tified, and he shall be saved. 
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TO THE 



CHRISTIAN READER 



•My obedience to the commands of the Right Honorable- the Lords 
'Justices, and the most Reverend and Learned Primate, and to the 
>desires of my reverend brethren, pat it past my inquiry, whether 
I ought to publish this following Sermon. I will not, therefore, 
excuse it, and say it might have advantages in the delivery, which 
it would want in the reading ; and the ear would be kind to the 
piety of it, which was apparent in the design, when the eye would 
•be severe in its censure of those arguments, which, as they could 
•not be longer in that measure of time, so would have appeared more 
-firm, if they could have had liberty to have been pursued to their 
'Utmost issue : but reason lies in a little room, and obedience in less ; 
and although what I have here said, may not stop the mouths of 
men resolved to keep up a faction, yet I have said enough to the 
•ober and pious, to them who love order, and heaiken to the voice 
.of the spouse of Christ, to the loving and to the obedient : and for 
those that are not so, I hare no argument fit to be used, but prayer, 
md readiness to give them a reason, when they shall modestly de- 
mand it. In the mean time, I shall only desire them to make use of 
those truths which the more learned of their party have, by the evi- 
dence of fact, been forced to confess. Rivet affirms, that it de- 
scended ex veteris €evi reliquiiSf that presbjrters should be assistants 
.or coi^oined to the bishops (who is by this confessed to.be the prin- 
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cipal), ill the impositioii of hands for ordinatioii. Walo If easali- 
11118 acknowleges it to be rem mUiqutssinuamy " a most ancient Hbang/' 
that these two orders, viz., of bishops and presbytersy shofold be 
distinct, even in the middle, or in the beginning of the next age 
after Christ. David Blondel places it to be thirty-fire years after 
the death of St John. Now, then, episcopacy is confessed to be 
of about one thousand six hundred years* continuance ; and if, be- 
fore this, they can show any ordination by mere presbyters, by any 
but an Apostle, or an apostolical man ; and if there were not visibly 
a distinction of powers and persons relatiyely in the ecclesiastical 
government ; or if they can give a rational account why they, who 
are forced to confess the honor and distinct order of episcopacy, lor 
about sixteen ages, should, in the dark interval of thirty-five years, 
in which they can pretend to no monument or record to tiie con- 
trary, yet make unlearned scruples of things they cannot colorably 
prove ; if, I say, they can reasonably account for these things, I, 
for my part, will be ready to confess, that they are not gnilty of the 
^eatest, the most unreasonable and inexcusable schism in the 
world ; but else they have no color to palliate the unlearned aime: 
for will not all wise men in the world conclude, that the duuch ef 
God, which was then holy, not in title only and design, but prectl- 
cally and materially,, and persecuted, and not immerged in seenlar 
temptations, could not, all in one instant, join together to alt^ that 
ibrm of church government, which Christ and his Apostles had so 
recently established, and, without a Bivine warrant, destroy a Di- 
vine institution, not only to the confusion of the hierarchy, bat to 
the ruin of their own souls ? It were strange that so great a change 
should be, and no good man oj^pose it : In toU orbe deerH mm tti; so 
St. Jerome : '' All the world consented '^ in tiie advancement of the 
episcopal order ; and, therefore, if we had no more to say lor it, 
yet in prudence and piety we cannot say they would innovate in so 
great a matter. 

But I shall enter no further on this inquiry : only I remember 
that it is not very many months since the bigots of the popish party 
cried out against us vehemently, and inquired, ^' Where is jtrnt 
church of England, since you have no unity? for your ecclesiastic 
head of unity, your bishops, are gone :'^ and if we should be desirous 
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tB rmff tkdr tirgmmenty jo as indted la deaitroy epiicopiicf , we 
should too much advantage popery, and do the most imprudent and 
iBOSt nipitefl thing in the world. But hlessed be God, who hath 
vttftMred thatt goTernment, fiir which our late king, 'Of glorious me- 
mory, gavB his blood ; and that, metiiinks, lAould frery much weig^ 
with all the king's true-hearted subjects, who should make it reli- 
gion not to rob that glorious prince of the greatest honor of such a 
martyrdom. For my part, I think it fit to rest in these words of 
another martyr, St. Cyprian : ^^t qvis cum episcopo non sit, in eccle* 
sia turn esse: << He that is not with the bishop, is not in the church ;''"* 
that is, he that goes away from him, and willingly separates, de- 
parts from God's church ; and whether he can then be with God, is 
a yery material consideration, and fit to be thought on by all that 
think heaven a more eligible good than the interests of a faction and 
the importune desire of rule can countervail. 

However, I have, in the following papers, spoken a few things, 
which, I hope, may be fit to persuade them that are not infinitely 
prejudiced ; and although two or three good arguments are as good 
as two or three hundred, yet my purpose here was to prove the 
dignity and necessity of the office and order episcopal, only that it 
might be as an economy to convey notice and remembrances of the 
great duty incumbent on all them that undertake this great charge. 
The dignity and the duty take one another by the hand, and are 
bom together ; only every sheep of the flock must take care to 
make the bishop's duty as easy as it can, by humility and love, by 
prayer -and by obedience. It is, at the best, very difficult; but 
they who oppose themselves to government, make it harder and 
uncomfortable : but take heed, if thy bishop hath cause to complain 
to God of thee, for thy perverseness and uncharitable walking,* 
thou wilt be the loser ; and for us, we can only say, in the words of 
the prophet, *^ We will weep day and night for the slain of the 
daughter of my people :"t but our comfort is in God ; for we can 
do nothing without him, but in him we can do all things ; and, 
therefore, we will pray, Domine, dabis paeem nobis; omnia enim 
opera nostra operatus es in nobis: ''God hath wrought all our 

* Ep. 60. t Jerem. ix. 1. 
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works within us ; and therefore he wilLgire us peace, and gire o 
his Spirit."* 

<< Finally^ brethren, pray for .us, that the word of the Lord may 
hare free course, and be glorified, even as it is with you ; and tlurt 
•we may be delivered from unreasonable and wicked men ; for all 
men have not faith. "+ 

• Isa. xxvi. 12. t 2 Thess. iii. 1. 
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LUKE, CHAP. XII. — VERSES 42, 43. 

The words of the text shown not to be properly a question^ 
the particle As being, not interrogative, but hypothetical. In 
them something is insinuated, and much expressed. 

1. That which is insinuated is only, who the stewards were 
whom Christ had, and wotild appoint over his church : they 
are not here named, but will be found out by their proper 
direction. 

2. That which is expressed, is the office itself in a double 
capacity. 1. In its dignity, as a rule and government. 2. In 
the care and duty of it, which determines the government to be 
paternal and profitable. 3. Lastly, there is the reward of the 
faithful and wise dispensation of it. These are treated in 
order. 

Who are these rulers of Christ's family? The Apostles 
shown to be first meant by the text : they were the first stew- 
ards : but their office dies not with them. Here then begins 
the inquiry ; who are their successors ? Some say, all who 
have any wolk or office in the family ; others fix on the pres-* 
byters, saying that presbyter and bishop are the same thing, 
and have 'the same name in Scripture; and, therefore, the 
offices cannot be distinguished. This opinion refuted. 

Who then are successors in the apostolical order ? 

I. It is certain that Christ appointed two sorts of ecclesiastical 
persons, — twelve apostles, and the seventy-two disciples: to 
these he gave a limited commission ; to those a fulness of power : 
to these a temporary employment ; to those a perpetual and 

TAV. VOL. III. p 
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ererlastiDg one. From these two societies, foanded by Christ, 
the whole charch of God derives its two superior orders in the 
sacred hierarchy ; and as bishops do not claim a Dirine right 
but by succession from the Apostles, so the presbyters cannot 
pretend to have been instituted by Christ, but by claiming a 
soccession to the seventy-two. And then con»der the differ- 
ence ; for the seventy-two had nothing but a mission on a tem- 
porary errand, and we hear nothing of them in Scripture ; but 
on the Apostles Christ poured all ecclesiastical power, and 
made them the ordinary ministers of that Spirit, which was to 
abide with the charch for ever. 

But we may see the very thing itself — ^the very matter of 

■ 

fact. St. James, the bishop of Jerusalem, is by St. Paul 
called an Apostle : other Apostks saw I none, 9mve JameSj ike 
Lord's brother. This topic enlarged on. 

Moreover, this great ofBce passed forth into a demonstration 
and practice of the whole catholic charch : testimonies of the 
ancient church, and of its adversaries, on this point, collected 
and commented on. 

This part of the inquiry summed up in the sentence of the 
council of Cbalcedon, determining the point in question; &c. 
The next consideration is that of the office itself. 

II. This office is the stewardship, that is, episcopacy, or the 
office of a bishop. The word was chosen because it is in itself 
a monition of duty ; and the faithful were used to it in the days 
of Moses and the prophets : this topic enlarged do. But our 
inquiry is not after the name, but the office, and the dignity 
and duty of it. It is called by St. Cyprian, " a high and a 
divine power from God of governing the church ;" by St 
Cyril, ** a great and precious thing in the sight of God," &c. : 
but the account on which it is so desirable, is the same that 
makes it formidable : this topic enlarged on. It is shown that 
the honor does not pay for the burden. 

But to render this discourse more useful^ we must descend 
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to particulars : these will best be enumerated in a recital of the 
worthy offices and actions^ by which Christian bishops have 
blessed and built up Christendom. 

< 1. The Christian church was founded by bishops; not only 
because the Apostles, who were bishops, were the first preach- 
ers of the gospel, and planters of churches; but because the 
apostolical men, whom the Apostles used in planting and dis- 
seminating religion, were by all antiquity affirmed to have been 
diocesan bishops : this enlarged on ; also the character for 
wisdom, &c., which is necessary to those who have succeeded 
them as stewards of Christ's family. 

2. As bishops were the first fathers of churches, to which 
they gave being, so do they preserve them in being ; for without 
sacraments there will be no church, or it will be starved and die; 
and without bishops there can be no priests, and, consequently, 
no sacraments. That also must needs be a supreme order 
from whence ordination itself proceeds : this enlarged on, with 
the consequent of this; namely, if sacraments depend on 
bishops, let them take care that holy materials be conveyed to 
the people, sanctified by a holy ministry, and ministered by 
holy persons; &c. 

3. The like also is to be said concerning prayer; for the 
episcopal order is appointed by God to be the great ministers 
of Christ's priesthood in the intercourse of prayer and blessing. 
Hence may ^e considered what a calamity is a vicious prelate 
to that fiock which he is appointed to bless and pray for. 

4. All the offices ecclesiastical always were, and ought 
to be j conducted by the episcopal order, as is evident in the 
universal doctrine and practice of the primitive church: the 
consequeuce of which is no other than the admonition in the 
text. And, let it be remembered, that nothing can oblige the 
people to obey their bishops as they ought, unless the latter do 
to them that duty and charity which God requires: this topic 
enlarged on. 
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It may be observed, that the episcopal order is the principle 
of unity in the church. Several other great advantages of it 
described : also a description of what is a bishop's right em* 
ployment ; namely, to be busy in the service of souls, to do 
good in all capacities, to promote all public benefits, to pro- 
pagate Christ's kingdom, &c. 

As long as it was thus done by the primitive bishops, 
princes and people gave them all honor : this shown. But after- 
wards, when they fell into secular methods, and made their 
counsels vain by pride, or dirtied their sentences by money, 
they then became like other men : and so it will always be, 
unless bishops be more holy than other men. 

Concluding exhortations, on the great duty of bishops, and 
on the important interests that are entrusted to them : rules 
given for the direction of their conduct; danger of neglect 
energetically pointed out. 
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LUKE, CHAP. XII. — VERSES 4*2, 43. 

And the Lord said, Who then is that faithful and wise steward, 
whom his Lord shall make ruler over his household, to give them 
their portion of meat in due season ? 

Blessed is that servant, whom his Lord, when he cometh, shall find 
so doing. 

TfS ioTiy &pa TTIOTOS Koi fl>p6ytfiOS 0lK0v6fL0S» 

These words are not properly a question, though they seem 
so ; and the particle res is not interrogative, but hypothetical, 
and extends ' who ' to * whosoever ;' plainly meaning, that who- 
ever is a steward over Christ's household, of him God requires 
a great care, because he hath trusted him with a great employ- 
ment. Every steward oy icaditrrriKey 6 Kvp(os> so it is in St. 
Matthew;* oy KaraaTiioei 6 Kvpios, so it is in my text ; every 
stewardwhom the Lord hath or shall appoint over the family, to 
rule it and to feed it, now and in all generations of men, as long 
as this family shall abide on earth; that is, the j^postles, and 
they who were to succeed the Apostles in the stewardship, 
were to be furnished with the same power, and to undertake 
die same charge, and to give the same strict and severe ac-* 
counts. 

* cap. xsiv. 2^. 
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Tn these words here is something insiauated, and much ex- 
pressed. 

1. That which is insinuated only is, who these stewards 
are, whom Christ had, whom Christ would appoint over his 
family, the church : they are not here named, but we shall 
find them out by their proper direction and indigitation .by 
and by. 

2. But that which is expressed, is the office itself, in a double 
capacity. 1. In the dignity of it, it is a rule and a govern- 
ment ; ' whom the Lord shall make ruler over his household.* 
2. In the care and duty of it, which determines the government 
to be paternal and profitable ; it is a rule, but such a rule as 
shepherds have over their flocks, to lead them to good pastures, 
and to keep them within their appointed walks, and within their 
folds : iibovai atTo^irpioy that is the work, * to give them a 
measure and proportion of nourishment :' rpo^^iiv kv naipf, so St. 
Matthew calls it : ' meat in the season ;' that which is fit for 
them, and when it is fit; meat enough, and meat convenient; 
and both together mean that which the Greek poets call ipfMa- 
Xit)v ifjLfjLTjyoy,* ** the strong wholesome diet." 

3. Lastly : here is the reward of the faithful and wise diis- 
pensation. The steward that does so, and continues to do so, 
till his Lord find him so doing, this man shall be blessed in his 
deed. ' Blessed is th^ servant, whom his Lord, when he cometh, 
shall find so doing.' Of these in order. 

1. Who are these rulers of Christ*s family? for though Christ 
knew it, and therefore needed not to ask ; yet we have disputed 
it so much, and obeyed so little, that we have changed the 
plain hypothesis into an entangled question. The answer yet 
is easy as to some part of the inquiry : the Apostles are the 
first meaning of th« text ; for they were our fathers in Christ, 
they begat sons and daughters unto God; and were a spiritual 
paternity, is evident: we need look no further for spiritual 
government, because in the paternal rule all power is founded ; 
they begat the family by the power of the word and the life of 
the Spirit, and they fed this family, and ruled it, by the word 
of their proper ministry : they had the keys of this house, the 

• Hesiod. "EpY. 765. Gaisford, p. 57. 
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steward's ensi^, aod tbey had the ruler's place ; * for they sat 
on twelve thrones, and judged the twelve tribes of Israel/ But 
of this there is no question. 

And as little of another proposition ; that this stewardship 
was to last for ever, for the power of ministering in this office 
and the office itself were to be perpetual : for the issues and 
powers of government are more necessary for the perpetuating 
the churchy than for the first planting; and if it was necessary 
that the Apostles should have a rod and a staff at first, it would 
be more necessary afterwards, when the family was more nu* 
merous, and their first zeal abated, and their native simplicity 
perverted into arts of hypocrisy and forms of godliness, when 
* heresies should arise, and the love of many should wax cold.' 
The Apostles had also a power of ordination : and that the 
very power itself does denote, for it makes perpetuity, that 
could not expire in the days of the Apostles ; for by it they 
themselves propagated a succession. And Christ, having pro* 
miaed his Spirit to abide with his church for ever, and made 
his Apostles the channels, the ministers and conveyances of it^ 
tba^ it might descend as the inheritance and eternal portion of 
the family ; it cannot be imagined, that when the first ministers 
were gone, there should not others rise up in the same places^ 
some like to the first, in the same office and ministry of the Spi- 
rit. But the thing is plain and evident in the matter of fact 
also ; Quod in ecelesia nuUc geritur, hoc olimfecemnt apostolic 
said St. Cyprian : ** What the Apostles did at first, that the 
dmrch does to this day,'** and shall do so for ever : for when 
8t. Paul had given to the bishop of Ephesus rules of govern- 
ment in this family, he commands that they should be * observed 
till the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ ;'t and therefore these 
authorities and charges are given to him and to his successors; 
h is the observation of St Ambrose on the warranty of that 
text, and is obvious and undeniable. 

Well, then, the Apostles were the first stewards; and this 
office dies not with them, but must for ever be succeeded in ; 
and now begins the inquiry. Who are the successors of the 
Apostles ? for they are, they must evidently be, the stewards to 

« EpUt. 73. ad Job. f i Tim. vi. 14. 
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feed and to rule this femily* There are some thai say, that all 
who have any portion of work in the family, all the ministers 
of the gospel, are these stewards, and so all will be rulers. The 
presbyters surely ; for, say they, presbyter and bishop is the 
same thing, and have the same name in Scripture, and, there* 
fore, the office cannot be distinguished. To this I shall Tery 
briefly say two things, which will quickly clear our way through 
this bush of thorns. 

1. That the word '' presbyter" is .but an honorable appella^ 
tive used amongst the Jews, as ** alderman " amongst us ; but 
it signifies no order at all, nor was ever used in Scripture to 
signify any distinct company or order of clergy : and this ap* 
pears not only by an induction in all the enumerations of the 
offices ministerial in the New Testament,* where to be a pres- 
byter is never reckoned either as a distinct office, or a distinct 
order ; but by its being indifferently communicated to all the 
superior clergy, and all the princes of the people. 

2. The second thing I intended to say, is this ; that although 
^11 the superior clergy had not only one, but divers common 
appellatives, all being called vpeafivrepot and hiaKorot, even the 
apostoiate itself being called a deaconship ;t yet it is evident, 
that before the common appellatives were fixed into names of 
propriety, they were as evidently distinguished in their offices 
and powers, as they are at this day in their names and titles. 

To this purpose St. Paul gave to Titus, the bishop of Crete, 
a special commission, command, and power, to make ordina- 
tions ; and in him, and in the person of Timothy, he did erect 
a court of judicature even over some of the clergy, who yet 
were called presbyters ; ' Against a presbyter receive not an 
accusation, but before two or three witnesses :*l there is the 
measure and the warranty of the audientia episcopalis^ ** the 
bishop's audience court;" and when the accused were found 
guilty, he gives in charge to proceed to censures : eXeyxe itwo* 
TOfjutfs, and hel emtrTo/jilSeiv ^ You must rebuke them sharply, 
and you must silence them, stop their mouths/§ that is St. 
Paul's word ; that they may no more scatter their venom in the 

* Rom. xii. 6, Eph. iv. 11. I Cor. xii 28. f Acts, i. 25. 

I iTim. V. 19. § Tit.i. 11. ii. 15. 
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and hearti ot the people. These bishops were commanded 
'to set in order thin^^s that were wanting ' in the churches, the 
■ame with that power of St. Paul ;— ^ Other things will 1 Het 
in order, when I come/ said he to the Corinthian churches ; 
in which there were many who were called presbyters, who 
nevertheless, for all that name, had not that power. To the 
•ane purpose it is plain in Scripture, that some would have been 
Apostles that were not ; such were those whom the Spirit of 
God notes in the lievelation ;* and some did ' lore pre-emi- 
nence ' that had it not, for so did Diotrephes ; and some were 
Jndget of questions, and all were not, for therefore thoy ap« 
pealed to the Apostles at Jerusalem : and St. Philip, though he 
was an erangelist, yet he could not give confirmation to the 
Samaritans whom he had baptised, but the Apostles were sent 
tor ; for that was part of the power reserved to the epiHCopal 
or apostolic order. 

Now, from these premises, the conclusion is plain and easy. 
U Christ left a government in his church, and founded it in the 
peraons of the Apostles. 2. The Apostles received this power 
for the perpetual Use and benefit, for the comfort and edifica- 
tion of the church for ever. 3. The Apostles had this p;overn- 
ment ; but all that were taken into the ministry, and all that 
were called presbyters, had it not. If, therefore, this govern. 
ment, in which there is so much disparity in the very nature^ 
and exercise, and first original of it, must abide for ever ; then 
so must that disparity. If the apostolate, in the first stabili- 
ment, was this eminency of power, then it must be so ; that is, it 
must be the same in the succession that it was in the foundation. 
For, after the church is founded on its governors, we are to ex« 
peot no change of government. If Christ was the author of it^ 
then, as Christ left it, so it must abide for ever : for ever there 
muft be the governing and the governed, the superior and the 
•ttbordinate, the ordainer and the ordained, the confirmer and 
the confirmed. 

Thus far the way is straight, and the path is plain. The 
apoftles were the stewards and the ordinary rulers of Christ'e 

^ cap. ii. ver. 2. 
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family, by virtue of the ofder and office apostolical; and al- 
though this be succeeded to for ever, yet no man, for his bow 
or at any time being called a presbyter or elder, can |»elend te 
it; for, besides his being a presbyter, he must be an Apostle 
too ; else, though he be called in partem tolhciindmiM^ and 
may do the office of assistance and under«stewardship ; yet the 
kvpos, ** the govemmenty" and rule of the family, belongs sot 
to him. 

But then tls &pa kuI eiifitpov ; ** who are these MewBrds aad 
rulers over the household now V* To this the answer is also 
certain and easy. Christ hath made the same goTamors to-day 
as heretofore ; ** Apostles still." For though the twelve Apostks 
are dead, yet the apostolical order is not : it is r&fiis yernfyic^, 
** a generative order," and begets more Apostles. Now who 
these mmores ApoitoH are, the successors of the Apostles itt 
that office apostolical and supreme regiment of souls, we aie 
sufficiently taught in holy Scriptures ; whi<^ when I have 
clearly shown to you, I shall pass on to some more practical 
considerations, 

I. Therefore, certain and known it is, that Christ appointed 
two sorts of ecclesiastical persons, — twelve Apostles^ and the 
scTenty-two disciples ; to these he gave a limited commission ; 
to those a fulness of power; to these a temporary employment; 
to those a perpetual and everlasting : from these two aocietiss, 
founded by Christ, the whole church of God derives the two 
superior orders in the sacred hierarchy ; and, as bishops do not 
claim a divine right but by succession from the Apoetles, so 
the presbyters cannot pretend to have been instituted by Christ, 
bat by claiming a succession to the seventy-two. And then 
consider the difference, compare the tables, and all the world 
will see the advantages of argument we have ; for, since the 
seventy-two had nothing but a mission on a temporary errand ; 
and ra<Hre than that, we hear nothing of them in Scripture ; bat 
on the Apostles Christ poured all the ecclesiastical power, and 
made them the ordinary ministers of that Spirit, which was to 
abide with the church for ever : the divine institution of bbbops, 
that is, of successors to the Apostles, is much more clear than 
that Christ appointed presbyters, or successors of the seventy- 
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two. And yet, if from hence they do not derive it, they can 
nerer prove their order to be of divine institution at all, much 
less to be so alone. 

But we may see the very thing itself — the very matter of fact* 
St. James, the bishop of Jerusalem, is by St. Paul called an 
ApORtle : ' Other Apostles saw I none, save James, the Lord's* 
brother.'* For there were some whom the Scriptures call 
' the Apostles of our Lord ;' that is, such which Christ made by 
his word immediately, or by his Spirit extraordinarily; and 
even into this number and title, Matthias, and St. Paul, and 
Baornabas, were accounted.! But the church also made 
Apostles ;t and these were called by St. Paul, &ir6trroXoi IjcrXn- 
9i6r, ' Apostles of the churches ;' and particularly Epaphrodi- 
tus was the ' Apostle of the Philippians ;* — ** properly so," saith 
Primasius ; and ** what is this else but the bishop V* saith Theo-» 
doret ; for rovi vvt^ taXovfiiyovs kvitrK^ovt ^rvpu^ov &irofff6\ovSf 
** those who are now called bishops, were then called apostles," 
sakh the same father. The sense and full meaning of which 
argument is a perfect commentary on that famous prophecy of 
the church, ' Instead 6i thy fathers, thou shalt have children, 
whom thoa mayest make princes in all lands ;'§ that is, not only 
the twelve Apostles, our fathers in Christ, who first begat us, 
were to rule Christ's family, but when they were gone, their 
children and successors should arise in their stead : Et naii 
naiorum, et qui nascentur ah illis : their direct successors to all 
generations shall be prineipes populi, that is, ** rulers and go* 
vemors of the whole catholic church." — De prole enim ecclesim 
crevit eadem patemitaSf id est, episcopi^ quos ilia genuit, et 
patres appellat, et constituitinsedibuspatrum, saith St. Austin : 
** The children of the church become fathers of the faithful ; 
that is, the church begets bishops, and places them in the seat 
of their fathers, the first Apostles." 

After these plain and evident testimonies of Scripture, it will 
not be amiss to say, that this great affair, relying not only on 
the words of the institution, but on matter of fact, passed forth 
into a demonstration and greatest notoriety by the doctrine and 
practice of the whole catholic church : for so St. Irenaeus^ 

♦ Oaf. i. 19. t I Cor. viii. 23. J PhlJip. ii. 26. 

§ Psalm xW. 16. 
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who wad one of the most ancient fathers of the chufdi, and 
might easily make good his affirmative : ** We can." says he^ 
** reckon the men, who hy the Apostles were appointed bishops 
in churches, to be their successors unto us ; leaving to them the 
same power and authority which they had.'' — ^Thus St. Poly- 
carp was by the Apostles made bishop of Smyrna ; St. Clement, 
bishop of Rome, by St. Peter ; " and divers others by the 
Apostles," saith Tettullian ; saying also, that the Asian bishops 
were consecrated by St. John. And to be short, that bishops 
are the successors of the Apostles in the stewardship and rale 
of the church, is expressly taught by St. Cyprian* and St. Je- 
rome,t St. Ambrose and St. Austin ,t by Euthymius and Pa- 
cianus,by St. Gregory and St. John Damascenus, by Clarinsa 
Muscula and St. Sixtus, by Anacletus and St. Isidore ; by the 
Roman council under St; Sylvester, and the council of Car- 
thage ; and the itaSo'xri, or ** succession" of bishops from the 
Apostles' hands in all the churches apostolical, was as certainly 
known as in our chronicles we find the succession of our Eng- 
lish kings, and one can no more be denied than the other. 
The conclusion from these premises I give you in the words of 
St. Cyprian : Cogitent diaconi, quod apostoloSy id est, episco- 
po8y Dominus ipse elegerit: *< Let the ministers know, that 
Apostles, that is, the bishops, were chosen by our blessed Lord 
himself :"§ and this was so evident, and so believed, that St. 
Austin affirms it with a Nemo ignorat, '^ No man is so igno- 
rant but he knows this, that our blessed Saviour appointed 
j^ishops over churches." || 

Indeed the Gnostics spake evil of this order ; for they are 
noted by three Apostles, St. Paul, St. Peter, and St. Jude, to 
be ' despisers of government, and to speak evil of dignities;' 
and what government it was they did so despise, we may under- 
stand by the words of St. Jude ; they were ey ry avTi\oyl(f rm 
Kope, * in the contradiction or gainsaying of Corah,' who with 
his company rose up against Aaron the high priest; and ex- 
cepting these, who were the vilest of men, no man, within the 
iirst three hundred years after Christ, opposed episcopacy. 

* In 1 Cor. xii. f In Ps. xliv. X £!pist. I. SemproniaiuHD' 
§ Epist. 65. ad Rogat. || Quaest. V. et N. T. q. 197. 
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But when Constantioe received the church intp his arms, he 
found it universally governed by bishops ; and, therefore, no 
wise or good man professing to be a Christian, that is, to be* 
l^ve the holy catholic church, can be content to quit the apo* 
stolical government (that by which the whole family of God 
was fed, and taught, and ruled), and beget to himself new 
fiatbers and new Apostles, who, by wanting succession from the 
Apostles of our Lord, have no ecclesiastical and derivative 
communion with these fountains of our Saviour. 

If ever Vincentius Lirinensis's rule could be used in any 
question, it is in this : Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ah 
ommtbus; that bishops are the successors of the Apostles in 
this stewardship; and that they did always rule the family, was 
taught and acknowleged '* always and every where, and by all 
men'' that were of the church of God : and if these evidences 
be not sufficient to convince modest and sober persons in this 
question, we shall find our faith to fail in many other articles, 
of which we yet are very confident : for the observation of the 
liord's day, the consecration of the holy eucharist by priests, 
the baptizing infants, the communicating of women, and the 
very canon of the Scripture itself, rely but on the same proba-* 
tion ; and, therefore, the denying of articles thus proved, is a 
way, I do not say, to bring in all sects and heresies, — that is 
but little ; — but a plain path and inlet to atheism and irre* 
ligion ; for by this means it will not only be impossible to 
agree concerning the meaning of Scripture, but the Scripture 
itself, and all the records of religion, will become useless^ and 
of no efficacy or persuasion. 

I am entered into a sea of matter ; but I will break it off 
jabruptly, and sum up this inquiry with the words of the coun* 
cil of Chalcedon, which is one of the four generals, by our 
laws made the measures of judging heresies : ^EmtrKovov eU wpeai- 
ftwripov fiadfJLov avatpipetv, iepoavXia etrriV, ''It is sacrilege to 
bring back a bishop to the degree and order of a presbyter/' 
It is indeed a rifling the order, and entangling the gifts, and 
confounding the method of the Holy Ghost ; it is a dishonor- 
ing them whom God would honor, and a robbing them of those 
■•(Mjfitttal eminences with which the Spirit of God does anoint 
Ibe consecrated heads of bishops. And I shall say one thing 
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more, which indeed is a great truth, that the diminution of 
episcopacy was first introduced by popery ; and the popes of 
Rome, by communicating to abbots, and other mere priests, 
special graces to exercise some essential offices of episeopacy, 
have made this sacred order to be cheap, and apt to be in- 
faded. But then add this : if Simon Magus wto in so dam- 
nable a condition for offering to buy the gifts and powers 
of the apostolical order, what shall we think of them that 
snatch them away, and pfetend to wear them, whether the 
Apostles and their succ^^sors will or no? This is xj/evaaffOai to 
Aycor Trrevfta, ** to belie the Holy Ghost ;" that is the least 
of it : it is rapine and sacrilege, besides the heresy and schism,- 
and the spiritual lie. For the gorernment episcopal, as it was 
exemplified in the synagogue, and practised by the same mea- 
sures in the temple, so it was transcribed by the eternal Son of 
God, who translated it into a gospel ordinance : it was sancti- 
fied by the Holy Spirit, who named some of the persons, and 
gave to them all power aidd graces from above : it was sub- 
jected in the Apostles first, and by them transmitted to a dis- 
tinct order of ecclesiastics : it was received into all churches, 
consigned in the records of the Holy Scriptures, preached by 
the universal voice of all the Christian world, delivered by mn 
torious and uninterrupted practice, and derived to further and 
unquestionable issue by perpetual succession. 

I have done with the hardest part of the text, by finding out 
the persons entrusted, ** the stewards of Christ's family;" 
which though Christ only intimated in this place, yet he plainly 
enough manifested in others : the Apostles, and their suooes^* 
ors the bishops, are the men entrusted with this great charge ; 
God grant they may all discharge it wiell. And so I pass 
from the officers to a consideration of the office itself, in the 
next words ; * whom the Lord shall make ruler over his house- 
hold, to give them their meat in due season.' 

II. The office itself is the stewardship, that is episcopacy, the 
office of the bishop : the name signifies an office of the ruler 
indefinitely, but the word was chosen, and by the church ap- 
propriated to those whom it now signifies, both because the 
word itself is a monition of duty, and also because the faithful 
were used to it in the days of Moses and the prophets. The 
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word is in the prophecy of the church : ' I will gire to that 
princes in peace, ical iTi<rK6n'ovs kv hiKawvvviff and bishops in 
righteousness ;'* on which place St. Jerome says, Principe$ 
eecletuB vocat futures episcopos ;t ** The Spirit of God calb 
them who were to be Christian bishops, prmdpeSf or chief 
rulers,'' and this was no new thing; for the chief of the priests 
who were set over the rest, are called bishops by all the HeU 
lenist Jews. Thus Joel is called MffKonas etc* a^oifs, * the hi* 
shop over the priests ;'l and the son of Bani, Mtrsoitos Aeiic«> 
rUr, * the bishop and visitor over the Levites ;' and we find 
at the purging of the land from idolatry, the high priest placed 
€wwK6^t>v% elt oluiv KvfUov, * bishops over the house of 6pd.'§ 
Nay, it was the appellative of the high priest himself, enVicoiroff 
*£XedSap, ' bishop £leazar,'[| the son of Aaron the priest, to 
whcHB is committed the care of lamps, and the daily sacrific0> 
and the holy unction. 

Now this word the ctiurch retained, choosing the same 
name to her superior minbters, because of the likeness of the 
ecclesiastical government between the Old and New Testae 
nent« 

For Christ made no change but what was necessary : bap«> 
tism was a rite among the Jews, and the Lord's Supper was 
but the pe$tc«nium of the Hebrews changed into a mystory, 
from a type to a more real exhibition ; and the Lord s Prayer 
W9» a collectioa of the most eminent devotions of the prophets 
and holy men before Christ, who prayed by the same Spirit ; 
and the censures ecclesiastical were but an imitation of the 
proceedings of the Judaical tribunals ; and the whole religion 
was but the law of Moses drawn out of its veil into clarity and 
manifestation ; and to conclude in order to the present afiairi 
the government which Christ left, was the same as he found it ; 
for what Aaron and his sons, and the Levites, were, in the 
temple, — that bishops, priests, and deacons are in the church: 
it is affirmed by St^ Jerome more than once ; and the use he 
makes of it is this, E^o subjectui pantifid tuo, et quasi aniwue 
parentem ausdpe; ** Obey your bishop, and receive him as the 

* Isa. Ix. 17. t flunc locum etiam citat S. Clemens, Ep. ad Cor. 
4 Neb. xi. 0. § 3 Kings, xi. 18. || Namb. It. iO. 
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nursing-father of your soul."* But above all, this appellataoi 
is made honorable by being taken by our blessed Lord himself: 
for he is called in Scripture the * great Shepherd and Bishop 
'Of our souls.' 

But our inquiry is not after the name, but the office, and 
the dignity and duty of it : Ecclesice gubemand<B sublimis ae 
divina potestas, so St. Cyprian calls it; ''a high and a di<» 
vine power from God of governing the church ;" — rem nuMgnam 
et pretiosam in cantpectu Domini, so St. Cyril ; ^^ a great and 
precious thing in the sight of God ;'^ — rwv kv aydpuvots eikralttp 
opov, by Isidore Pelusiot ; *' the utmost limit of what is desk* 
table among men :" — but the account on which it is so desi- 
rable, is the same also that makes it formidable. They who 
have tried it, and did it conscientiously, have found the burden 
00 great, as to make them stoop with care and labor ; and they 
who do it ignorantly or carelessly, will find it will break their 
bones: for the bishop's office is all that duty which can be 
signified by those excellent words of St. Cyprian : *' He is a 
bishop or overseer of the brotherhood, the ruler of the people, 
the shepherd of the flock, the governor of the church, the mi* 
nister of Christ, and the priest of God." -These are great titles^ 
and yet less than what is said of them in Scripture, which calls 
them * salt of the earth, — lights on a candlestick, ^^stars and 
angels,- -fathers of our faith, — ambassadors of God, — dispen<» 
sers of the mysteries of God, — the Apostles of the churdies, 
f— and the glory of Christ:' — but then they are great burdens 
too ; for the bishop is Treirurrevfiiyos toy Xaoy rov Kvp/ov, *^ en* 
trusted with the Lord's people ;" that is a great charge, but 
there is a worse matter that follows, nal rov vncp twv i^vx^r av- 
rwy \6yoy anairiidriao/ievos' the bishop is he, of whom God will 
require * an accolint for all their souls :' they are the words 
of St. Paul,t and transcribed into the fortieth canon of the 
Apostles, and the twenty-fourth canon of the council of Antioch. 
And now I hope the envy is taken off; for the honor does 
not pay for the burden ; and we can no sooner consider epi- 
scopacy in its dignity, as it is a rule ; but the very nature of 
that rule does imply so severe a duty, that as the load of it is 

* £pist. 2. ad Nepot. Epist. ad Evagrium. f Heb. xiii. 17. 
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aiacMSt insufferable, so the event of it is very formidable, if we 
take not gn^at care. For this stewardship is Kvpi6Tris xal hia- 
h^pUl^ ** a principality and a ministry," So it was in Christ ; 
he is Lord of all, and yet he was the Servant of all : so it was 
in the Apostles: it was jcX})po£ hiuKovias Ka\ ImoarokflSi ** their 
lot was to be Apostles, and yet to serve and minister;"* and 
it b remarkable, that, in Isaiah, the seventy use the word ^W- 
fKOTToSf or bishop ;f but there they use it for the Hebrew word 
neckoshethf which the Greeks usually render by epyobmKTftt^ 
^opoX&ytn, wpaicriapf and the interlineary translation by exac- 
tcres. Bishops are only God's ministers and tribute-gatherers, 
requiring and overseeing them that they do their duty ; and, 
tlierefore, here the case is so, and the burden so great, and the 
dignity so allayed, that the envious man hath no reason to be 
troubled that his brother hath so great a load, nor the proud 
man plainly to be delighted with so honorable a danger. It is 
indeed a rule, but it is paternal ; it is a government, but it 
must be neither itvayKatrriKoy nor attr^poKephh, it is neither 
* 9L power to constrain,' nor 'a commission to get wealth, '^ 
for it must be without necessity, and not -for fildiy lucre sake ; 
bat it is a rule, ^t iiaKOPof/yros, so St. Luke, ' as of him that 
ministers ;*§ ut wdrrvw hoiSXov, so St. Mark, * as of him that is 
servant of all ;'|| its vobas vinrovros, so St. John ;1[ such a prin* 
cipality as he hath ' that washes the feet' of the weary tra- 
veller ; or if you please, take it in the words of our blessed 
Lord himself, that * he that will be chief among you, let him 
be your minister ;' meaning, that if under Christ's kingdom you 
desire rule, possibly you may have it ; but all that rule under 
him, are servants to them that are ruled ; and, therefore, you 
get nothing by it, but a great labor and a busy employment, a 
careful life, and a necessity of making severe accounts. But 
all this is nothing but the general measures ; I cannot be useful 
or understood unless I be more particular. The particulars we 
shall best enumerate by recounting those great conjugations of 
wcnrtiiy offices and actions, by which Christian bishops have 
blessed and built up Christendom ; for because we must bo 

♦ Acts, 1. 25. t Isaiah? Ix. 17. J 1 Pet. v. ^. 
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followers of them, as they were of Christ, the recounting wh&t 
they did worthily in their generations, will not only demon* 
•trate how usefal, how profitable, how necessary episcopacy is 
to the Christian church, but it will, at the same time, teach us 
our duty ; by what services we are to benefit the church, in 
what works we are to be employed, and how to give an ac- 
count of our stewardship with joy. 

1. The Christian church was founded by bishops, not only 
because the Apostles, who were bishops, were the first preach* 
ers of the gospel, and planters of churches, — but because the 
apostolical men, whom the Apostles used in planting and dis- 
seminating religion, were, by all antiquity, affirmed to have 
been diocesan bishops ; insomuch that, as St. Epiphanius* wit- 
nesses, there were, at the first disseminations of the faith of 
Christ, many churches, which had in them no other clergy, but 
a bishop and his deacons ; and the presbyters were brought in 
afterwards, as the harvest grew greater : but the bishops' names 
are known, they are * recorded in the book of life,' and * their 
praise is in the gospel ;' such were Timothy and Titus, Clemens 
and Linus, Marcus and Dionysius, Onesimus and Caius, £pa- 
(Vhroditus and St. James, our Lord's brother, Evodius and 
Simeon ; all which, if there be any faith in Christians that gave 
their lives for a testimony to the faith, and any truth in their 
stories ; and unless we, who believe Thucydides and Plutarch, 
Livy and Tacitus, think that all church story is a perpetual 
romance, and that all the brave men, the martyrs and the doc- 
tors of the primitive church, did conspire, as one man, to abuse 
all Christendom for ever ; I say, unless all these impossible 
suppositions be admitted,— all these, whom I have now reckon- 
ed, were bishops fixed in several churches, and had dioceses 
for their charges. 

The consequent of this consideration is this : If bishops were 
those on whose ministry Christ founded and built his church, 
let us consider what great wisdom is required of them that seem 
to be pillars: the stewards of Christ's family must be wise; 
that Christ requires : and if the order be necessary to the 
church, wisdom cannot but be necessary to the order ; for it is 

* lib. ill. tit* 1. 
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a shame, if they, who, by their office, are fathers in Christy 
shall, by their uoskilfulness, be but babes themselves, under-: 
Standing not the secrets of religion, the mysteries of godliness^ 
the perfections of the evangelical law, all the advantages and 
disadvantages in the spiritual life* A bishop must be exer- 
cised in godliness, a man of great experience in the secret conr 
duct of souls, not satisfied with an ordinary skill in makings 
homilies to the people, and speaking common exhortations in 
ordinary cases ; but ready to answer in all secret inquiries, and 
able to convince the gainsayers, and to speak wisdom amongstr 
them that are perfect. 

If the first bishops laid the foundation, their successors must, 
not only preserve vrhatsoever is fundamental, but build up ^le 
ohurch in a most holy faith, taking care that no heresy sap tbe> 
foundation, and that no hay or rotten wood be built on it ; and 
above all things, that a most holy life be superstructed on a 
holy and unreprovable faith. So the Apostles laid the founda- 
tion, and built the walls of the church, and their successcmi' 
must raise up the roof as high as heaven. For let us talk and 
dispute eternally, we shall never compose the controversies in 
religion, and establish truth on unalterable foundations, as 
long 9» men handle the word of God deceitfully, that is, with> 
designs and little artifices, and secular partialities ; and they will 
for ever do so, as long as they are proud or covetous. It is not 
the difficulty of our questions, or the subtlety of our adversaries,, 
that makes disputes interminable ; but we shall never cure the 
ilch of disputing, or establish unity, unless we apply ourselves to 
bttmility and contempt of riches. If we will be contending, let 
us contend like the olive and the vine, who shall produce best 
and most fruit ; not like the aspen and the elm, which shall make 
most noise in a wind. And all other methods arcwa beginnings 
at a wrong end. And as for the people, the way to make them 
conformable to the wise and holy rules of faith and govern-, 
raent, is by reducing them to live good lives. When the chil- 
dren of Israel gave themselves to gluttony, and drunkenness, 
and filthy lusts, they quickly fell into abominable idolatries ;• 
and St. Paul says, ^ that men make shipwreck of their faith 
by putting away a good conscience :'* for the mystery of faith 

• 1 Tim. i. 10. 
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is best presenred cf niOapjf owptAkvti^ * in a pore conscieiioe/ 
saith the same Apostle :* secure but that, and we diall qnickij 
end cor disputes, and have an obedient and conformable peo- 
ple ; but eke never. 

2. As bishops were the first fathers of churcbes, and gate 
them being, so they preserve them in being ; forwithoat saoa- 
ments there is no church, or it will be starved, and die ; and 
without bishops there can be no priests, and conseqoend j no 
saeraments ; and that most needs be a supreme order, from 
whence ordination itself proceeds. For it is evident and noto- 
rious, that in Scripture there b no record of ordination, but an 
apostolical hand was in it ; one of the ivh^ iiyompmvoit one of 
the chief, one of the superior and ruling clergy ; and it is as 
certain in the descending ages of the church, the bishop alwap 
had that power ; it was never denied to him, and it was never 
imputed to presbyters : and St. Jerome himself, when, out of 
his anger against John, bishop of Jerusalem, he endeavored to 
'equal the presbjrter with the bishop, though in very many 
places he spake otherwise, yet even then also, and in that heat, 
he excepted ordination; acknowleging that to be the bishop's 
peeuliar. And, therefore, they who go about to extikignisk 
episcopacy, do as Julian did ; they destroy the presbytery, and 
starve the flock, and take away their shepherds, and dispaik 
their pastures, and tempt God's providence to extraordinaries^ 
and put the people to hard shifts, and turn the channels of 
salvation quite another way, and leave the 6hurch to a perpe- 
tual uncertainty, whether she be alive or dead, and the po<^ 
destitute of the life of their souls, and their daily bread, aad 
their spiritual comforts, and holy blessings. 

The consequent of this is : if sacraments depend on bishopi, 
then let us tdce care that we convey to the people holy aad 
pure materials, sanctified with a holy ministry, and ministerdl 
by holy persons : for although it be true, that the efficacy of 
the sacraments does not depend wholly on the worthiness of 
him that ministers ; yet it b as true, that it does not wholly rely 
on the worthiness of the receiver ; but both together, relyiif 
on the goodness of God, produce all those blessings which are 
designed. The minister hath an influence into the effect, and 

• I Tun. iu. 19. 
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does very much towards it ; and if there be a failure there, it 
IS a defect in one of the concurring causes ; and, therefore, aa 
unholy bishop is a great diminution to the people*s blessing. 
St. Jerome presses this severely : Impiefaciunt, &c. '' They 
do wickedly who affirm, that the holy eucharist is consecrated 
by the words (alone) and solemn prayer of the consecrator, and 
not also by his life and holiness :'** and, therefore, St. Cyprian 
affirms, that ** none but holy and upright men are to be chosen, 
who, offering their sacrifices worthily to God, may be heard in 
their prayers for the Lord's people :"t but for others, Sacrificia 
eomm, panU lucitu, saith the prophet Hosea : ' Their sacri* 
fices are like the bread of sorrow ; whoever eats thereof, shall 
be defiled/ 

This discourse is not mine, but St. Cyprian's ; and although 
his words are not to be understood dogmatically, but in the 
case of duty and caution, yet we may lay our hfmds on our 
hearts, and consider how we shall give an account of our stew- 
ardship, if we shall offer to the people the bread of God with 
impure hands : it is of itself a pure nourishment ; but if it passes 
through an unclean vessel, it loses much of its excellency. 

3. The. like also is to be said concerning prayer ; for the 
episcopal order is appointed by God to be the great ministers 
of Christ's priesthood, that is, to stand between Christ and the 
people in the intercourse of prayer and blessing. ' We will 
give ourselves continually to prayer,' said the Apostles : that 
was the one-half of their employment ; — and indeed a bishop 
should spend very much of his time in holy prayer, and in. di« 
verting God's judgments, and procuring blessings to the people; 
for in all times, the chief of the religion was ever the chief mi- 
nister of blessing. Thus Abraham blessed Abimelech, and 
Melchisedek blessed Abraham, and Aaron blessed the people; 
and * without all controversy,' saith the Apostle, ' the less is, 
blessed of the greater.' But then ' we know that God hearetb 
not sinners ;' and it must be * the effectual fervent prayer of i^ 
righteous man that shall prevail.' 

And, there^re, we may easily consider that a vicious prelatei. 
is a great calamity to that flock, which he is appointed to bless 

* In Zeph. t ^b. i. Ep. 4. 
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and pray for. How shall he reconcile the penitents, who b 
himself at enmity with God ? How shall the Holy Spirit of 
God descend on the symbols at his prayer, who does perpetK* 
ally grieve him, and quench his holy fires, and drive him quite 
away ? How shall he that hath not tasted of the Spirit by ooq-> 
templation, stir up others to earnest desires of celestial things? 
Or what good shall the people receive, when the bishop lays on 
their head a covetous or a cruel, an unjust or an impure hand ? 
But, therefore, that I may use the words of St. Jerome, Cum ab 
epUcopo gratia in populum transfundatur, ePmundi totius et ee- 
elesuB totius condimentum sit episcopus* &c. Since it is intended 
that from the bishop grace should be diffused amongst all the 
people, there is not in the world a greater indecency than a holy 
office ministered by an unholy person ; and ito greater injury to 
the people, than that, of the blessings which God sends to them by 
the ministries evangelical, they should be cheated and defrauded 
by a wicked steward. And, therefore, it was' an excellent 
prayer, which, to this very purpose, was, by the son of Sirach, 
made in behalf of the high priests, the sons of Aaron : ' God 
give you wisdom in your heart, to judge his people in righteous- 
ness, that their good things be not abolished, and that their 
glory may endure for ever.'f 

4. All the offices ecclesiastical always were, and ought to 
be, conducted by the episcopal order, as is evident in the uni- 
versal doctrine and 'practice of the primitive church : Oi Trp^o* 
pVTepoi Kai biuKOvoi arev yvwfjtf^s rov eirttTxinrov fjkijbkv emrtKeirv 
trar. It is the fortieth canon of the Apostles, *^ Let the pres- 
byters and deacons do nothing without leave of the bishop ;''t 
but that case is known. 

The consequent of this consideration is no other than the ad- 
monition in my text ; * We are stewards of the manifold grace 
of God,' and dispensers of the mysteries of the kingdom ; and 
^ it is required of stewards that they be found faithful ;'§ ' that 
we preach the word of God in season and out of season, — ^that 
we rebuke and exhort, admonish and correct :' — for these, God 
calls pastores secundum cor meum, ' pastors according to his 

* Dial. adv. Lucifer. f Eeclus. xlv. 26. 
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own heart, which feed the people with knowlege and under^ 
standing;'* hut they must also ' comfort the afflicted, and hind 
up the hroken heart ;' minister the sacraments with great dili- 
gence, and righteous measures, and abundant charity ; always 
haying in mind those passionate words of Christ to St. Peter, 
< If thou lovest me, feed my sheep ; if thou hast any love to 
me, feed my lambs.' 

And let us remember this also, that nothing can enforce the 
people to obey their bishops as they ought, but our doing that 
duty and charity to them which God requires. There is reason 
in these words of St. Chrysostom : "It is necessary that the 
church should adhere to their bishop, as the body to the head, 
as plants to their roots, as rivers to their springs, as children to 
their fathers, as disciples to their masters." These similitudes 
express not only the relation and dependence, but they tell us 
Ae reason of the duty : the head gives light and reason to con-* 
duct the body; the roots give nourishment to the plants; and 
the springs, perpetual emanation of waters to the channels: 
fathers teach and feed their children ; and disciples receive wise 
instructions from their masters : and if we be all this to the 
people, they will be all that to us; and wisdom will compel 
them to submit, and our humility will teach them obedience, 
and our charity will invite their compliance ; our good example 
will provoke them to good works, and our meekness will melt 
them into softness and flexibility ; for all the Lord's people are 
populus voluniarius, ' a free and willing people ;' and we, who 
cannot compel their bodies, must thus constrain their souls, by 
inviting their wills, by convincing their understandings, by the 
beauty of fair example, the efficacy of holiness, and the de- 
monstrations of the Spirit. 

This is experimentum ejus qui in nobis loquitur ^ ChristuSt 
'* the experiment of Christ that speaketh in us ;" for to this pur- 
pose those are excellent words which St. Paul spake : ' Re- 
member them who have the rule over you ; whose faith follow, 
considering the end of their conversation.' f There lies the de- 
monstration; and those prelates who teach good life, whose 
sermons are the measures of Christ, and whose life is a copy of 

* Jer. iii. 15. f Heb. xiii. 7. 
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their sermons, these must be followed, and sorely these will ; 
for these are burning and shining lights : but if we hold fordi 
false fires, and by the amusement of evil examples, call the 
Tessels that sail on a dangerous sea, to come on a rock or an 
iron shore instead of a safe harbor, we cause them to make 
shipwreck of their precious faith, and to perish in the deceitful 
and unstable waters. Vox operum fortius sonat quam verbormm: 
** a good life is the strongest argument that your faith is good," 
and a gentle voice will be sooner entertained than a voice of 
thunder ; but the greatest eloquence in the world is a meek 
spirit and a liberal hand ; these are the two pastoral staves the 
prophet speaks of, nognam et hovelim, * beauty and bands;'* 
he that hath the staff of the beauty of holiness, the ornament of 
fair example, he hath also the staff of bands : atqite in fimir 
culis Adam trahet eosy in vinculis charitatist as the prophet 
Hosea's expression is, ' he shall draw the people after him by 
the cords of a man, by the bands of a holy charity .'f But if, 
against all these demonstrations, any man will be refractory, we 
have, instead of a staff, an apostolical rod, which is the last and 
latest remedy, and either brings to repentance, or consigns to 
ruin and reprobation. 

If there were any time remaining, I could reckon that the 
episcopal order is the principle of unity in the church ; and we 
see it is so, by the innumerable sects that sprang up, when 
episcopacy was persecuted. I could add, how that bishops 
were the cause that St. John wrote his Gospel ; that the Chris- 
tian faith was, for three hundred years together, bravely de- 
fended by the sufferings, the prisons and flames, the life and the 
death of bishops, as the principal combatants ; that the fathers 
of the church, whose writings are held in so great veneration in 
all the Christian world, were almost all of them bishops. I 
could add, that the reformation of religion in England was 
principally by the preachings and the dispu tings, the writings 
and the martyrdom of bishops ; that bishops have ever since 
been the greatest defensatives against popery ; that England 
and Ireland were governed by bishops ever since they were 
Christian, and under their conduct have, for so many ages, en- 

* Zeeh. \i, 7. f cap. xi. 4. 
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joyed all the blessings of the gospel. I could add also, that 
episcopacy is the greatest stabiliment of monarchy ; but of this 
we are convinced by a sad and. too dear-bought experience : I 
could, therefore, instead of it, say, that episcopacy is the great 
ornament of religion ; that as it rescues the clergy from con- 
tempt, so it is the greatest preservative of the people's liberty 
from ecclesiastic tyranny on one hand (the gentry being little 
better than servants, while they live under the presbytery), and 
anarchy and licentiousness on the other ; that it endears obedi- 
ence, and is subject to the laws of princes, and is wholly 
ordained for the good of mankind, and the benefit of souls. But 
I cannot stay to number all the blessings which have entered 
into the world at this door : I only remark these, because they 
describe unto us the bishop's employment, which is, to be busy 
in the service of souls, — to do good in all capacities, — to serve 
every man's need, — to promote all public benefits, — to cement 
governments, — to establish peace, — to propagate the kingdom 
of Christ, — to do hurt to no man, — ^to do good to every man ; 
— that is, so to minister, that religion and charity, public peace 
and private blessings, may be in their exaltation. 

As long as it was thus done by the primitive bishops, the 
princes and the people gave them all honor ; insomuch, that 
by a decree of Constantine the Great, the bishop had power 
given him to retract the sentences made by the presidents of 
provinces; and we find, in the acts of St. Nicholas, that he 
rescued some innocent persons from death, when the execu- 
tioner was ready to strike the fatal blow ; which thing, even 
when it fell into inconvenience, was indeed forbidden by Arca- 
dius and Honorius; but the confidence and honor was only 
dianged, it was not taken away ; for the condemned had leave 
to appeal to iheAudientia Episcopalis, to " the Bishop's Court.'' * 
This was not any right which the bishops could challenge, but 
a reward of their piety; and so long as the holy office was 
holily administered, the world found so much comfort and se- 
curity, so much justice and mercy, so many temporal and spi- 
ritual blessings, consequent to the ministries of that order, that, 
as the Galatians to St. Paul, * men have plucked out their eyes' 
to do them service, and to do them honor. For then episco-. 
pacy did that good that God intended by it ; it was a spiritual 
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governmeDt, by spiritual persons, for spiritual ends. Then the 
princes and the people gave them honors, because they deserved, 
and sought them not; then they gave them wealth, because 
they would dispend it wisely, frugally, and charitably ; then 
they gave them power, because it was sure to be used for the 
defence of the innocent, for the relief of the oppressed, for the 
punishment of evil-doers, and the reward of the virtuous. Then 
they desired to be judged by them, because their audiences, or 
courts, did fiavxaSeiy ro fiapfiapiKoy, '' they appeased all furious 
sentences," . and. taught gentle principles, and gave merciful 
measures, and in their courts were all equity and piety, and 
Christian determinations. 

•But afterwards, when they did fall eis iuya^rclav, ^* into 
secular methods," and made their counsels vain by pride, and 
dirtied their sentences with money, then they became like other 
men ; and so it will be, unless the bishops be more holy than 
other men : but when pur sanctity and severity shall be as emi- 
nent as the calling is, then we shall be called to councils, and 
sit in public meetings, and bring comfort to [Hivate families, 
and rule in the hearts of men by a jus relatianis, such as was 
between the Roman emperors and the senate ; they courted one 
another into power, and, in giving honor, strove to outdo each 
.other; for from an humble wise man no man will snatch an 
employment that is honorable ; but from the proud and from 
the covetous every man endeavors to wrest it, and thinks it 
lawful prize. 

My time is now done ; and, therefore, T cannot speak to the 
third part of my text, the reward of the good steward and of 
the bad ; I shall only mention it to you in a short exhortation, 
and so conclude. In the primitive church, a bishop was never 
admitted to public penance ; not only because in them every 
crime is ten, and he that could discern a public shame, could 
not deserve a public honor ; nor yet only because every such 
punishment was scandalous, and did more evil by the example 
of the crime, than it could do good by the example of the 
punishment ; but also because no spiritual power is higher than 
the episcopal, and therefore they were to be referred to the 
Divine judgment, which was likely to fall on them very heavily : 
bi')(oroijii(T€i &')(prioTov 6 Kvpios, 'the Lord will cut the evil 
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Stewards asunder ;' he will suffer schisms and divisions to enter 
in on us, and that will sadly cut us asunder ; but the evil also 
shall fall on their persons, like the punishment of quartering 
traitors, Iva Kai at biafieXeiffrl rafjiiia^, punishment with the ctr« 
cumstances of detestation and exemplarity. Consider, there- 
fore, what is your great duty. Consider what is your great 
danger. The lines of duty I have already described ; only re* 
member how dear and precious souls are to God, since for their 
salvation Christ gave his blood, and therefore will not easily 
lose them, whom, though they had sinned against him, yet be 
so highly valued : remember that you are Christ's deputies in 
the care of souls, and that you succeed in the place of the 
Apostles. Non est facile stare loco Pavlif et tenere gradum 
Petri: you have undertaken the work of St. Paul, and the 
office of St. Peter ; and what, think you, on this account will be 
required of us? St. Jerome expresses it thus: '* The wisdom 
and skill of a bishop ought to be so great, that his countenance^ 
his gesture, his motion, every thing should be vocal; ut quic" 
quid agit, quicquid loquitur, doctrina sit apostohrum: that 
whatever he does or speaks, be doctrine apostolical." The 
ancient fathers had a pious opinion, that besides the angel* 
guardian whibh is appointed to the guard of every man, there is 
to every bishop a second angel appointed to him at the conse^ 
oration ; and to thisOrigen alludes, saying that every bishopric 
hath two angels, the one visible and the other invisible. This 
is a great matter, and shows what a precious thing that order 
and those persons are in the eyes of God ; but then this also 
means, that we should lead angelic lives, which the church 
rarely well expresses by saying, that episcopal dignity is the 
ecclesiastic state of perfection, and supposes the persons to be 
so far advanced in holiness, as to be in the state of confirma* 
tion in grace. But I shall say nothing of these things, because 
it mHy be they press too hard'; but the use I shall make of it, 
on occasion of the reward of the good and bad steward, is to 
remind you of your great danger. For if it be required of 
bishops to be so wise and so holy, so industrious and so careful » 
so busy and so good, up to the height of best examples ; if they 
be anointed of the Lord, and are the husbands of the chur6he8; 
if they be the shcfpherds of the flock, and stewards of the house** 
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bold ; it is very fit tbey consider their danger, that they may 
be careful to do their duty. St. Bernard considers it well in 
his epistle to Henry, archbishop of Sens : — If I, lying in my 
cell, and smoking under a bushel, not shining, yet cannot avoid 
the breath of the grinds, but that my light is almost blown out; 
what will become of my candle, if it were placed on a candle - 
stick, and set on a hill ? I am to look to myself alone, and 
provide for my own salvation ; and yet I offend myself, I am 
^eary of myself, I am my own scandal and my own danger ; 
my owp eye, and mine own belly, and my own appetite, find 
me work enough ; and therefore God help them, who, beside 
^themselves, are answerable for many others. Jacob kept the 
fiheep of Laban, and we keep the sheep of Christ ; and Jacob 
was to answer for every sheep that was stolen, and every lamjb 
ithat was torn by the wild beast ; and so shall we too, if by our 
fault, one of Christ's sheep perish ; and yet it may be, there are 
pne hundred thousand souls committed to the care and conduct 
i>f some one shepherd, who yet will find his own soul work 
.enough for all his cajre and watchfulness. If any man should 
desire me to carry a frigate into the Indies, in which one hun- 
dred men were embarked, I were a madman to undertake the 
.charge without proportionable skill; and, therefore, when there 
is more danger, and more souls, and rougher seas, and more 
secret rocks, and horrible storms, and the shipwreck is an eter- 
nal loss, the matter will then require great consideration in the 
ijndertaking, and greatest care in the conduct. 

On this account, we find many brave persons, in the first and 
in the middle ages of the church, with great resolution refusing 
episcopacy. I will not speak of those, who, for fear of mar- 
tyrdom, declined it, but those, who, for fear of damnation, did 
refuse. St. Bernard was by three rich cities severally called 
to be their bishop, and by two to be their archbishop, and he 
Refused them ; St. Dominicus refused four successively ; St. 
Thomas Aquinas refused the archbishopric of Naples; and 
yincen tins Ferrari us would not accept of Valentia or llerda; 
^nd Bernardinus Senensis refused th,e bishoprics of Sens, Urbin, 
and Ferrara. They had reason ; and yet, if they had done 
^miss in that office which they declined, it had been something 
more excusable ; but if they that seek it, be as careless in the 
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office as they are greedy of the honor, that will be found into* 
lerable. Electus episoopus htnbulat in disco, rectuans vohitmr 
in area, said the hermit in St. Jerome ; ** The bishop walks oir 
round and trundling-stones ; but he that refuses it, stands oni 
floor/' But I shall s^y ho more of it ; because I suppose you 
have read it, and considered it, in St. Chrysostom's six books, 
de Sacerdotio ; in the Apologetic of St. Gregory of Nazianzus i 
in the pastoral of St. Gregory of Rome ; in St. Dionysius's 
eighth epistle to Demophilus ; in the letters of Epiphanius to 
St. Jerome ; in St. Austin's epistle to bishop Valerius ; in St* 
Bernard's life of St. Malcahy ; in St. Jerome's one hundred and 
thirty-eighth epistle to Fabiola. These things, I am sure, yott 
could not read without trembling ; and certainly, if it can be-< 
long to any Christian, then — * work out your salvatjon with fear 
and trembling' — that is the bishop's burden. For the bishop is 
like a man that is surety for his friend ; he is bound for many, 
and for great sums ; what is to be done in this case, Solomon's 
answer is the way : * Do this now, my son, deliver thyself, 
make sure thy friend, give not sleep to thine eyes, nor slumber 
to thine eye-lids :' * that is, be sedulous to discharge thy trust, 
to perform thy charge ; be zealous for souls, and careless of 
money : and remember this, that even in Christ's family there 
was one sad example of an apostate Apostle ; and he fell into 
that fearful estate merely by the desire and greediness of moneys 
Be warm in zeal, and indifferent in thy temporalities :' for he 
that is zealous in temporals, and cold in the spiritual ; be that 
doth the accessories of his calling by himself, and the princi^- 
pal by his deputies ; he that is present at the feast of sheep* 
shearing, and puts others to feed the flock ; hath no sigif at all 
on him of a good shepherd. < Itis notflt'for us to leave the 
word of God, and to serve tables,' said the Apostles. And if 
it be a less worthy office to serve th6 tables ' even of the poor, 
to the diminution of our care in the dispensation of God'fa 
word, — it must needs be an unworthy employment t^ lecive the 
word of God, and to attend the rich and superfluous furniture 
of our own tables. Remember the quality of your 'charges*: 
Civiias est, vigilate ad c^todiain et concordiani ; tponm esi, 
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$iudete amari ; aves tunit iniendUe pastui :* ** The church is a 
spouse ;'' the uoiversal church is Christ's spouse, but your own 
diocese is yours ; '^ behave yourselves, so that ye be beloyed. 
Your people are as sheep,'* and they must i>e fed, and glided, 
and preserved, and healcMi, and brought home. ^* The church 
it a city/' and you are the watchmen ; ** take care that the city 
be kept at unity in itself;" be sure to make peace amongst 
jrour people ; suffer no hatreds^ no quarrels, no suits at law 
amongst the citizens, which you can avoid ; make peace io 
yidur dioceses by all the ways of prudence, piety, and authority, 
that you can ; and let not your own corrections of criminals be 
to any purpose but for their amendment, for the cure of offenders 
as long as there is a hope, and for the security of those who are 
sound and whole. Preach often, and pray continually; let 
your discipline be with charity, and your censures slow ; let 
not excommunications pass for trifles, and driye not away the 
fly from your brother's forehead with a haiichet ; give counsel 
frequently, and dtspensatipns seldom, but never without neces- 
sity or chanty ; let every place in your diocese say, InvenenaiJt 
mevi^e^es,*' The watchmen have found me out," hassovelim; 
they that walk the city round have sought me out, and found 
me. Let every one of. us, as St. Paul's expression is,t ' show 
himself a workman that shall not be ashamed ;' operariuni in- 
confusibilemf mark that ; < such a laborer as shall not be put to 
shame ' for his illness or his unskilfulness, his falseness and un- 
faithfulness, in that day when the great Bishop of souls shall 
make his last and dreadful visitation ; for, be sure, there is not 
a carcass nor a skin, not a lock of wool nor a drop of milk, of 
the whole flock, but God shall for it call the idle shepherd to a 
severe account. And how, think you, will his anger bum, 
when he shall see so many goats standing at his left hand, and 
so few sheep at his right? and, on inquiry, shall find that 
his ministering shepherds were wolves in sheep's clothing ? and, 
that, by their ill example or pernicious doctrines, their care of 
money and carelessness of their flocks, so many souls perish, 
who, if they had been carefully and tenderly, wisely and con- 
scientiously handled, might have shined as bright as angels? 

* D. Bernard, ad Henr. Epi»c. Senensem. f 2 Tim. ii. 15. 
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And it is a sad coDsideration to remember, how many souls 
are pitifully handled in this world, and carelessly dismissed out 
of this world ; they are left to live at their own rate, and when 
they are sick, they are bidden to be of good comfort, and 
then all is well ; who, when they are dead, find themselves 
cheated of their precious and invaluable eternity. Oh, how 
will those souls, in their eternal prisons, for ever curse those 
evil and false guides! And how will those evil guides 
themselves abide in judgment, when the angels of wrath snatch 
their abused people into everlasting torments ! For will God 
bless them, or pardon them, by whom so many souls perish ? 
Shall they reign with Christ, who evacuate the death of Christy 
and make it useless to dear souls? Shall they partake of 
Christ's glories, by whom it comes to pass that there is less joy 
in heaven itself, even because sinners are not converted, and 
God is not glorified, and the people is not instructed, and the 
kingdom of God is not filled ? Oh no ; the curses of a false 
prophet will fall on them, and the reward of the evil steward 
will be their portion ; and they who destroyed the sheep, or 
neglected them, shall have their portion with goats for ever and 
ever, in everlasting burnings, in which it is impossible for a 
man to dwell. i 

Can any thing be beyond this? beyond damnation^ Surely 
a man would think not : and yet I remember a severe saying 
of St. Gregory, Scire dehent pralatiy quod tot mortibus digni 
swntf qtutt perditionU exempla ad stibditos extenderunt : '* One 
damnation is not enough for an evil shepherd ; but for every 
soul who dies by his evil . example or perniciofus carelessness, 
he deserves a new death, a new damnation/' — Let us, there- 
fore, be wise and faithful, walk warily, and watch carefully, 
and rule diligently, and pray assiduously ; for God is more 
prepense to rewards than to punishments ; and the good stew- 
ard, that is wise and faithful in his dispensation, shall be 
greatly blessed. But how ? ' He shall be made ruler over the 
household.' What is that? for he is so already. True: but 
he shall be much more : Ex dispensntore faciet procuratorem ; 
God will treat him, as Joseph was treated by his master ; '' he 
was first a steward, and then a procurator ;" one that ruled his 
goods without account, and without restraint. Our ministry 
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•hall pass into empire, our labor into rest, our watchfulness info 
fruition, and our bishopric to a kingdom. In the mean time, 
our bishoprics are • a great and weighty care, and, in a spi- 
ritual sense, our dominion is founded in grace, and our rule is 
in the hearts of the people, and our strengths are the powers of 
the Holy Ghost, and the weapons of our warfare are spiritual ; 
and the eye of God watches over us curiously, to see if we 
watch over our flocks by day and by night. And though the 
primitive church, as the ecclesiastic histories observe, when 
they deposed a bishop from his office, ever concealed his crime, 
and made no record of it ; yet remember this, that God does 
and will call us to a strict and severe account. Take heed that 
you may never hear that fearful sentence, ' I was hungry, and 
ye gave me no meat.' If you suffer Christ's little ones to 
starve, it will be required severely at your hands. And know 
this, that the time will quickly come, in which God shall say 
unto thee, in the words of the prophet, ' Where is the flock 
that was given thee, thy beautiful flock ? What wilt thou say 
when he shall visit thee ?'• 

God, of his mercy, grant unto us all to be so faithful and so 
wise as to convert souls, and to be so blessed and so assisted, 
that we may give an account of our charges with joy, to the 
glory of God, to the edification and security of our flocks, and 
the salvation of our own souls, in that day when the great 
Shepherd and Bishop of our souls shall come to judgment, even 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; "to whom, with the Father 
and the Holy Ghost, be all honor and glory, love and obe- 
dience, now and for evermore, Amen. 

• Jer. xiii. 20, 21. 
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-MY LORDS AND GENTLEMEN, 

I OUGHT not to dispute your commands for the printing my 
Sermon of Obedience, lest my sermon should be protestatio contra 
factum. Here I know my example would be the best use to this 
doctrine ; and I am sure to find no inconveniency so great, as that 
of disobedience ; neither can I be confident that I am wise in any 
thing, but when I obey ; for then I have the wisdom of my superior 
for my warrant, or my excuse. I remember the saying of Aurelius 
the emperor, JEqviiis est me tot et talium amicorum consiliumy guam 
tot tales meam unius voluntatem segui. I could easily have pretended 
excuses ; but that day I had taught others the contrary, and I would 
not shed that chalice, which my own hands had newly filled with 
waters issuing from the fountains of salvation. 

My eyes are almost grown old with seeing the horrid mischiefs 
which came from rebellion and disobedience ; and I would willingly 
now be blest with observation of peace and righteousness, plenty 
and religion, which do already, and I hope shall for ever, attend 
on obedience to the best king, and the best church, in the world. 
I see no objection against my hopes, but that which ought least of 
all, in this case, to be pretended. Men pretend conscience against 
obedience, expressly against St. Paul's doctrine, teaching us to 
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* obey for conscience sake ;' but to disobey for conscience in a 
thing indifferent, is never to be found in the books of our religion. 

It is very hard, when the prince is forced to say to his rebellious 
subject, as God did to his stubborn people, Quid faciam tiln f I 
have tried all the ways I can to bring thee home, and '^ what shall 
I now do unto thee?" The subject should rather say, Quid me vis 
facere ? " What wilt thou have me to do ?" This question is the 
best end of disputations. Corrumpitur atgue dissulvitur imperantis 
offieiumj si quis ad id quod facere jussus est, non obsequio debito^ sed 
eansilio non considerato, respondeat, said one in A. Gellius : When a 
subject is commanded to obey, and he disputes, and says, Nay, but 
the other is better ; he is like a servant that gives his master ne- 
cessary counsel, when he requires of him a necessary obedience. 
Utilius parere edieto quam efferre consilium; '^ He had better obey 
than give counsel ;" by how much it is better to be profitable than 
to be witty, to be full of goodness rather than full of talk and ar- 
gument. 

But all this is acknowleged true in strong men, but not in the 
weak ; in vigorous, but not in tender consciences ; for obedience is 
strong meat, and will not down with weak stomachs ; as if, in the 
world, any thing were easier than to obey ; for we see that the food 
of children is milk and laws ; the breast-milk of their nurses, and 
the commands of their parents, is all that food and government, by 
which they are kept from harm and hunger, and conducted to life 
and wisdom. And, therefore, they that are weak brethren, of all 
things in the world, have the least reason to pretend an excuse for 
disobedience ; for nothing can secure them but the wisdom of the 
laws ; for they are like children in minority — they cannot be trusted 
to their own conduct, and, therefore, must live at the public charge ; 
and the wisdom of their superiors is their guide and their security. 
.And this was wisely advised by St. Paul : * Him that is weak in 
the faith, receive, but not to doubtful disputations ;' that is not the 
way for him ; children must not dispute with their fathers and their 
masters. If old men will dispute, let them look to it ; that is meat 
for the strong indeed, though it be not very nutritive ; but the laws 
and the counsels, the exhortations and the doctrines of our spiritual 
rulers, are the measures, by which God hath appointed babes in 
Christ to become men, and the weak to become strong ; and they 
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that are not to be received to doubtful disputations, are to be re- 
ceived with the arms of love, into the embraces of a certain and re- 
gular obedience. 

But it would be considered, that '' tenderness of conscience" U 
an equivocal term, and does not always signify in a good sense. 
For a child is of tendei^ flesh ; but he whose foot is out of joint, or 
hath a bile in his arm, or hath strained a sinew, is much more ten- 
der. The tenderness of age is that weakness that is in the igno- 
rant and the new beginners : the tenderness of a bile, — ^that is sore- 
ness indeed, rather than tendemess,*^is of the diseased, the abused, 
and the mispersuaded. The first, indeed, are to be tenderly dealt 
with, and have usages accordin^y ; but that is the same I have al- 
ready told ; you must teach them, you must command them, you 
must guide them, you must chdbse for them, you must be their 
guardians, and they must comport themselves accordingly. But 
for that tenderness of conscience, which is the disease and soreness 
of conscience, it must be cured by anodynes and soft usages, unless 
they prove ineffective, and that the lancet may be necessary. But 
there are amongst us such tender stomachs that csinnot endure milk, 
but can very well digest iron ; consciences so tender, that a cere- 
mony is greatly offensive, but rebellion is not; a siirplice drives 
them away, as a bird affrighted with a man of clouts, but their con* 
sciences can suffer them to despise government, and speak evil of 
dignities, and curse all that are not of their opinion, and disturb 
the peace of kingdoms, and commit sacrilege, and account schism 
the character of saints. The true tenderness of conscience is, 
1. That which is impatient of a sin ; 2. It will not endure any thing 
that looks like it ; and 3. It will not give offence. Now, since all 
sin is disobedience, 1. It will be rarely contingent that a man, in a 
Christian commonwealth, shall be tied to disobey, to avoid sin ; 
and certain it is, if such a case could happen, yet 2. nothing of 
our present question is so like a sin, as when we refuse to obey the 
laws. To stand in a clea;n vestment is hot so ill a sight as to see 
men stand in separation ; and to kneel af the communion is not s6 
like idolatry as rebellion id to witchcraft. And then,' 3.' For the 
matter of '' giving offences,'' what scandal is greater than that which 
scandalizes the laws? And who is so carefully to be observed, lest 
he be offended, as the king? And if that ivhich offends the weak 
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brotlier, it to be mToided, much more that wbidi offends the strong ; 
for this IS certainly really crimiiial ; but for the other, it is mach 
odds bnt it is mistaken. And when the case is so put, between the 
obedient and the disobedient, which shall 'be offended, and one 
will, — I suppose there is no question bnt the laws will take more 
care of snbjects than of rebels, and not weaken them in their duty, 
in compliance with those that hate the laws, and will not endure 
the goTemment. 

. And after all thb in the conduct of goremment, what remedy 
can there be to those, that call themselTes " tender consciences f 
I shall not need to say, that erery man can easily pretend it ; for 
we hare seen the Tilest part of maidund, men that hare done things 
so horrid, worse than which the sun noTer saw, yet pretend tender 
consciences against ecclesiastical laws. But I will suppose that 
they are really such ; that they, in the simplicity of their hearts, 
follow Absalom, and in weakness hide their heads in little conren- 
tides, and places of separation, for a trifle ; what would they have 
done for themselres ? - 

. If you make a law of order, and, in the sanction, put a clause of 
fiiYor for tender consciences, do not you invite every subject to 
disobedience by impunity, and teach him how to make his own ex- 
cuse ? Is not such a law a law without an obligation ? May not 
every man choose whether he will obey or no ? and if he pretends 
to disobey out of conscience, is not he that disobeys equally inno- 
cent with the obedient ; altogether as just, as not having done any 
thing without leave ; and yet much more religious and conscientious? 
Qmnmque vuli is but an ill preface to a law ; and it is a strange 
obligation, that makes no difference between him that obeys and 
him that refuses to obey. 

But what course must be taken with '^tender consciences?" 
Shall the execution of the law be suspended as to all such persons? 
That will be all one with the former : for if the execution be com- 
manded to be suspended, then the obligation of the law by com- 
mand is taken away, and then it were better there were no law 
made. And indeed that is the pretension, that is the secret of the 
business ; they suppose the best way to prevent disobedience is to 
take away all laws. It is a short way indeed ; there shall then be 
no disobedience ; but, at the same time, there shall be no govern- 
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ment : but the remedy is worse than the disease ; and to take away 
all wine and strong drink, to prevent drunkenness, would not be 
half so great a folly. 

I cannot, therefore, tell what to advise in this particular, but tha 
every spiritual guide should consider who are tender consciences, 
and who are weak brethren, and use all the ways of piety and pru- 
dence to instruct .and to inform them, that they may increase in 
knowlege and spiritual understanding. But they that will be al- 
ways learning, and never come to the knowlege of the truth ; they 
that will be children of a hundred years old, and never come to 
years of discretion ; they are very unfit to guide others, and to be 
curates of souls : but they are most unfit to reprove the laws, and 
speak against the wisdom of a nation, when it is confessed that they 
are so weak that they understand not the fundamental liberty which 
Christ hath purchased for theip, but are servants to a scruple, and 
affrighted at a circumstance, and in bondage under an indifferent 
thing, and so much idolaters of their sect or opinion, as to prefer it 
before all their own nobler interests, and the charity of their bro- 
ther, and the peace of a whole church and nation. 

To you, my Lords and Gentlemen, I hope I may say, as Marcus 
Curius said to a stubborn young man, Non opus esse eo cive reipuh' 
lic€B, qui parere nesciret ; *< The kingdom hath no need of those that 
know not how to obey/'* But as for them who have weak and 
tender consciences, they are in the state of childhood and minority ; 
but then you know that a child'is never happy by having his own 
humor ;.if you choose for him, and make him to use it, he hath but 
one thing to do ; but if you put him to please himself, he is troubled 
with every thing, and satisfied with nothing. We find that all 
Christian churches kept this rule ; they kept themselves and others 
close to the rule of faith, and peaceably suffered one another to 
differ in ceremonies, but suffered no difference amongst their own ; 
they gave liberty to other churches, and gave laws, and no liberty, 
to their own subjects : and at this day, the churches of Geneva, 
France, Switzerland, Germany, Low Countries, tie all their people 
to their own laws, but tie up no man's conscience ; if he be not per- 
suaded as they are, let him charitably dissent, and leave that go- 

♦ Val. Max. vi. 3, 4. 
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Temment, and adhere to his own communion : if yoa be not of their 
mind, they will be served by them that are ;. they will not trouble 
your conscience, and you shall not disturb their government. But 
when we think they cannot enjoy their conscience unless you give 
them good livings, and if you prefer them not, you afflict their con- 
sciences ; they do but too evidently declare, that it is not their con- 
sciences, but their profits, they would have secured. Now to these 
I have only this to say, that their conscience is to be enjoyed by 
the measures of God's word, but the rule for their estates is the 
laws of the kingdom ; and *^ I show you yet a more excellent way ;" 
obedience is the best security for both, because this is the best con- 
servatory of charity, and truth, and peace. Si vis brevi petfectut 
esse, esto ohediens etiam in minimis, was the saying of a saint ; and 
the world uses to look for miracles from them whom they shall 
esteem saints ; but ** I had rather see a man truly humble and 
obedient, than to see him raise a man fVom the dead,'' said old Pa- 
chomius. 

But to conclude : if weak brethren shall still plead for toleration 
and compliance, I hope my Lords the bishops will consider where 
it can do good, and do no harm ; where they are permitted, and 
where themselves are bound up by the laws ; and in all things 
where it is safe and holy, to labor to bring them ease and to give 
them remedy : but to think of removing the disease! by feeding the 

humor, I confess it is a strange cure to our present distempers. He 

• 

that took clay and spittle to open the blind eyes, can make any 
thing be coUyrium ; but he alone can do it. But whether any 
human power can bring good from so unlikely an instrument, if any 
man desires yet to be better informed, I desire him, besides the 
calling to mind the late sad effects of schism, to remember that no 
church in Christendom ever did it. It is neithier the way of peace 
nor government, nor yet a proper remedy for the cure of a weak 
conscience. 

I shall, therefore, pray to God, that these men who separate in 
simplicity, may, by God's mercy, be brought to understand their 
own liberty, and that they may not, for ever, be babes and neo- 
phytes, and wax old in trifles, and for ever stay at the entrances 
and outsides of religion ; but that they would pass in interiora do- 
mus, and seek after peace and righteousness, holiness and justice, 
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the love of God and evangelical perfections ; and then they will 
understand how ill-advised they are, who think religion consists in 
zeal against ceremonies, and speaking evil of the laws. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, what I said in pursuance of public 
peace and private duty, and some little incidences to both, I now 
humbly present to you, more to show my own obedience than to 
remind you of your duty, which, hitherto, you have so well observed 
in your amicable and sweet concord of counsels and affections, 
during this present session* I owe many thanks to you, who heard 
me patiently, willingly, and kindly ; I endeavored to please God, 

I 

and I find I did not displease you : but he is the best hearer of a 
sermon, who first loves the doctrine, and then practises it ; and that 
you have hitherto done, very piously and very prosperously. I 
pray God continue to direct your counsels, so that you, in all 
things, may please him, and in all things be blessed by him, that 
all generations may call you blessed instruments of a lasting peace, 
the restorers of the old paths, the patrons of the church, friends of 
religion, and subjects fitted for your prince, who is just up to the 
greatest example, and merciful beyond all examples ; a prince, who 
hath been nourished, and preserved, and restored, and blessed, by 
miracles ; a prince, whose virtues and fortunes are equally the 
greatest. 



\ 
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SUMMARY OF SERMON V. 

1 SAMUKL, CHAP. XV. — VERSES 22, 23. 

Nothing is more easy than to say our prayers, and to obey 
our superiors ; yet there is nothing to which we are so averse 
as to prayer, and nothing seems so intolerable as obedience : 
this topic enlarged on ; also the great example of our blessed 
Lord in this matter. Meaning of iocrifice and obedience in the 
text explained. The text stated to be a perfect proposition, 
and to have no special remark in the words of it. It is instanced 
in the matter of obedience to God : but obedience to our supe- 
riors is really, and is to be accounted, obedience to God ; for 
they are sent by him, and are his vicegerents, &c. 

Two things are to be observed. First, we may perceive that 
God speaks to us, when he uses the ministry of men, as when he 
uses that of angels ; one being as much declared, and as certain , ' 
as the other. 

Secondly ; there can be but two things in the world required 
to make obedience necessary ; the greatness of the authority, 
and the worthiness of the thing. The thing itself is but one ; 
there is but one authority in the world, and that is God's. But 
is there no difference in the thing commanded ? Certainly there 
is some ; but nothing to warrant disobedience ; for whatever 
the thing be, it may be commanded by man, if it be not coun- 
termanded by God. For, 1. it is not required that every thing 
commanded should of itself be necessary ; for God himself often 
commands things, which have in them no other excellency than 
that of obedience : this enlarged on : 2. and if we pretend will- 
ingness to obey in such matters, when a divine command in- 
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terposef, why sboald we desire to be excused if it be only a 
command of man ? Can we become a law onto onselTCs, and 
cannot the word and power of oor soperiors also become a law 
to OS ? this enlarged on : 3. bot what if oor princes, or oor pre- 
lates, command diings against the word of God ? We most 
obey God and not man : this sobject enlarged on, and mistakes 
of sectarians, Ac arising from it, pointed oot. Considerations 
respecting what anthority is to do in this case, and what sec- 
tarians and recosants are to do, 

1. Concerning anthority. All disagreeing persons, to cot er 
iheir shame of disobedience, plead conscience for their jodge, 
and Scriptore for their law. On the same groond the soperior 
may do what he thinks his doty, and be at least as safe as they 
are : this enlarged on. 

2. Th^soperior is tied, by the kiws of Christian charity, so 
far to bend in his laws, as to pity the inrincible ignorance and 
weakness of his abosed people, dewmred by evil shepkerdM : bot 
this is to last no longer than till the ignorance can be cored, 
and the man be taoght his doty : this enlarged on. 

The next inqoiry is. What most the disagreeing sobject do, 
when he snpposes the soperior's command to be i^inst the law 
of God ? If be thinks so, and thinks tmly, he must not obey 
in that. But because many think amiss in this case, there are 
some particulars to be considered by them. 

1. Let such think charitably of others, &c. and thai they 
themselves are fallible ; that not all their opinions are from in- 
spiration of God, &c, 

2. Every man engaged against aotbority, would do well to 
study bis doubtful opinion less, and humility and obedience 
more, &c, 

3. In all disputes, be that obeys his superior can never be a 
heretic in the estimate of law, or a schismatic in point of con- 
science ; so that be certainly avoids one grea;t death, and, very 
probably, the other : this topic enlarged on. 
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Such are the blessings of obedience. Other considerations 
remain, which are highly proper to be addressed to the high and 
honorable Court of Parliament. 

1. There is no better method of peace, than the reducing all 
men to obedience, and all questions tP the measures of the laws : 
this explained. 

. 2. This is true not only in religious prudence and plain 
necessity; but it is the way which. God has appointed and 
blessed, &c. 

3. And because this is God's way of ending our controver- 
sies, the matter of authority is highly to be regarded : this ex- 
plained. 

4. Let no man be too busy in disputing the laws of his supe- 
riors ; for by that he seldom gets good to himself, and seldom 
misses to do mischief to others : this enlarged on. 

5. Moreover, the laws and decrees of a national church 
ought, on account of their own advantages, to be esteemed as 
a final sentence in all things disputed: the thing is a plain 
command : see Heb. xiii. 7. : this topic enlarged on. Observa- 
tions on such a passive obedience as does not acquit a man 
before God. , 

Another part of the text still remains to be handled : this 
from want of time is included in a brief exhortation to the ho- 
norable auditory. 

The judicial power of majesty is now delegated to them, &c. 
It is not reasonable to expect that the subject should obey 
them, unless they obey God, &c. Exhortations addressed to 
them more particularly on their capacity of union and govern- 
ment, and the special duties thereby incumbent on them. 

1. Take care that all power and counsels be employed in 
doing honor and advantage to piety and holiness : this en- 
larged on. 

2. As God is to be obeyed, and you are to take care that he 
be, so God must be honored by reverence and religious obedi- 
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ence paid to those whom he hath been pleased to honor in the 
dbpensation of his blessings and the ministration of his religion : 
this enlarged on. 

3. In the same proportion, you are to take care of all infe- 
rior relatives of God and of religion : this explained. 

4. You cannot obey God, unless you do justice; for this 
also is better than sacri/ice : particular topics in this case in- 
sisted on. 

5. As ob^ience i8 better than sacrifice, so God also said, / 
will have mercy and not tacrijice ; meaning, that mercy is the 
best obedience. 

Concluding recommendations to union among themselves, and 
cautions against divisions. 
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SERMON V. 

A SERMON PREACHED AT THE OPENING 

OF THE PARLIAMENT. 



1 SAMUEL, CHAP. XV. — VERSES 22, 23. 

Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the 

fat of rams : 
For rebellion is as the sin of witchcraft, and stubbornness is as 

iniquity and idolatry. 

In the world, nothing is more easy than to say our prayers, 
and to obey our superiors ; and yet in the world, there is nothing 
to which we are so unwilling as to prayer, and nothing seems 
so intolerable as obedience ; for men esteem all laws to be fet- 
ters, and their superiors are thek enemies : and when a com- 
mand is given, we turn into all shapes of excuse, to escape 
from the imposition : for either the authority is incompetent, 
or the law itself is statutum non banum ; or it is impossible to 
be kept, or at least very inconvenient, and we are to be re- 
lieved in equity ; or there is a secret dispensation, and it does 
not bind in my particular case, or not now ; or it is but the law 
of a man, and was made for a certain end ; or it does not bind 
the conscience, but it was only for political regards; or, if the 
worst happen, I will obey passively, and then I am innocent* 
Thus every man snufis up the wind like * the wild asses in 
the wilderness,' and thinks that authority is an encroachment 
on a man's birthright ; and, in the mean time, never considers, 
that Christ took on him our nature, that be might learn us obe- 
dience, and in that also make us become like unto God. In 
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his justice and his mercy he was inimitable before ; but before 
the incarnation of Christ, we could not, in passive graces, imi- 
tate God, who was impassible : but he was pleased, at a great 
rate, to set forward this duty ; and when himself became obe- 
dient in the hardest point, obediens usque ad mortem, and is 
now become to us * the Author and Finisher ' of our obedience, 
as well as of our faith, — tidmonetur amnis mtas fieri posse quod 
aliquando factum est* We must needs confess it very possible 
to obey the severest of the Divine laws, even to die if God 
commands, because it was already done by a man ; and we 
must needs confess it excellent, because it was done by God 
himself. 

But this great example is of universal influence in the whole 
matter of obedience : for, that I may speak of that part of this 
duty, which can be useful, and concerns us ; men do not deny 
but they must obey in all civil things ; but in religion they have 
a supreme God only, and conscience is his interpreter ; and, in 
effect, ev^ man must be the judge, whether he shall obey or 
no. Therefore it is that I say, the ex€unple of our Lord is 
the great determination of this inquiry ; for he did obey and 
suffer, according to the commands of his superiors, under whose 
government he was placed; he ^ gave his back to the smiters, 
and his cheeks to the nippers ;' he kept the orders of the rulers 
and the customs of the synagogues, the law of Moses and the 
rites of the temple ; and by so doing, * he fulfilled all righte- 
ousness.' Christ made no distinctions in bis obedience; but 
obeyed God * in all things,' and those that God set over him, 
* in all things according to God,' and in things of religion most 
of all, because to obey was of itself a great instance of reli- 
gion ; and if ever religion comes to be pretended against obe- 
dience, in any thing where our superior can command, it is im- 
posture : for that is the purpose of my text, * obedience is 
better than sacrifice.' Our own judgment, our own opinion, is 
the sacrifice seldom fit to be oftered to God, but most dom- 
monly deserving to be consumed by fire : but, take it at the 
best, it is not half so good as obedience ; for that was, indeed, 
Christ's sacrifice ; and, as David said of Goliath's sword, Nm 
est alter talis, there is no other sacrifice that can be half so 
good : and when Abraham had lifted up his sacrificing koife 
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U> slay his sou, and so expressed his obedience, God would 
have no more; he had the obedience^' and he cared not for the 
sacrifice. 

By sacrifice here, then, is meant the external and contingent 
actions of religion ; by obedience, is meant submission to au- 
thority, and observing the command. Obedience is a not 
choosing our duty, a not disputing with our betters, not te 
argue, not to delay, not to murmur ; it is not only this, but it 
is much better ; for it is love, — and simplicity,-^ — and humility, 
— and usefulness ; and I think these do reductively contain all 
that is excellent in the whole conjugation of Christian graces, ' 
My text is a perfect proposition, and hath no special remark 
in the words of it ; but is only a great representation of the 
most useful truth to all kingdoms and parliaments, and councils 
and authorities, in the whole world : it is your charter, and the 
sanction of your authority, and the stabiliment of your peace, 
and the honor of your laws, and the great defence of your re- 
ligion, and the building up and the guarding of the king^ 
throne. It is that by which all the societies in heaven and 
earth are firm : without this you cannot have a village prosper- 
ous, or a ship arrive in harbor : it is that which €rod bath 
bound on us by hope and fear, by wrath and conscience, by 
duty and necessity. Obedience is the formality of all virtues, 
and every sin is disobedience : there can no greater thing be 
said, unless you please to add, that we never read that^the 
earth opened and swallowed up any man alive but a company 
of rebellious, disobedient people, who rose up against Moses 
and Aarcm, the prince of the people and the priest of God. 
For obedience is the most necessary thing in tiie world, and 
oorruptio optimi est pessima : disobedience is the greatest evil 
in the world, and that alone which can destroy it.* 

My text is instanced in the matter of obedience to Gt>d ; 
but yet the case is so, that though I shall, in the first place, 
discourse of our obedience to man, I shall not set one foot 
aside from the main intention of it ; because obedience to onr 
superiors is really, and is accounted to be, obedience to God i 

* Nullum nalnm migas aut infelioiter feracins qnan inohedien* 
lis. — Seneca. 

TAY. VOL. III. R 
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for they are sent by God ; tliey are his Yicegereots, his mini»- 
ters, and his ambassadors. Apo$tobu cmjmsqme est quitqme^ 
say the Jews; '* Every man's Apostle is himself;'* and * he 
that heareth or despiseth yon/ aaud Christ, ' heareth or de- 
spiseth me :' and the reason is very evident, — ^because it is not 
to be expected, that God should speak to as by himself, bnt 
sometimes by angels, sometimes by prophets, once by his Son, 
and always by his servants. 

Now I desire two things to be observed :'-— 

First : We may as well perceive that God speaks to as, when 
he nses the ministry of men, as when he uses the ministry of 
angels : one is as much declared and as certain as the other. 
And if it be said, a man may pretend to come from God, and 
•yet deliver nothing but his own errand, that is no strange thing : 
. but remember also that St. Paul puts this supposition in the 
case of an angel, ' If an angel preach any other gospel ;' and 
we know that many angels come like angels of light, who yet 
teach nothing bat the ways of darkness. So that we are still 
as much bound to obey our superior as to obey an angel : a 
mtok is paulo mindr angelif, 'a little lower than the angeb;' 
but we are much lower than the king. Consider, then, with what 
fear and love we should receive an angel ; and so let us receive 
all those whom God hath sent to us, and set over us ; for they 
are no less ; less, indeed, in their persons, but not in their au- 
thorities. Nay, the case is nearer yet : for we are not only 
bound to receive God's deputies as God's angels, but as God 
himself: for it is the power of God in the hand of a man, and 
.'he that resists, resists God's ordinance.' And I pray re- 
member, that there is not only no power greater than God's, 
but there is no other; for all power is his. The consequent of 
this is plain enough ; I need say no more of it : it is all one to 
us who commands, God, or God's vicegerent. This was the 
first thing to be observed. 

Secondly : There can be but two things in the wcH'ld re- 
quired to make obedience necessary ; the greatness of the au- 
thority, and the worthiness of the thing. In the first you see 
the case can have no difference, because the thing itself is but 
one : there is but one authority in the world, and that is God's; 
as there is but one sun, whose light is diffused into all king- 
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doros. But is there not great difference in the thing command^ 
ed ? Yes, certainly there is some ; but nothing to warrant dif- 
obedience : for, whatever the thing be, it may be commanded 
by man, if it be not countermanded by God. For, 

1. It is not required that every thing commanded should of 
itself be necessary; — for God himself oftentimes commands 
things, which have in them no other excellency than that of 
obedience. What made Abraham ' the friend of God V ai^ 
what made his offer to kill his son to be so pleasing to God ? 
It had been naturally no very great good to cut the throat of a 
little child ; but only that it was obedience. What excellency 
was there in the journeys of the patriarchs from Mesopotamia to 
Syria, from the land of Canaan into Egypt ? and what thanl^ 
could the sons of Israel deserve, that they sat still on the 
seventh day of the week ? and how can a man be dearer unto 
God by keeping of a feast, or building of a booth, or going to 
Jerusalem, or cutting off the foreskin of a boy, or washing their 
hands and garments in fair water ? There was nothing in these 
things but the obedience. And when our blessed Lord himself 
came to his servant, to take of him the baptism of repentance, 
alas ! he could take nothing but the water and the ceremony ; 
for, as Tertullian observes, he was nullius pcmitenticB debitor ; 
he was, indeed, ' a just person, and needed no repentance;' but 
even so it ' became hiin to fulfil all righteousness:' but yet even 
then it was that the Holy Spirit did descend on his holy 
head, and crowned that obedience, though it were but a cere- 
mony. Obedience, you see, may be necessary, when, the law 
is not so : for in these cases, God's Son and God's servants did 
obey in things, which were made good only by the command- 
ment : and if we do so in the instances of human laws, there is 
nothing to be said against it, but that what was not of itself 
necessary, is made so by the authority of the commander, and 
the force of the commandment : but there is more in it than so. 
For, 

2. We pretend to be willing to obey, even in things natu- 
rally not necessary, if a Divine command does interpose ; but 
'}{ it be only a commandment of man, and the thing be not ne-- 
cessary of itself, then we desire to be excused. But will we 
do nothing else ? We ourselves will do many things that God 
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Iiath not commanded ; and may not our superiors command u^, 
in many cases, to do what we may lawfully do without a com^ 
mandment? Can we become a law unto ourseltes, and cannot 
the word and po¥rer of out superiors also become a law unto 
us ? hath Ood given more to a private than to a public hand ? 
But consider the ill consequents of this fond opinioa. Are all 
the practices of Geneva or Scotland recorded in the word <^f 
Gt>d ? are the trifling ceremonies of their public penance re- 
corded in the four gospels ? are all the rules of decency, and 
all * things that are of good report/ and all the measures 6f 
prudence, and the laws of peace and war, and the customs <rf 
the churches of Gt)d, and the lines of public honesty, are all 
these described to us by the laws of God ? If they be, let us 
see and read them, that we may have an end to all questionft 
and minute cases of conscience : but if they be not, and yet by 
the word of God these are bound on us in general, and no other- 
wise ; then it follows, that the particulars of all these, which 
may be infinite, and are innumerable, yet may be the matter of 
human laws; and then are bound ion us by the power of 
God, put into the hands of man. The consequent is this, that 
whatsoever is cdmmanded by our superiors, according to the 
will of God, or whatsoever is not against it, is, of necessity, to 
be obeyed. 

3. But what if our princes or our prelates command things 
against the word of God ? What then ? Why nothinfg then, 
but that we must obey God, and not man ; there is no dispute 
of that. But what then again? Why, therefore, says the 
papist, " I will not obey the protestant kings, because, against 
the word of God, they command me to come to church, where 
heresy is preached ;" ** and I will not acknowlege the 
bishops," saith the presbyterian, ** because they are against the 
discipline and sceptre of Jesus Ohrist ;" and the independent 
hates parochial meetings, and is wholly for a gathered church, 
and supposes this to be the practice apostolical ; and ** I will 
not bring my child to baptism," saith the anabaptist, " because 
God calls none but believers to that sacrament;" and '* I will 
acknowlege no clergy, no lord, no master," saith the quaker, 
'* because Christ commands us to call no man master ^m die 
earth, and be not called of men rabbi." And if you call on 
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these mea to obey the authority God hath set over them, they 
tell you with one voiee» with all their hearts, as far as the word 
of God will give them leave, '< but God is to be obeyed* and 
Bot oMui ;" aad, therefore, if you put the laws in execution 
against them, they will obey you passively, because you are 
stronger ; and so long as they know it, they will not stir against 
you : but they, in the mean time, are little less than martyrs, 
and you no better than persecutors. 

What shall we do now ? for here is evidently a great heap of 
disorder : they all confess that authority must be obeyed ; but 
when you come to the trial, none of them all will do it, and 
they Ihink they are not bound : but because their opinions, 
being contrary, cannot all be right, and, it may be, none of 
them are, — it is certain, that all this while authority is iafinitel]^ 
wronged and prejudiced amongst them, when all fantastic o|»t 
iiions shall be accounted a sufficient reason to despise it. I hope 
the presbyterian will join with the protestant, and say, that the 
papist, and the Socinian, and the independent, and the anabap* 
tist, and the quaker, are guilty of rebellion and disobedience, 
for all their pretence of the word of God to be on their side : 
and I am more sure that all these will join with the protestant, 
and say, that the presbyterian hath no reason to disobey author 
rity on pretence of their new government, concerning, which 
they do but dream dreams, when they think they see visions; 
Certain it is, that the biggest part of dissenters in the whole 
world are criminally disobedient ; and it is a thousand to one 
but that authority is in the right against them, and ought to be 
obeyed. It remains now, in the next place, that we inquire 
what authority is to do in this case, and what these sectaries 
and recusants are to do ; for these are two things worth inquiry* 

1. Concerning authority. All disagreeing persons, to cover 
their foul shame of rebellion or disobedience, pretend conscience 
for their judge, and the Scripture for their law. Now, if these 
men think, that, by this means, they proceed safely, on the 
same ground the superior may do what he thinks to be his 
duty, and be at least as safe as they. If the rebellious subject 
can think, that, by God's law, he ought not to obey, the 
prince mayi at the same time, think, that, by God's law, be 
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ought to pvniA Ium : and it is as certaia that he is jusdy piu- 
iriied, as he thinks it oertaia he reasonaUy disobeys. Or is the 
Oonscienoe of the superior bound to relax his laws, if the infe- 
rior teUs hiM so ? Can the prince gire laws to the people's 
will, and can the people give measures to the prince's under- 
standing ? If any one of the people can prescribe or make it 
necessary to change the law, then every one can ; and by this 
time every new opinion will introduce a new law, and that law 
dudl be obeyed by him only that hath a mind to it, and that 
wiU be a strange law, that binds a man only to do his owm 
{Measure. But because the king's conscience is to him as sure 
a rule as the conscienoe of any disobedient subject can be to 
hnnself, the prince is as much bound to do his duty in gov^n-i 
aent, as the other can be to follow his conscience in disagree-i 
ing ; and the consequent will be, that whether the subject be 
right or wrong in the disputation, it is certain he hath the just 
wward of disobedience in the conclusion. If one man's con- 
science can be the measure of another man's action, why shall 
]M>t the prince's conscience be the subject's measure ? But if 
it cannot, then the prince ia not to depart from his own con- 
science, but proceed according to the laws which he judges just 
and reasonable. 

2. Tlie superior is tied, by the laws of Christian charity, so 
far to bend in the ministration of his laws, as to pity the in- 
▼incible ignorance and weakness of his abused pec^le, qui de* 
wratur a nuUig pasioribuSf as St. Jerome's expression is, <' that 
are devoured by their evil shepherds :" but this b to last no 
longer than till the ignorance can be cured, and the man be 
taught his duty ; for whatsoever comes after this, looks so like 
obstinacy, that no laws in the world judge it to be any thing 
else. And then, secondly, this also is to be understood to be 
the duty of superiors only in matters of mere opinion, not re- 
lating to practice. For no man's opinion must be suffered to 
do mischief, to disturb the peace, to dishonor the government ; 
not only because every disagreeing person can, to serve his 
end, pretend his conscience, and so claim impunity for his vil- 
lany ; but also because those things, which concern the good 
of mankind and the peace of kingdoms, are so plainly taught. 
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thmt DO man who thinki Imnielf to wiso as to be fit to oppota 
authority, can be so fooliih aa in theie thinga not to know ium 
duty. In other thinga, if the opinion does neither bite nor 
fcratch, if it dwelb at home in the houae of underatanding, and 
wanders not into the outhouses of passion and popular orationa^ 
the superior imposes no laws, and exacts no obedience, and de- 
stroys no liberty, and gires no restraint : this is the part of 
authority. 

The next inquiry is, What must the disagreeing subject do^ 
when he supposes the superior's command ia againat the law of 
God ? I answer, that if he thinka so, and thinka true, he must 
not obey his superior b that : but because most men that think 
so, think amiss, — there are many particular fit, by such per* 
sons, to be considered* 

1. Let such men think charitably of others, and that all ait 
not fools or madmen, who are not of the same opinion with 
themselires or their own little party. 2. Let him think himself 
as fallible and subject to mistake aa other men are. X But 
let him by no means think that erery opinion of his is an inspi* 
ration from God ; for that is the pride and madness of a pre- 
tended religion : such a man is to be cured by physic ; for he 
could not enter into that persuaaion by reason or experience, 
and, therefore, it must enter into him by folly or the anger of 
Ood. 4. From hence it will naturally follow, that he ought 
to think his opinion to be uncertain, and that he ought not to 
behave himself like the man that is too confident ; but because 
bis obedience is duty, and his duty certain, he will find it more 
wise, and safe, and holy, to leave that which is disputable, and 
pursue that which is demonstrable; to change his uncertain 
opinion for hb certain duty : for it is twenty to one but he is 
deceived in his opinion ; but if he be, it is certain that whatso- 
ever bis conscience be, yet, in his separation from authority, he 
b a sinner. 

2. Every man who, by hb opinion, b engaged against au- 
thority, should do well to study his doubtful opinion less, and 
humility and obedience more. But you say, that thb concerns 
not me ; for my disagreeing b not in a doubtful matter, but I 
am sure I am in the right ; there are no ifs and anda in my case. 
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Well, it maj be so : but were it not better tbat yoa did doubt ? 
'A wise nan fearetb/ saitfa SoIobiod, ' and deputetfa from evil ; 
bat a fool ragetb and is confident :' and the diffiefeoce between 
a learned man and a novice is this, tbat the yoang fellow crieth 
oot, '^ I am sure it is so ;" the better leamcMi answers, loms col 
TO raxOf ** Possibly it may, and peradirentore it is so^ bat I 
pray inquire :" and he is the best diviner, /iatmt &fKtrrm ioru 
tUdSei icaXwt, ** he is the best judge that conjectures best," 
»ot be that is most confident ; for, as Xenophon said wisely, 
** Man does but conjecture, but God only knows ;'' and it is 
no disparagement to a wise man to learn, and, — by suspecting 
the fallibility of things, and his own aptness to mistake, — to 
walk prudently and safely, with an eye to God, and an ear 
open to his superior. Some men are drunk with fancy, and 
Biad with opinion. Who believe more strongly than boys and 
women ? who are so hard to be persuaded as fools ? and who so 
readily suspect their teachers as they who are governed by 
chance, and know not thm intrinsic measures of good and evil ? 
Qui pauea censiderat, de facili pronMnHat; **\t is a little 
learning, and not enough, that makes men conclude hastily," 
and clap faBt hold on the conclusion before they have weU 
weighed the premises; butexperience and humility would teach 
us modesty and fear. 

3. In all disputes, he that obeys his superior, can never be a 
heretic in the estimate of law, and he can never be a schismatic 
in the point of conscience ; so that he certainly avoids one 
great death, and, very probably, the other. Res judicatapr0 
veriiate accvpitnr, saith the law : ** If the judge have given 
sentence, that sentence is supposed a truth :" and Cassiodorus 
said, according to the sentence of the law, Nimig iniquum est^ 
%tt tile patiatur dispendium, qui imperium fecit alienum. Our 
obedience secures us from the imputation of evil, and error does 
but seldom go in company with obedience. But, however, 
there is this advantage to be gotten by obedience ; that he who 
prefers the sentence of the law before his own opinion, does do 
an act of great humility, and exercises the grace of modesty, and 
takes the best way to secure his conscience and the public 
peace, and pleases the government which he is bound to please, 
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and pursues tbe excellencies of unity, and promotes charity and 
g;odly love : whereas, on the other side, he that goes by himself, 
apart from his superior, is always materially a schismatic, and 
is more likely to be deceived by his own singularity, and preju- 
dice, and weakness, than by following the guides God bath set 
over him. And if he loses truth, certainly he will get nothinf 
else : for by so doing we lose our peace too, and give public 
offence, and arm authority against us^ and are scandalous in 
law, and pull evil on our heads ; and all this for a proud singu- 
larity, or a trifling opinion, in which we are not so likely to be 
deceived, if we trust ourselves less, and die public more. Jm 
amnifnisfaUi possum, in obedieniia turn posswn, said St. Te- 
resa ; ^* I can in every thing else, but in obedience I can never 
be deceived." And it is very remarkable in my text, that * re- 
bellion ' or 'disobedience' is compared to * the sin of witch- 
craft.' Indeed, it seems strange ; for the meaning of it is not only 
that a rebel is as much hated by God as a witch, but it meant 
that the sins are alike in their vc^-y natures. Qiuui peceaium 
divinationis, saith the vulgar Latin ; they that disobey autho- 
rity, trusting in their own opinions, are but like witches or di- 
viners ; that is, they are led by an evil spirit : pride and a lying 
and deceiving spirit is their teacher, and their answers are seU 
dom true ; for though they pretend the truth of God for their 
disobedience, yet they * fall into the deception of the devil ;' 
and that is the end of their soothsaying. And let me add this, 
that when a man distrusts his superior, and trusts himself, if he 
misses truth, it will be greatly imputed to him : he shall feel 
the evil of his error and the shame of his pride, the reproach of 
his folly and the punishment of his disobedience, the dishonor 
of singularity, and the restlessness of schism, and the scorn of 
the multitude. But, on the other side, if he obey authority, and 
yet be deceived, he is greatly excused ; he erred on the safer 
side, he is defended by the bands of many virtues, and geU 
peace and love of the congregation. 

You see the blessings of obedience, even in the questions 
and matters of religion : but I have something more to say ; 
and it is not only of great use to appease the tumultuary dis- 
putations and arguings of religion, which have lately dis- 
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torbed these nations, but is proper to be spoken to, and to be 
reduced to practice, by the honorable and high coort of parlia- 
ment. 

That which I am to say is this : — You have no other way of 
peace, no better way to appease and quiet the quarrels in reli- 
gion which have been too long among us, but by reducing all 
men to obedience, and all questions to the measures of the laws r 
for they on both sides pretend Scripture, but one side only can 
pretend to the laws ; and they that do admit no authority above 
their own to expound Scripture, cannot deny but kings and 
parliaments are the makers and proper expounders of our laws ; 
and if ever you mean to have * truth and peace kiss each other,^ 
let no man dispute against your laws. For did not our blessed 
Saviour say, that an oath is the end of all questions, and, after 
depositions are taken, all judges go to sentence? What oaths 
are to private questions, that laws are to public. And if it be 
said that laws may be mistaken, it is true ; but may not an 
oath also be a perjury? and yet, because in human affairs we 
have no greater certainty, and greater than God gives we may 
not look for, — let the laws be the last determination ; and, in 
wise and religious governments, no disputation is to go beyond 
them. 

2. But this is not only true in religious prudence and plain 
necessity /« but this is the way that God hath appointed, and 
that he hath blessed, and that he hath intended to be the means 
of ending all questions. This we learn from St. Paul,"^ < I 
exhort that, first of all, prayers, and supplications, and interces- 
sions, and giving of thanks, be made for ail men ; for kings, 
and ail that are in authority.' For all ; for parliaments and 
for councils, for bishops and for magistrates : it is for all, and 
for kings above all. , Well ; to what purpose is all this ? ' That 
we may lead a quiet and peaceable life, in all godliness and ho- 
nesty.* Mark that : < kings and all that are in authority,' are 
by God appointed to be the means of obtaining unity and peace 
in godliness, iv evtreficlais, ' in all the true and godly worship- 
pings ' of God ; no unity in religion without kings and bishops, 
and those that are in authority. 

*2Tim. ii. 1. 
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3. And, indeed, because this is God's way of ending our 
controversies, the matter of authority is highly to be regarded. 
If you suffer the authority of the king to be lessened, to be 
scrupled, to be denied in ecclesiastical affairs, you have noway 
left to silence the tongues and hands of gainsaying people. But 
so it is ; the king's authority is appointed and enabled by God 
to end our questions of religion : Divinatio in labiis regis 
(saith Solomon*) ; in judicio non errabit os ejus: * Divination 
and a wise sentence is in the lips of the king, and his mouth 
shall not err in judgment.' In all Scripture there is not so 
much for the pope's infallibility ; but by this it appeal's there 
is divinity in the king's sentence ; for God gives to kings, who 
are his vicegerents, a peculiar spirit. And when Justinian had* 
out of the sense of Julian the lawyer, observed that there were 
many cases, for which law made no provision, he adds: ''If 
any such shall happen, "f Augustum imploretur remedium^ 
*<run to the king for remedy;*' for, therefore, God hath set 
the imperial fortune over human affairs, ut possit omnia qtuB 
noviter cantingunt, etemendare et componere, etmodis ac regu- 
lis competentihus tradere, ** that the king may amend and rule 
and compose every new-arising question." And it is not to be 
despised, but is a great indication of this truth, that the an* 
swers of the Roman princes and judges recorded in the civil law 
are such, that all nations of the world do. approve them, and 
are a great testimony how the sentences of kings ought to be 
valued, even in matters of religion, and questions of greatest 
doubt. Bona conscientia scyphus est Josephi, said the old 
abbot of Kells:^^' A good conscience is like Joseph's cup," 
in which our lord the king divines. And since God hath 
blessed us with so good, so just, so religious, and so wise a 
prince, let the sentence of* his laws be our last resort, and 
no questions be permitted after his judgment and legal de- 
termination : for wisdom saith, ' By me princes rule, by 
me they decree justice :' and therefore the spirit of the 
king is a divine eminency, and is as the spirit of the most 
high God. 

« 

♦ Prov. xvi. 10. t I^'h. viii. cod. de Vcleri Jure enucleando*' 

I Petrus Ccllensis, lib. do Conscienlia. 
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4. Let BO man be too busy in disputing the laws of his «a- 
jperiors ; for a man by that seldom gets good to hunself , but 
veldom misses to do mischief unto others: Mi) iptSe yoveiwi, 
v^K hixata \iyTfs, said one in Laertius. Will a son contend 
with his father ? that is not decent, though the son speak that 
which is right : he may, possibly, say well enough, bat he does 
do Tery ill ; not only because he does not pay his duty and 
teverential fear, but because it is in itself very often unreason- 
able to dispute concerning the command of our superior, whe- 
ther it be good or no ; for the very commandment can make it 
not only good, but a necessary good. ' It seemed good to 
the Holy Ghost, and to us, to lay on you no greater burden 
•than these necessary things,' said the council of Jerusalem ; 
and yet these things were not necessary, but as they were 
commanded : to abstain from a strangled hen or a bloody 
•pudding, could not of themselTes be necessary ; but the com- 
mandment came, authority did interpose, and then they were 
made so. 

5. But then, besides the adrantages both of the spirit and the 
authority of kings, in matter of question, the laws and decrees 
of a national church ought, on the account of their own adran- 
tages, to be esteemed as a final sentence in all things disputed. 
The thing is a plain command : * Remember them which have 
the rule over you, who have spoken unto you the word of 
God.'* This tells what rulers he means ; ruler? ecclesiastical ; 
and what of them ? * whose faith follow,' they must praeire in 
ntticuUs : they are not masters of your faith, but guides of 
it; and * they that sit in Moses* chair' must be heard and 
obeyed, said our blessed Saviour. These words were not said 
for nothing; and they were nothing, if their authority were 
nothing. 

For between the laws of a church and the opinion of a sub- 
ject, the comparison is the same as between a public spirit 
and a private. The public is far the better ; the daughter of 
God, and the mother of a blessing, and always dwells in light 
The public spirit hath already passed the trial, it hath been 
* subjected to the prophets,' tried and searched and approved : 



* Hcb. xiii. 7. 
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e private ia jet to be exanined. The public ipirit is aniftirai 

~ apt to he followed ; tbe prinde is Tarioiu and multifantH 

nee, and no man can follow bim that hath it : for if he 

bllows r>De, he u reproved by a thousand ; and if he changes, 

>ay geta shaiDe, but no truth ; and be can never rest bnt 

le arms and conduct of his superior. When Aaron and 

am murmored against Moees, God told them they were 

rophets of Ml inferior rank than Moses was. God conunnn- 

^at«cl UimHelf to them in dresjns and visions ; but the maeh 

Jtkodeah.Smpn rm * the public spirit' of Moees their prinect 

lat was Ugber : and what then 1 ' Wherefore, then,' (Ood 

aid*) ' were ye not afraid to speak against my servant Mosea V 

inJy teaching us, that where there is a more excellent s|arit, 

ley that have a spirit less excellent, ought to be afraid to 

I'epeak against it. And this is the full case of the private aad 

f public spirit; that is, of a snt^ect speaking against the SfiiTit 

) and the lavs of the church. lu heaven, and in the air. and in 

all the ret^ions of spirits, the spirit of a lower order darei aot 

s(tcnk ai^ainst the spirit of a higher ; and, therefore, f« a pri- 

vatt; spirit to oppose the public, is a disorder greater than is in 

hell iUtelf. 

To conclude this point : let us conwder whether it were not 
art intolerable mischief, if the judges should give srateooe in 
causes of instance by the measures of their own fancy, and not 
by tbe lawi ; who would endure them ? and yet why may they 
not lilt tbat as well as any ecclesiastic person preach religion, 
not wliicb the laws allow, but what is taught him by his own 
private opinion ? But he that hath tbe laws on his side, hath 
ever something of true religion to warrant him, and can nemr 
want a grest measure of justification : ><o;im tal %ipa, *' the 
laws and tbe customs of the country," are the results of wise 
couiikU or long experience ; they ever comply with peace and 
public benefit ; and nothing of this can be said of private reli- 
giuns ; for they break tbe peace, and trouble the conscience, 
aud undo governmeal, and despise the laws, and 
priiiceit, atid dishonor the wisdom of parliaments, and 
obeditiice. 



* Num. xii. 6, 7, i 
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Well ; but in the last place : but if we cannot do what the 
laws command, we will suffer what they impose; and then 
all is well again. But first, who ever did so that could help 
it? And, secondly, this talking of passive obedience is but a 
mockery ; for what man did ever say the laws were not good, 
but he also said the punishment was unjust? And thirdly, 
which of all the recusants did not endeavor to get ground on 
the laws, and secretly or openly asperse the authority that 
put him to pain for doing that which he calls his duty ? and 
can any man boast of hb passive obedience that calls it perse- 
cution ? He may think to please himself, but he neither does 
nor says any thing that is for the reputation of the laws: 
such men are like them that sail in a storm ; they may pos- 
sibly be thrown into a harbor, but they are very sick all the 
way. 

But aftor all this, I have one thing to observe to such per- 
sons, that such a passive obedience as this does not acquit a 
man before God ; and he that suffers what the law inflicts, is 
not discharged in the court of conscience, but there is still a 
sinner and a debtor : for ' the law is not made for the righ- 
teous, but for sinners ;'n that is, the punishment appointed by 
the law falls on him only that hath sinned ; but an offending 
subject cannot, * with the fruit of his body, pay for the sin of 
his soul :' when he does evil, he must suffer evil ; but if he 
does not repent besides, a worse thing will happen to him ; for 
we are not tied to obey only for wrath, but also for conscience. 
Passive obedience is only the correspondent of wrath, but it is 
the active obedience that is required by conscience : and what- 
ever the subject suffers for his own fault, it matters nothing as 
to his duty ; but this also God will exact at the hands of every 
man that is placed under authority. 

I have now told you the sum of what I had to say concern- 
ing obedience to laws and to your own government ; and it 
will be to little purpose to make laws in matter of religion, or 
in any thing else, if the end of it be, that every man shall 
choose whether he will obey or no : and if it be questioned 
whether you be deceived or no, though the suffering such a 
question is a great diminution to your authority, yet it is infi- 
nitely more probable that you are in the right than that the 
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disobedient subject is; because you are conducted with a pub-* 
lie spirit/-— you have a special title and peculiar portions of the 
promise of God's assistance, — ^you haTe^all the helps of counsel 
and the advantages of deliberation,'— you have the Scriptures 
and the laws, — ^you are as much concerned to judge according 
to truth as any man, — you have the principal of all capa- 
cities and states of men to assist your consultations, — you are 
the most concerned for peace, — and to please God also is your 
biggest interest : and, therefore, it cannot be denied to be 
the most reasonable thing in the world which is set down 
in the law, Prmmmpiio ett pro auctaritaie impanentis, the 
presumption of truth ought to be on your side ; and since 
this is the most likely way for truth, and the most certain 
way for peace, you are to insist in this, and it is not possible 
to find a better. 

I have another part or sense of my text yet to handle ; but, 
because I have no more time of my own, and I will not take 
any of yours, I shall only do it in a short exhortation to this 
most honorable auditory, and so conclude. 

God hath put a royal mantle, and fastened it with a golden 
clasp, on the shoulder of the king, and he hath given you the 
judge's robe ; the king holds the sceptre, and he hath now per- 
mitted you to touch the golden ball, and to take it awhile into 
your handling, and make obedience to your laws to be duty 
and religion : but then remember that the first in every kind is 
to be the measure of the rest; you cannot reasonably expect 
that the subjects should obey you, unless you obey God. I 
do not speak this only in relation to your personal duty; 
.though in that also it would be considered, that all the bishops 
and ministers of religion are bound to teach the same doctrines 
by their lives as they do by their sermons; and what we are 
to do in the matters of doctrine, you are also to do in matter of 
laws ; what is reasonable for the advantages of religion, is also 
' the best method for the advantages of government; we must 
preach by our good example, and you must govern y it ; and 
.your good example, in observing the laws of religion, . wiH 
strangely endear them to the affections of the people. But I 
shall rather speak to you as you are in a capacity of union and 
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of gOTernment ; for as now you have a new poiwer, lo there is 
ioGumbent on you a special duty. 

1. Take care that all your power and your counsels be era^ 
ployed in doing honor and advantages to piety and holinesi. 
Then you obey God in your public capacity^ when, by holy 
laws and wise administrations, you take care that all the land 
be an obedient and a religious people. For then you art 
princely rulers indeed, when you take care of the salvation of 
% whole nation. Nihil aliud est imperium nisi emra salutis 
mUeiuef said Ammlanus ; ** Government is nothing but a care 
that all men be saved." And, therefore, take care that men 
do not destroy their souls by the abominations of an evil life : 
Me that God be obeyed ; taJce care that the breach of the law« 
of God may not be unpunished. The best way to make men 
to be good subjects to the king, is to make them good servants 
of God. Suffer not drunkenness to pass with impunity ; let 
lust find a public shame ; let the sons c^the nobility and gentry 
BO more dare to dishonor God than the meanest of the people 
shall ; let baseness be basely esteemed ; that is, put such char 
racters of shame on dishonorable crimes, that it be esteemed 
more against the honor of a gentleman to be drunk than to be 
kicked, more shame to fornicate than to be caned: and for 
honor's sake, and the reputation of Christianity, take some 
course, that the most unworthy sins of the world have not re- 
putation added to them, by being the practice of gentlemen and 
persons of good birth and fortunes. Let not them who should 
be examples of holiness, have an impunity and a license to pro- 
voke God to anger ; lest it be said, that in Ireland it is not 
lawful for any man to sin, unless he be a person of quality. 
Optimus est reipuhlicm status, ubi nihil deesi nisi licentia 
pereundi : " In a commonwealth, that is the best state of 
things where every thing can be had but a leave to sin, a licenae 
to be undone." * 

2. As God is thus to be obeyed, and you are to take care 
that he be, so God also must be honored, by paying that reve- 
rence and religious obedience which is due to those persons, 

* Seneca. 
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whom he hath been pleased to honor, by admitting them to the 
dispensation of his blessings, and the ministries of your religioa* 
For certain it is, this is a right way of giving honor and obe- 
dience to God. The chnrch is, in some very peculiar manner, 
the 'portion,' and the < called,' and' the 'car^' of God; and 
it will concern you, in pursuance of your obedience to God, to 
take care that they, in whose hands religion is to be ministered 
and conducted, be not discouraged. For what your judges are 
to the ministry of laws, that your bnhops are in the ministries 
of religion ; and it concerns you that the hands of neither of 
them be made weak : and so long as yoil make religion your 
care, and holiness your measure, you will not think that autho- 
rity is the more to be de^sed, because it is in the hands of the 
church ; or that it is a sin to ' speak evil of dignities,' untesi 
they be ecclesiastical ; but that they may be reriled ; and that 
though nothing is baser than for a man to be a thief, yet sacri* 
lege is no dishonor ; and indeed, to be an oppressor is a great 
and crying sin, yet to oppress the church, to diminish her rents^ 
to make her beggarly and contemptible, that if no offence; and 
that though it is not lawful ' to despise government/ yet if it 
be church government, that then the case is altered. Take heed 
of that; for then God is dishonored, when any thing is the 
more despised, by how much it relates nearer unto God. No 
religion ever did despise their chiefest ministers; and the 
Christian religion gives them the greatest honor. For honor- 
able priesthood is like a shower from heaven, it causes bless* 
ings everywhere : but a pitiful, a disheartened, a discouraged 
clergy, waters the ground with a water-pot, here and there a 
little good, and for a little while ; but every evil man can de« 
stroy all that work whenever he pleases. Take heed ; in the 
world there is not a greater misery can happen to any man, 
than to be an enemy to God's church. All histories of Christ* 
endom and the whole book of God have sad records, and sad 
threatenings, and sad stories of Korah, and Doeg, and Ba» 
laam, and Jeroboam, and Uzzah, and Ananias and Sapphira, 
and Julian, and of heretics and schismatics, and sacrilegious; 
and, after all, these men could not prevail finally, but paid for 
the mischief they did, and ended their days in dishonor^ and left 
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nothing behind them but the memory of their sin, and the record 
of their curse. 

3. In the same proportion, you are to take care of all in- 
ferior relatives of God and of religion. Find out methods to 
relieve the poor, to accommodate and well dispose of the cures 
of souls ; let not the churches lie waste and in ruinous heaps, 
to the diminution of religion, and the reproach of the nation ; 
lest the nations abroad say, that the Britons are a kind of 
Christians that have no churches ; for churches, and courts of 
judicature, and the public defences of an imperial city, are 
ret sacrae ; they are venerable in law, and honorable in reli- 
gion. 

- -But that which concerns us most is, that we all keep close to 
our religion. Ad magnets reipublieae utilitates retinetur religio 
in civitatibuSy said Cicero ; by religion, and the strict preser-* 
ving of it, ye shall best preserve the interests of the nation : and» 
according to the precept of the Apostle, * Mark them which 
cause divisions amongst you, contrary to the doctrine that ye 
have received, and avoid them.'* For I beseech you to con- 
sider, all you that are true protestants ; do you not think that 
your religion is holy, and apostolical, and taught by Christ, 
and pleasing unto God ? If you do not think so, why do you 
not leave it ? but if you do think so, why are ye not zealous for 
it ? Is not the government a part of it ? It is that which im- 
mures, and adorns, and conducts all the rest, and is established 
in the thirty-sixth article of the church, in the public service- 
book, and in the book of consecration : it is, therefore, a part 
of our religion, and is not all of it worth preserving ? If it be, 
then they which make schisms against this doctrine, by the rule 
of the Apostle, are to be avoided. Beatus qui prcedicat verbum 
inauditum; ^< Blessed is he that preaches a word that was 
never heard before ;" so said the Spanish Jesuit : but Christ 
said otherwise : < No man having drunk old wine straight desires 
new, for he saith the old is better.' And so it is in religion, 
Quod primum verum, ** Truth is always first;" and since epi- 
scopacy hath been of so lasting an abode, of so long a blessing, 

• Rom. xvi. 17. 
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since it hath erer combined with goverament, and hath been 
taught by that Spirit that hath to long dwelt in God's church, 
and hath now, according to the promise of Jesus, that says 
' the gates of hell shall not prevail against the church/ been 
restored amongst us by a heap of miracles ; and as it went 
away, so it returned again in the hand of monarchy, and in the 
bosom of our fundamental laws ; — suffer no eyil tongue to speak 
against this truth, which hath had so long a testimony from- 
God, and from experience, and from the wisdom of so many 
ages, of all your ancestors and all your laws, lest ye be found 
to speak against God, and neglect the things that belong unto 
your peace, and get nothing by it but news and danger, and- 
what other effects ye know not. But Leontinus, bishop of 
Antioch, stroked hb old white beard,* and said, ** When thia 
snow is dissolved, a great deal of dirty weather will follow ;" 
meaning, that when the old religion should be questioned and 
discountenanced, the new religion would bring nothing but 
trouble and unquietness : and we have found it so by a sad ex-, 
perience. 

4. Ye cannot obey God unless ye do justice ; for this also 
is ' better than sacrifice,' said Solomon.* For Christ, who is 
* the Sun of righteousness,' is a sun and a shield to them that 
do righteously. The Indian was not immured sufficiently by 
the Atlantic sea, nor the Bosphoran by the walb of ice, nor tha 
Arabian by his meridian sun ; the Christian justice of the Ro- 
man princes brake through ail enclosures, and, by justice, set 
up Christ's standard, and gave to all the world a testimony 
how much could be done by prudence and valor, when they, 
were conducted by the hands of justice. And now you will 
have a great trial of this part of your obedience to God. 

For you are to g^ve sentence in the causes of half a nation : 
^and he had need be a wise and a good man, that divides the 
inheritance amongst brethren ; that he may not be abused by 
contrary pretences, — nor biassed by the interest of friends, — 
nor transported with the unjust thoughts even of a just revenge, 
—nor allured by the opportunities of spoil, -*nor turned aside 
by partiality in his own concerns, — nor blinded by gold, which 

♦ Prov. xxi. 3. 
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fv^ out the eyes of wbe men,*— nor cozened by pretended 8eal» 
"-— nor wearied with the difficulty of questioDs^-^Dor directed by- 
Ik general measure in cases not meaanrahle by it^ — nor borne 
down by pr^udice,— -nor abused by resolutions taken before 
tbe cause be heard, — nor overruled by natk)nal interests. For 
justice ought to be the simplest thing in the world, and is to be 
aieasured by nothing but by truth and by laws, and by the 
decrees of princes. But whatever you do, let not the pretence 
of a different religion make you think it lawful to oppress any 
man in his just rights : for opinions are not, but laws only, and 
* doing as we would be done to,' are the measures of justice : 
and though justice does alike to all men, Jew and Christiaa, 
Lutheran and Calvinist ; yet to do right to them that are of 
another opinion, is the way to win them ; but if you, for con* 
science sake, do them wrong, they will hate you and your re- 
ligion. 

Lastly, as * obedience is better than sacrifice,' so God also 
said, ' I will have mercy, and not sacrifice ;' meaning, that 
mercy is the best obedience. Perierat totum qtiod Deus fe^ 
eeratfUisi misericordia subvemss^, said Chrysologus: '* All 
the creatures both of heaven and earth would perish, if mercy 
did not relieve us all." Other good things, more or less, every 
man expects according to the portion of his fortune : Ex cle^ 
mentia amnes idem sperant ;* but from mercy and clemency all 
the world alike do expect advantages. And which of us all 
stands here this day, that does not need God's pardon and the 
king's ? Surely no man is so much pleased with his own inno- 
cence, as tha# he will be willing to quit his claim to mercy : 
and if we all need it, let us all show it. 

Natures imperio gemimus, cum funus adnltse 
Yirginis occurrit, vel terra clauditur infans, 
Et minor igne rogi .f 

" If you do but see a maiden carried to her grave a little 
before her intended marriage, or an infant die before the birth 
of reason, nature hath taught us to pay a tributary tear." 
Alas ! your eyes will behold the ruin of many families, which, 

* Seneca. + Juven. xv. 138. 
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though they sadly have deterred, yet mercy is not delighted 
with the spectacle ; and therefore Ood places a watery cloiid 
in the eye, that when the light of heaven shines on it| it may 
produce a rainbdw to be a sacrament, and a memorial, that 
God and the sons of God do not love to see a man perish* 
God never rejoices < in the death of him that dies ;* and we also 
esteem it indecent to have music at a funeral. And as reltgioii 
teaches us to pity a condemned criminal, so mercy intercedes 
for the most benign interpretation of the laws. You must, in- 
deed, be as just as the laws ; and you must be as merciful as 
your religion : and you have no way to tie these together, but 
to follow the pattern in the Mount ; do as God does, who * in 
judgment remembers mercy.' 

To conclude : if every one in this honorable assembly would 
join together, to promote Christian religion, in its true notion, 
that is, peace and holiness, the love of God and the love of our 
brother, Christianity in all its proper usefulness, and would not 
endure in the nation any thing against the laws of the holy 
Jesus ; if they were all zealous for the doctrines of righteous- 
ness, and impatient of sin, in yourselves and in the people ; it is 
not to be imagined what a happy nation we should be. But if 
ye divide into parties, and keep up useless differences of names 
or interests ; if ye do not join in the bands of peace, that is, 
the king and the church, religion and the good of the nation, 
you can never hope to see a blessing to be the end of your 
labors. Remember the words of Solom^n^* ' Righteousness 
exalteth a nation ; but sin is a reproach to any people:' but 
when righteousness is advanced ii^ the hearts and lives of the 
nation, who shall dare to reprove your faith? who can find 
fault with your religion ? 

God, of his mercy, grant, that in all your consultations the 
word of God may be your measure, the Spirit of God may be 
your guide, and the glory of God may be your end. He, of 
his mercy, grant, that moderation may be your limit, and peace 
may be within your walls, as long as you are there, and in all 
the land for ever after. But remember, that since the honor 
and service of his majesty, and the peace and prosperity of the 

• Prov. xxiv. 34. 
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churchy the perpetoity of our fundaiiiental laws, public justice, 
and the honor of all legal authority, the advancement of trade, 
and the wealth of the nation, is your design ; — remember, I 
pray, what warranty yon have to expect all this ; no less than 
the words of our ble^ed Savioar ; but ii is on these terms : 
/ Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and ihe righteousness 
thereof, and all these things shall be added to you.' Amen. 



^ END OF VOL. III. 
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